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BENJAMIN OF TUDELA.* 


* Torre are few authors”—quoth 
Pinkerton, ‘better known to the 
learned world than our Benjamin, 
called from the place of his birth, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela—a very pleasant town 
in Navarre, on the confines of the king« 
doms of Castile and Aragon.” Yet, 
beyond the precincts of the learned 
world, his travels, curious as they un- 
doubtedly are, never appear to have 
obtained much currency; and even 
within that restricted circle, few au- 
thors have had more reason to com- 
plain of the treatment they have re- 
ceived at the hands of their editors, 
translators, and commentators. By 
some, his partiality for his own people, 
and his apparent faith in the traditions 
of the Talmud, have been wrested in- 
to grounds for discrediting the other 
parts of his narrative; though, as Har- 
ris naively observes, (Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, Vol. 1.) ‘I 
must confess I consider this in a dif- 
ferent light from most of the critics; 
for I do not conceive that a man’s lov- 
ing his countrymen ought to prejudice 
him in the opinions of his readers; and 
though it may possibly beget some 
doubts as to the fidelity of his rela- 
tions with regard to the Jews, yet I 
do not see how this can with justice 
be applied to the rest of the book.” 
Others again have iuferred, from his 


silence on some points which it would 
have appeared obvious to notice, and 
his extraordinary statements with re- 
ference to others, that he never could 
have really visited the countries which 
he professes to describe ; a suspicion 
which the most cursory examination 
is sufficient to confute—and Gibbon, 
even while availing himself of bis in- 
formation, cannot refrain from a sneer 
at the “ respectable authority of a Jew 
in all pecuniary matters”—though he 
candidly admits that ‘the errors and 
fictions of the Jewish Rabbi are not a 
sufficient ground to deny the reality 
of his travels.” 

In all these respects, we think the 
honest old Rabbi (like Herodotus, and 
other early travellers of greater note 
than himself) has scarce been fairly 
dealt with. After his long and weary 
pilgrimage in the lands of the Gentiles, 
he was naturally unwilling to lose all 
record of his wanderings ; and accord- 
ingly he jotted down, most probably 
in the solitude of his own chamber at 
Tudela, whatever occurred to him as 


most memorable among the many , 


strange things he had seen or heard ft 
in far-away lands—keeping always 
most specially in view allthat related to 
the welfare or condition of his own be- 
loved people, the scattered children of 
Israel. After the lapse of centuries, 





* The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, translated and edited by A. Asher ; 


London and Berlin, 1840. 


+ “ He wrote down” (says the Hebrew preface) ‘ whatever he saw in every plece, 
or what was told him by men of integrity, whose names were known in Spain.” 
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when the bones of the pilgrim have 
long since mouldered away in the se- 
pulchre of his fathers, an adventurous 
scholar drags the manuscript from its 
quiet nook in some antique library ; 
and finds, on examination, that its 
dusty pages contain the only contem- 
porary account existing of the pomps 
and splendours of extinct dynasties, 
and of forms and institutions long 
since swept away. The book is given 
to the world: but instead of receiving 
the venerable chronicle with the reve- 
rence due to its age and long seclu- 
sion, the critics summarily condemn it, 
for differing from received authors on 
points which are held established, and 
for making no mention of others which 
are adhuc sub judice, and on which con- 
temporary evidence is a desideratum ; 
thus, in fact, arraigning the author 
for want of foresight, in not having, in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, an- 
ticipated either the longevity of his 
own unpretending note-book, or the 
quantity and quality of the informa- 
tion which would be most in demand 
in the eighteenth or nineteenth. 
Though numerous editions of the 
original text of the Itinerary, as well 
as versions in Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish, have appeared at different periods 
during the last three centuries, the 
Rabbi has been hitherto little indebt- 
ed to his editors for even putting his 
tale fairly before the world. None, 
with the exception of the first transla- 
tor, Arias Montanus,* have borne in 
mind, that what we at present possess 
is only (as in the case of Marco Polo 
and Ebn Batuta) an abridgement of 
the original text—a point proved (be- 
sides other internal evidences) by the 
absence of corresponding passages to 
references made from one part of the 
narrative to another: most have only 
superadded a liberal quota of original 
errors, which, of course, were visited 
on the head of the luckless author: 
and till the present edition, there ap- 
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peared little chance of the fulfilment 
of the wish expressed by the honest 
compiler above quoted, ‘‘that some 
time or other so judicious a critic may 
arise, as may be able to correct them 
all, and give us this author in his ge- 


nuine purity.” The task, however, 
has at last been undertaken by a com- 
patriot of the Rabbi, who has executed 
it with abundance of zeal, and (as some 
readers will probably think) more 
than a superabundancet of learning ; 
and who has, it must be admitted, not 
only satisfactorily cleared the literary 
character of Benjamin from most of 
the imputations thrown on it, but con- 
tributed some valuable elucidations to 
the history and geography of the mid- 
dle ages. 

The capacity in which the long and 
weary pilgrimage of Rabbi Benjamin 
was undertaken, though nowhere dis- 
tinctly stated, appears to have been 
that of a merchant; his first care, in 
the description of every place which 
he visits, after mentioning the number ¢ 
and quality of the Jews there resident, 
being to give the statistics of com- 
merce, and the opportunities for trade 
which it enjoyed. Whatever may 
have been his vocation, he plodded 
forth on his way “from the city of 
Sarkosta (Saragossa,) down the Ebro 
to Tortosa,” and passing by Narbonne 
and Beziers to Marseilles, there took 
ship for Genoa, and proceeded through 
Tuscany to Rome. His peregrina- 
tions through those parts afford little 
of novelty, excepting the fact, (noticed 
in the case of a rabbi at Narbonne,) 
that the Jews were at that time quali- 
fied to hold landed property in France— 
a privilege of which, in the subsequent 
persecutions, they were deprived, both 
in that and most other Furopean 
states. But his information respect- 
ing Rome, where his people were 
treated with high favour by Pope 
Alexander II1.,§ makes ample amends 
on the score of originality. Eighty 





* Arias Montanus states, that in his time, perfect copies were known to exist in 
Egypt ; but none have ever been brought to Europe. 

T One goodly volume of notes and dissertations has already appeared, to be followed 
(if we understand the editor correctly) by several others—a liberal allowance of com- 
mentary for a narrative, the text of which occupies only twenty-five folio pages of 


Purchas’s Pilgrims ! 


t ‘In every place wheré ten Jews are to be found,” (say the Rabbis,) “‘ there ought 


to be a synagogue.” 


§ This fixes his arrival at Rome datey than 1159, when Alexander assumed the tiara, 
on the death of Nicholas Breakspear, the first and only English Pope, who bore the 


title of Adrian IV. 
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palaces (he informs us) were there 
still to be seen, built by the eighty 
emperors, “from Tarquin to Pepin, 
the father of Charles who conquered 
Spain from the Ishmaelites:’’ and 
among these, the palace of Titus, 
‘* who was rejected by three hundred 
senators for having consumed three 
years in the conquest of Jerusalem, 
which, according to their will, he should 
have accomplished in two years.” In 
the church of St John de porta Latina 
were also two brazen pillars construct- 
ed by Solomon, and taken from the 
Temple at its demolition, which distil- 
led sweat every year on the 9th of the 
month Ab, the anniversary of the fall 
of Jerusalem! The vault was also 
shown in which the sacred vessels of 
the Temple weredeposited: and various 
other relics of the fallen city of Zion 
are enumerated—some of which, as 
the statues* of Samson and Absalom, 
are probably somewhat apocryphal, at 
least in their nomenclature. The 
Arch of Titus, on the other hand, with 
its sculptured representations of the 
Jewish trophies, is passed over un- 
noticed; ‘but Rome contains so 
many mighty buildings and works, 
that no man car reckon them all.” 
Sorrento, we are further told, was 
built by the Syrian Hadarezer, “‘ when 
he fled from the face of King David:” 
it is to fear of the valiant son of Jesse, 
and Joab his general, on the part of 
Romulus, that we are taught to‘as- 
cribe the construction of a passage fif- 
teen miles long, said to exist under 
the mountains in the same part of 
Italy! t 

Though the Rabbi mentions with 
due commendation the school of Sa- 
lerno, then, and till long after, the 
chief medical university of Christen- 
dom, and which was:at this period at 
the zenith of its reputation, he does 
not specify whether any of the 600 
Jews, who were resident in the town 
at the time of his visit, were either 
students or professors: though more 
than one Hebrew physician (accord- 
ing to thechronicles quoted by Mazza) 
bore a conspicuous part in the origi- 
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nal foundation. But passing through 
Apulia (“the Pul of Scripture”) to 
Otranto, the pilgrim embarked for 
Corfu, “* where was but one Jew, a 
dyer”—a trade, by the way, which 
the Jews appear to have practised 
generally throughout the east. Hence 
again crossing the sea, he found him- 
self in the territories of the Javani 
(Ionians) or Greeks, then under the 
sway of the Emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus. His route from Arta, where 
he landed, led him through the wild 
borders of Epirus, infested by the pre- 
datory Wallach or Slavonian tribes, 
in whom (though they professed no 
religious creed whatever) Benjamin 
fancied that he recognized traces of a 
Jewish origin, apparently for no bet- 
ter reason than that *‘ when they meet 
an Israelite, they rob but do not kill 
him, as they do the Greeks !”——a 
strange proof of consanguinity, which 
it is difficult to suppose that our Rabbi 
could have detected otherwise than 
by personal experience of the tender 
mercies of these gentle robbers! At 
Salonica he found 500 Jews, living 
under a provost of their own nation, 
but grievously oppressed by the Chris- 
tians, as they appear to have been at 
this period in every part of the Gre- 
cian dominions; and travelling thence 
along the coast, he reached in due time 
the imperial city of Constantinople. 
His account of this celebrated me- 
tropolis, which appearsto have reached 
us unmutilated, is one of the most cu- 
rious and valuable parts of his narra- 
tive. Its total circumference, he says, 
is eighteen miles; and in the traffic of 
which it is the centre, and the con- 
course of merchants from all parts of 
the world, it is equalled only by Bag- 
dad, the capital of the Mohammedan 
world. The public and private trea- 
sures of Constantinople, yet unpro- 
faned by the rude hands of the Franks, 
by whom it was taken in the first years 
of the following century, are described 
as almost surpassing the powers of 
language :—the tribute of the pro- 
vinces was paid, not only in money, 
but in silken and purple robes, which 





* Statues, and all other representations of the human figure, are held by the Jews 
(and by the Moslems after them) as infractions of the second commandment. 

+ The editor fairly enough presents, as a parallel to these strange tales of a Jewish 
author, (which he states to have originated with Josephus Gorionides, ) the extraordi- 
nary legends narrated in the survey of Rome in the thirteenth century, quoted in the 


seventy-first chapter of Gibbon. 
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had accumulated so as to fill many 
towers of the palace; and the daily 
revenue of the city itself, derived from 
the duties of the markets and ware- 
houses, and the tolls of the port and 
gates, is said to have amounted to 
20,000 florins.* The profusion of the 
precious metals is further attested by 
the golden and silver lamps and gilded 
pillars, which adorned both the dome 
of St Sophia and the palace of Bla- 
chernee, lately built by the Emperor ; 
—and over the throne of state in the 
latter edifice ‘‘a golden crown, en- 
riched with diamonds of such inesti- 
mable lustre as to illumine the room 
in the absence of other light, was hung 
by a golden chain of such a length as 
exactly to admit the monarch to sit 
under it:’"—a fashion probably bor- 
rowed from the East, as a crown sus- 
pended from a canopy was used, in 
later times, by several of the Moslem 
dynasties in India. But the defence 
of all these riches was entrusted to 
the hireling swords of barbarian mer- 
cenaries—* for the Greeks themselves 
have no martial spirit, but are like 
women, unfit for war” a censure 
from which, however applicable it 
might be to the nation at large, Ben- 
jamin should in justice have excepted 
the reigning emperor Manuel, whose 
chivalrous exploits, and reckless cour- 
age, have led Gibbon to place him on 
a par with Richard of England and 
Charles XII. of Sweden, in the cata- 
logue of royal heroes. 

The Jews, however, were excluded 
from this scene of magnificence, and 
compelled to live on the other side of 
the Golden Horn—in the quarter then, 
as now, called Pera—which in the pre- 
sent day, by the retributive intoler- 
ance of the Turks, has become in turn 
the abode of the Greeks. But even 
in this modified exile, the religious 
feuds of the Jews themselves were 
kept up with unabated virulence ; 
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and the habitations of the rabbinical 
Hebrews were separated by a lofty 
wall from those of their Caraite 
brethren.t Both sects were alike the 
object of the contempt and persecu- 
tion of the Greeks: none, except the 
emperor’s physician, were allowed to 
ride on horseback ; and they were ex- 
posed to be beaten in the streets, and 
to all sorts of ill treatment, without 
any regard to their good or bad cha- 
racter. ‘ Butthese Jews of Constan- 
tinople are rich men, pious and bene 
volent, and patiently endure the evils 
of the captivity.” 

On quitting Constantinople, the 
Rabbi avoided the risks to be appre- 
hended among the ferocious Turkmans 
of Asia Minor, by taking passage 
from Gallipoli for the port of Corycus 
in Cilicia, touching at Rhodes and 
several of the Aigean islands. His 
account of the Druses and of the As- 
sassins of Mount Lebanon, whose ter- 
ritories he passed in his journey 
through Syria, is singularly accurate 
for the time at which it was written ; 
and he takes especial notice of the 
excellent port and extensive commerce 
of Tyre—many of the Jews resident 
in which, contrary to the general 
custom of their nation, were seamen 
and ship-owners. From Tyre he 
passed by Acre, ** where most of the 
pilgrims disembark who visit Jerusa- 
lem bysea :”’ and he visited, apparently 
with implicit faith, the site of the altar 
raised by Elijah on Mount Carmel, 
(Kings, I. xviii. 30,) and the ruins of 
the palace of Ahab at Sebaste or Sa- 
maria. The heresies of the Samari- 
tans, about a hundredt of whom were 
still resident in the vicinity of their 
ancient seats, are detailed with ortho- 
dox abhorrence—and the Rabbi, shak- 
ing off the dust of his feet against 
them, hastened on his way to the holy 
city of Jerusalem. But there was 
little in the existing condition of Pa- 





* This is the translation of the present editor; the word in the original implies 
simply “ pieces of gold ”—an indefinite phrase, which Gibbon has apparently consider- 
ed as equivalent to pounds sterling—as he expresses his doubt of the possibility of an 
income of more than L.7,000,000 a-year from this source alone. - 

T The Caraites (or readers) are a sort of Hebrew Protestants, who differ from the 
rabbinists, or ordinary Jews, in rejecting the authority of the Talmud and the traditions 


of the elders, and profess to regulate their faith by the word of Scripture only. 


The 


two sects hate and anathematize each other with a full proportion of the odium theolo- 
gicum :—but the Caraites are found only ina few scattered congregations, and are 
outnumbered at least a hundred-fold by their antagonists, 

¢ Mr Wolff found fifty families of Samaritans on Mount Gerizim, 
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lestine to gladden the heart of an Is- 
raelite. The schools of Sepphoris and 
Tiberias,* formerly the seats of the 
Jewish patriarch, were long since 
ruined and desolate—the sepulchres of 
the wise men who had once taught 
there, alone remaining as monuments 
of their former renown; and the 
fragments of the Land of Promise 
were disputed in unceasing warfare 
by the Franks and Moslems, alike re- 
vilers and persecutors of the race of 
Judah. Among the population of Je- 
rusalem, which consisted of * Jaco- 
bites, Armenians, Greeks, Georgians, 
Franks, and all the tongues of the 
Gentiles” only 200+ Jews were to be 
found, who “ dwelt in a corner, under 
the Tower of David,” and paid a 
yearly sum to the king for the mono- 
poly of the dyeing trade. But arem- 
nant of the ancient Temple still ex- 
isted, in a wall to the west of the 
Mosque of Omar, * which was one 
of the walls forming the Holy of 
Holies—itis called the Gate of Mercy, 
and all Jews resort thither to say their 
prayers.” This custom of approach- 
ing to wail over the ruins of the Tem- 
ple is as old as the time of Constantine, 
by whom the Jews were first permit- 
ted to visit the city, from which they 
had been, since its capture by Adrian 
in the war of Bar-Cochab, (A.D. 134,) 
so rigidly excluded, that they were 
not even allowed to ascend any of the 
neighbouring hills which commanded 
a view of its walls. The latest and 
most diligent of travellers in Pales« 
tine was himself an eye-witness tothe 
scene. * The spot is on the western 
exterior of the area of the great 
mosque, considerably south of the 
middle ; andis approached only by a 
narrow crooked lane, which there ter- 
minates at the wall in a very small 
open space... . Two old men, Jews, 
sat there on the ground, reading to- 
gether in a book of Hebrew prayers. 
It is the nearest point in which they 
can venture to approach their ancient 
Temple ; and, fortunately for them, it 
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is sheltered from observation by the 
narrowness of the lane and the dead 
walls around. Here, bowed in the 
dust, they may at least weep undis- 
turbed over the fallen glory of their 
race ; and bedew with their tears the 
soil which so many thousands of their 
forefathers once moistened with their 
blood.”—(Robinson’s Researches in 
Palestine, i. 350.) 

The researches and veneration of 
Benjamin were, of course, exclusively 
reserved for the tombs and memorials 
of the fathers of his own race—the 
great resort of Christian pilgrimage 
being only incidentally alluded to as 
“the burial-place of that man of 
Nazareth”—and his notices on these 
points are valuable, as showing that 
at this period the tombs of David and 
his successors, which later tradition 
has erroneously placed on the north 
of Jerusalem,{ were assigned to their 
correct scriptural locality on Mount 
Zion. The entrance to these sepul- 
chres, however, he states to have 
been so effectually walled up, about 
fifteen years previously, by order of 
the Latin patriarch, as to be hardly 
recognizable, in consequence of a 
marvellous adventure which befell two 
workmen, who, when employed in 
breaking away the large stones from 
the foot of the wall, discovered the 
entrance of a vast vault, ‘ supported 
by pillars of marble encrusted with 
gold and silver, and in which stood a 
table with a golden sceptre and crown. 
This was the sepulchre of David; on 
the left of which were those of Solo- 
mon, and of the other kings of Judah. 
There were also numerous locked 
coffers, the contents of which they 
were desirous to ascertain ; but when 
they would have entered, a blast of 
wind, like a mighty hurricane, issued 
forth and threw them to the ground 
almost lifeless ; and there they lay till 
the evening, when a voice was heard 
crying aloud, ‘ Arise, and get you 
hence,’ Then the men went, full of 
fear, and reported to the patriarch 





* According to Dr Clarke, Tiberias has become in latter days the residence of a 
singular potentate—“ The King of the Fleas has certainly established his court there.” 
The town was almost totally destroyed by the great earthquake of Jan. 1, 1837. 

+ The Jews in Jerusalem at the present day, are estimated by Dr Robinson at about 


3000. 


} Dr Robinson has, we think, satisfactorily demonstrated, that the so-called Tombs of 
the Kings are in fact the mausoleun. of Helena, a queen of Adiabene, who became a 


convert to Judaism, 
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what had befallenthem, ... . . de- 
claring that they would not attempt 
to go again to the cave, as it was not 
God’s will to discover it to any one. 
The patriarch accordingly consulted 
Rabbi Abraham, a learned Jew, who 
was one of the mourners of Jerusa- 
lem,* who, having heard the tale of 
the two labourers, pronounced that 
the place thus discovered was the 
sepulchre of David and his successors ; 
and by order of the patriarch, it was 
forthwith built up, so as to hide it 
from all men, even unto this day. 
And it was from Rabbi Abraham 
above-mentioned, that I heard all 
this.” The vast extent of the ancient 
crypts under the Temple and Mount 
Zion, (* cavati sub terra montes,” as 
they are called by Tacitus,— Hist. lib. 
v. ch. 12,) is noticed by all early de- 
scribers; but the principal part of 
these subterranean edifices, called by 
the Jews the Treasury of Solomon, is 
generally said to have fallen in and 
been utterly overwhelmed, A.D. 133, 
during the revolt of the famous im- 
postor Bar-Cochab, “ the Son of the 
Star.” A casual excavation, however, 
may again have partially uncovered 
them, and thus furnished the worthy 
Rabbi Abraham with the groundwork 
of the wondrous legend with which 
he amused the credulity of his Euro- 
pean friend; as it has, in our own 
times, supplied the locality to which 
Mr D’ Israeli has dispatched the hero 
of his no less wondrous Tale of Alroy, 
(the origin of which we shall here- 
after allude to,) in search of the sceptre 
of Solomon. 

Though Rabbi Benjamin visited, 
with due reverence, the sepulchres of 
the great patriarchs of his race, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, with their 
wives, at Bethlehem and Hebron, his 
account of those venerable shrines 
differs in no essential particulars from 
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those of later travellers. But when 
he reaches Damascus, “ the frontier 
town of the empire of Noureddin, the 
king of the Togarmini, who are call- 
ed Turks,” his inveterate propensity 
once more developes itself, for reduc- 
ing every thing which he saw to the 
Hebrew standard. Thus the famous 
mosque of the Ommiyan caliphs, as 
we are gravely informed, ‘ was in 
ancient times the palace of Benhadad; 
one wall of it was built of glass by art- 
magic, with as many openings as 
there are days in the solar year—so 
that the sun throws his light into each 
in succession during his annual revo- 
lution.” It also contained, among 
other relics, the rib of a giant king 
named Abkhamas, ‘‘ which measured 
nine spans in length, and two in 
breadtht . . . The name of this king 
was found engraved on a stone of his 
tomb, which also contained the infor- 
mation that he reigned over the whole 
world.” In addition to these pieces 
of exclusive information, some details 
are given on the state of the Jewish 
University at Damascus, which, since 
the extinction of the ancient semi- 
naries of Tiberias and Sepphoris, had 
been the principal seat of Hebrew 
learning on the west of the Euphrates ; 
though the presidents now derived 
their authority from the commission 
of the Prince of the Captivity at Bag- 
dad. Many rich and learned men 
were found among the 3000 Jewish 
inhabitants of the city ; and the Ca- 
raites, Samaritans, and Rabbinists, all 
lived together in harmony, though 
no intermarriage took place between 
them. 

The route from Damascus to Bag- 
dad, though each town is minutely 
specified, presents nothing worthy of 
notice, except the hypothesis of the 
foundation of Balbec, which is said to 
have been the city built by Solomon 





* On the capture of Jerusalem by Godfrey, the Jews were enclosed in their syna- 











gogue and burnt alive; and their condition in Palestine, throughout the duration of the 
Latin kingdom, was one of great hardship and suffering. A fresh persecution appears 
to have taken place soon after the visit of Benjamin, as Rabbi Petakiah, twenty years 
later, found only one Jew there; but they speedily reassembled on the recapture of 
the city by Saladin. Those who constantly lamented over these fresh misfortunes, 
were called “ mourners of Jerusalem ;” they wore only black garments, and were con 
tinually occupied in fasting and prayer. 

+ These dimensions are, however, trifling in comparison to those of the thigh-bone 
of Elijah, (or Isaiah—our memory will not serve us at this moment which of the two,) 
the sepulchre of which, on the hill called the Giant’s Grave, on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus, measures full sixty yards in length. 
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for the daughter of Pharaoh, “ by the 
help (as men pretend) of Ashmedai,” 
(Asmodeus.) But Bagdad, the time- 
honoured residence of the Abbasside 
caliphs, and the metropolis, both poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical, of the whole 
Mohammedar world, requires a more 
extended notice. When it was visited 
by Rabbi Benjamin, the caliphs had 
recovered some share of the political 
power, from which they had so long 
been debarred by their nominal minis- 
ters, the Bouiyan and Seljookian 
sultans of Persia, and the rich pro- 
vinces of Irak once more paid tribute 
to the Commander of the Faithful. 
But the gleam of splendour which 
gilded the last days of the caliphate, 
before its final extinction in the tor- 
rent of Mogul conquest, appears, from 
the narrative of our traveller, (the 
only contemporary authority, ) to have 
been rather of an ecclesiastical than 
a warlike character. The charitable 
foundations and hospitals of the city 
are commemorated, rather than its 
arsenals or military strength ; and it 
was only on a particular day of the 
year, at the end of the Ramadhan, 
that the caliph left the precincts of his 
palace, (the circuit of which was three 
miles, comprising within its enclo- 
sures, parks, pleasure-grounds, and 
reservoirs,) and repaired to the great 
mosque, to appear before the assem- 
bled Moslems, as the visible head of 
their religion.* But the walls of Bag- 
dad contained yet another sovereign, 
far more sacred in the eyes of Rabbi 
Benjamin, than the descendant of the 
Prophet’s uncle; this was the titular 
successor and representative of David, 
the Prince of the Jewish Captivity. 
These “ Princes of the Captivity” 
(Rosh Ha-gola) held a conspicuous 
place in Jewish history, for many 
centuries after the fall of Jerusalem, 
and the restricted authority which 
they were permitted to exercise, is 
often fondly referred to by contempo- 
rary Hebrew controversialists, as a 
proof that the sceptre had not yet 
wholly departed from Judah, and that 
the appointed time, therefore, was not 
yet come for the advent of the Shiloh 
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or Messiah. Within less than a cen< 
tury from the final destruction of the 
Temple, the existence of two distinct 
series of these peculiar rulers can be 
ascertained, holding sway respectively 
to the east and west of the Euphrates; 
and the succession of the former con- 
tinued uninterrupted for full a thou- 
sand years. The patriarch of the 
west, or (as he is sometimes called) 
the ethnarch of the Jews, whose office 
was generally elective, dwelt at Ti- 
berias, (where the Sanhedrim is tra- 
ditionally said to have found timely 
refuge before the last siege of the city,) 
and held spiritual supremacy over his 
dispersed brethren throughout the 
Roman Empire—while the Jews to 
the east of the Euphrates, paid obedi- 
ence to a real or reputed} descendant 
of David, who resided on the banks of 
that river, and bore, under the protec- 
tion of the Parthian kings, the here- 
ditary title of Prince of the Captivity 
of Babylon. The latter ruler ap- 
pears to have combined, with the rank 
of chief of the rabbis, some consider- 
able share of political power, and to 
have affected, on public occasions, the 
state of a temporal sovereign ; yet one 
of their number was worsted by his 
ecclesiastical competitor the pontiff of 
Tiberias, in a controversy on the in- 
terpretation of the law as to the time 
of keeping the Passover—a singular 
parallel to the disputes on the period 
of Easter, which caused the schism of 
the Eastern and Western Churches! 
The Jews, however, never became in 
Persia, the object of that jealous sus- 
picion which their fierce and frequent 
revolts had kindled against them in 
the Roman empire, and which led to 
the extinction of the ethnarchate at 
Tiberias, by an edict of Theodosius, 
The Princes of the Captivity remain- 
ed undisturbed during the four cen- 
turies of the Sassanian dynasty ; and 
Bosthenai, one of their number, is 
said to have married the daughter of 
Yezdijird, the last monarch of that 
line. 

But it was under the Mohammedan 
rule, during the reigns of the earlier 
Abbasside caliphs, that the honours 





* In an able memoir by Mr Lebrecht, “ On the state of the caliphate at Bagdad,” 
which appears in the second volume, it is clearly shown that the reigning caliph must 
have been Al-Moktah Be-amri'llah, the thirty-first of the Abbassides, who ruled from 


1160 to 1700. 


+ Vespasian is said to have sought out, and put to death, all of the lineage of David. 
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and prosperity of this phantom of Jew- 
ish royalty reached their zenith. The 
seat of the Prince of the Captivity was 
fixed at Bagdad, and his delegated 
authority over all the Jews in the Sa- 
racen empire, ‘‘ from the Euphrates 
to the confines of India,” confirmed by 
the Commander of the Faithful, to 
whom each successive Rosh Ha-gola 
did homage, and received investiture 
from his hands, as the Greek and Ar- 
menian patriarchs of Constantinople 
still do from the Sultan. His inau- 
guration by his own people was so- 
lemnized with great pomp and mag- 
nificence :—the newly-created prince 
was placed on a lofty throne, while 
gold and costly offerings were laid at 
his feet, and the deputies of the syna- 
gogues throughout Persia and the East 
bent the knee before the claimant of 
the sceptre of David; but he was, at 
the same time, admonished by the 
elders, that he should regard his ele- 
vation as an occasion of sorrow rather 
than rejoicing, “ since Jerusalem is 
still desolate and defiled, and thou art 
but the captive ruler of a captive peo- 
ple.” His revenues, derived both from 
voluntary contributions and from cer- 
tain taxes which he was authorized to 
levy on the Jews in Bagdad and else- 
where, enabled him to support consi- 
derable state; and he was treated, 
even by the Moslems, with the respect 
due to royalty. In the capacity of 
spiritual chief, he consecrated, by im- 
position of hands, the rabbis and mi- 
nisters appointed to officiate in the sy- 
nagogues, wherever his pontificate was 
acknowledged; and, on public occa- 
sions, the presidents of the two great 
Jewish universities of Sura and Pombe- 
ditha, in Mesopotamia, sat on his right 
and left, while the members of the ten 
rabbinic colleges of Bagdad were 
ranged on either side. But between 
these dignified chiefs of the law and 
their titular prince, fierce and fre- 
quent disputes arose on abstruse points 
of doctrine and discipline, which con- 
tinued to distract the Jewish commu- 
nity till the dignities of Prince of the 
Captivity and Master of the Colleges 
were united, about the commence- 
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ment of the eleventh century, in the 
person of the illustrious Schevivah. 
But the evil days of Israel were once 
more drawing near; and the Rosh 
Ha-gola shared in the depression of 
their patrons, the Abbassides, whose 
power had almost wholly passed into 
the hands of their titular ministers or 
Emirs-al-Omrah, the Bouiyan sove- 
reigns.of Persia. The latter days of 
Schevivah himself, whose life was ex- 
tended beyond a century, were dis- 
quieted by the violence of these fierce 
soldiers, which sparer. not the palace 
or person of the calivh himself; but 
the final blow was deferred till the 
time of his successor. Instigated by 
the vast wealth of the Jews, the Sul- 
tan Jelal-ed-dowlah set on foot a 
furious persecution; the colleges and 
synagogues were destroyed, and their 
revenues confiscated, and Hezekiah, 
the last of the continuous line of 
Princes of the Captivity, was publicly 
executed in 1040. Those among the 
rabbis and men of note who escaped 
the storm, including two sons of He- 
zekiah, fled to Africa and Spain, 
where they first introduced the Tal- 
mudic lore of the East; while the fabric 
of the Jewish constitution at Bagdad 
appeared to have perished for ever. 
Atthevisit of Rabbi Benjamin, how- 
ever, every thing appears to have been 
re-established nearly on its former foot- 
ing; a restoration which, not impro- 
bably, followed the recovery of un- 
fettered power by the caliphs, as no-« 
ticed above. The existing Prince of 
the Captivity, Daniel, the son of Chis- 
dai, claimed, like his predecessors, to 
be of the line of David;* and his ju. 
risdiction and prerogatives are de- 
scribed as being almost identical with 
those which they held before the per« 
secution by Jelal-ed-dowlah. “ He 
holds high command over all Jewish 
congregations within the authority of 
the Commander of the Faithful; and, 
whenever he goes to visit the caliph, 
he rides on a horse,”’ (a privilege then, 
as till recently in Turkey, ordinarily 
restricted to Moslems,) “ wearing a 
dress of embroidered silk, and a large 
turban surmounted by a diadem. He 





* Rabbi Petakiah, of Ratisbon, who visited Bagdad abeut twenty years after Ben- 
jamin, calls the then head of the Captivity, Samuel; and adds, that he proved his de- 


scent, by an attested pedigree, from the prophet of the same name. 


In this case, the 


dignity must have become elective; of its ultimate fate nothing certain appears to be 
known; it probably vanished at the sack of Bagdad by the Moguls, in A. D, 1258. 
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is escorted by numerous cavaliers, 
both Jews and Mohammedans; while 
a crier proclaims in Arabic, ‘ Make 
way before our Lord the son of Da- 


vid!’” The ten colleges had also 
been re-edified, as the names of their 
presidents are enumerated ; yet the 
whole Jewish population of the city 
was only a thousand, though, in the 
neighbouring cities of Irak, the num- 
bers are said to be far greater, * in- 
cluding many learned expounders of 
the law. The sepulchre of the Pro- 
phet Ezekiel, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, was regarded with equal 
honour by Jews and Moslems; and a 
synagogue, at a town called Shafja- 
thib, is mentioned as the object of pe- 
culiar veneration, being wholly built 
of earth and stone brought from Jeru- 
salem. Of the two once-famed uni- 
versities of Sura and Pombeditha, (or 
Juba,) however, the former was wholly 
in ruins, and the latter greatly decay- 
ed, containing little remarkable, be- 
yond the shrines of many of the wise 
and mighty men of those bygone 
ages when the Jews of Mesopotamia 
_claimed to be ranked as the noblest 
of the nation, asserting, as we are 
told by Maimonides, that “ Ezra car- 
ried with him the chaff only of the 
people, and left the pure wheat in Ba- 
bylon.” 

An account here follows of the in- 
dependent Jews in Kaibar, Tehama, 
and other districts of Yemen and Cen- 
tral Arabia, which Purchas dubiously 
characterizes as “strange if true,” 
and which has met with still less 
courtesy from other editors. It does 
not, indeed, appear that Benjamin 
personally visited these almost in- 
accessible regions, but merely gives 
the result of his enquiries in Mesopo- 
tamias; and to this must be attributed 
the exaggerated number of 50,000 
inhabitants which he assigns to the 
city of Khaibar, and the still more 
extravagant population of 100,000 
attributed to Telmas, both of which 
are described by all other writers as 
inconsiderable towns, fortified for 
strongholds in the oases of the desert. 
But the independent Jews of Arabia 
can, in truth, be traced to days far 
remote, as a numerous, valiant, and 
wealthy race, who ruled over Yemen 
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and Tehama till they were driven 
from the former kingdom by an army 
which their merciless persecution of 
the Christians impelled the King of 
Abyssinia to send against them; and 
they were the last to submit to the 
yoke imposed upon all the Arab tribes 
by the sword of Mohammed, whose 
death, indeed, is popularly attributed 
to a slow poison administered by the 
patriotic revenge of a woman of Khai- 
bar. They are said, by Elmakin, to 
have been afterwards transplanted by 
Omar into Syria, under the plea, that 
the Prophet had enjoined his followers 
to tolerate no unbelievers within the 
limits of Arabia; and it does not ap~ 
pear at what period they returned ; 
but Benjamin heard of them as flou- 
rishing under the government of a 
chief named Rabbi Kanan, or Kenana, 
the same name as that of the Jewish 
prince of Khaibar when Muhammed 
took the place. Part of these Arabian 
Jews (those of Telmas) were held, on 
the authority of tradition, to be “ the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, who having been led 
captive by Shalmanezer, king of Ashur, 
took refuge in these regions, and there 
erected these strong cities ;” but this 
claim of ancient lineage, whether well 
founded or not, appears, in the pre-. 
sent day, to have been lost by lapse of 
time. But the Jews of Tehama, whom 
Rabbi Benjamin represents as calling 
themselves, in his day, Bent Rechab, 
(Rechabites, or Sons of Rechab,) still 
not only preserve unbroken the me~ 
mory of their descent from the pro- 
genitor whose name they bear, but 
live in constant obedience to these 
precepts, their ancient observance of 
which was rewarded by the promise, 
(Jeremiah xxv. 19,) that ‘* Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, should not want a 
man to stand before the Lord for 
ever.” Faithful to the commandment 
of their patriarch, they “ drink no 
wine all their days; nor build houses 
to dwell in;’’ nor have they “ vine- 
yard, nor field, nor seed, but dwell in 
tents, according to all that Jonadab 
their father commanded them.” Rabbi 
Benjamin further describes them as a 
warlike and predatory race, like the 
Bedoweens, and a * terror to their 
neighbours’’—qualities in which, as 





*By a misprint in the translation, (but not in the Hebrew text,) Kufa is said to 
contain ‘* 70,000,” instead of “ 7000” Jews. 
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well as in their peculiar mode of liv- 
ing, the lapse of seven centuries since 
the travels of Benjamin has made no 
alteration. The Jewish missionary, 
Wolff, who visited these regions about 
twenty-five years since, describes 
them, on the information of one of 
their number, as inhabiting, to the 
number of 60,000, three oases in the 
neighbourhood of Mekka; they are 
fieree and expert horsemen, levying 
tolls on the caravans, and attacking 
them in case of denial. The man from 
whom these particulars were derived 
was “ of a livelier countenance than 
Arabs in general; he courteously ac- 
cepted the whole Bible, reading it 
both in Arabic and Hebrew; when 
asked who he was, he read, in a voice 
of thunder, the 35th chapter of Je- 
remiah, and said, ‘I am a son of 
Rechab!’ He then mounted his horse, 
and vanished at full speed.’* Scarcely 
the continued dispersion of the Jews 
themselves affurds a more striking evi- 
dence of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
than the corroboration, after twenty- 
three centuries, of the separate exist- 
ence and unchangeable observances 
of this faithful race. 

We must return, however, from this 
interesting digression, to Benjamin 
himself, who proceeds to notice, in 
order, all the cities of Persia and the 
neighbouring countries, as far as Sa- 
markand,f the Jewish population of 
which, probably by an error of tran- 
script, is rated at 50,000. It was 
probably during his sojourn at the City 
of Peace, that he collected most of his 
information relative to those Eastern 
regions and their Jewish denizens ; as 
beyond Bagdad, or perhaps Ispahan, 
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his personal travels do not appear to 
have extended.{ Among other epi- 
sodes he here introduces a somewhat 
marvellous narration, relative to the 
apocryphal Jewish kingdom, tradition- 
ally said to have existed for several 
hundred years to the west of the Cas- 
pian, and to have originated in the 
conversion to Judaism of a Khozar 
king, named Bulan, somewhere about 
the seventh century of ourera. Our 
Rabbi, however, who professes to have 
conversed with one of these Jews, 
whom he encounteredin Persia, claims 
a far nobler origin for this indepen- 
dent state than the proselytism of a 
barbarian chief, alleging them to be 
the descendants of the tribes of Zabu- 
lon, Dan,§ and Naphtali, whom Shal- 
manezer carried away captive, and 
“put in Halah and Habor by the 
river Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes.” ‘ Their territory,” says 
Benjamin, “lies beyond the moun- 
tains of Khazvin and the river Kizil- 
Ozein, and is twenty days in extent; 
they are subject to no nation, but are 
ruled by their own prince, and are in 
alliance with the Caphar-Tarac, or 
infidel Turks, (otherwise called the 
Ghuz, ||) who adore the wind and live 
in the desert, feeding on raw meat, 
without bread or wine, and who have 
no noses, but breathe through two 
small holes in their face” —a scarcely 
caricatured portraiture of the Mogul 
physiognomy. He proceeds to relate 
how, some years previously, the King 
of Persia, marching against the Ca- 
phar- Tarac to punish their predatory 
incursions into his dominions, was be< 
wildered in the desert through the 
treachery of his guide, and at length 





*«* Rabbi Moska Secat is quite certain that the Beni Khaibar are descendants of 
the Rechabites; to the present moment they drink no wine, and have neither vineyard, 
nor field, nor seed, but dwell, like Arabs, in tents; they believe and observe the Jaw of 
Moses by tradition, for they are not in possession of the written law.”— Wolfs Jour- 


nal, i. 257, 


¢ Siaphaz and Gina, which have puzzled former translators, are identified by the 
present editor with Shiraz and Khiva; and Nekrokis is Kish, near Ormuz. 

t This point has, we think, been satisfactorily settled by the present editor, who re- 
marks, in confirmation of his opinion, that the frequent personal notices of eminent 


Hebrews resident in each city, do not extend east of Bagdad. 


The negligence of Pur- 


chas and other early translators has in this case brought undeserved discredit on the 
author, by using the first person, (‘‘in eight days I came”—‘‘in twenty-two days I 
sailed,”) when the text only states the fact of such being the distance. 

§ He had already placed the Danites among the Jews of Telmas. 

|| It would hence appear that the Ghuz had not at this period embraced Moham- 
medanism; yet Abul-Feda, in his account of this war, expressly mentions them as 


Moslems. 
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found himself on the confines of the 
Jewish territory. The Jews at first 
prepared to give him a hostile recep- 
tion; but on the king’s threatening to 
revenge on the Persian Jews any 
damage he might receive from them, 
they consented to supply his army 
with provisions, and entertained him 
honourably for fifteen days. They 
availed themselves of this interval, 
however, to send private information 
to their allies, the Caphar-Tarac, of 
the impending invasion; and in con- 
sequence, “‘ when the king went forth 
to give them battle, the Caphar-Tarac 
conquered, and slew so many of the 
Persians, that the king escaped to his 
country with only a very few fol- 
lowers.” 

There can be no doubt but this 
strange tale is intended to refer to the 
fatal expedition of Sandjar, (* the last 
hero,’”’ as Gibbon calls him, * of the 
Seljick race,”) against the Turkomans 
of the desert, in A.D. 1153—in which, 
far from escaping with even “a few 
followers,” he lost both his army and 
his liberty, and was detained for four 
years by his savage captors. But the 
episode of the Jewish kingdom is 
mentioned by none of the numerous 
Moslem historians who have treated 
of this famous war, (the devastation 
consequent on which forms the theme 
of one of the most beautiful poems in 
the Persian language ;) and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, according to the 
strait-laced notions of modern geo- 
graphy, how his march against a tribe 
lying beyond the Oxus to the cast of 
the Caspian, can have brought him in 
contact with a kingdom, either real or 
imaginary, which lay to the west of 
that sea. ‘ Hand nostri tantas com- 
ponere lites.” But certain it is, that 
a sort of undefined vision of Jewish 
power and grandeur, somewhere in 
this direction, continued, for a long 
period, to haunt the imaginations of 
the children of Judah in all parts of 
the world, as the legendary African 
kingdom of Prester John haunted the 
Portuguese navigators in later days ; 
and not long after this time, a corre- 
spondence (which the less easy faith of 
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later days has rejected as altogether 
spurious) was promulgated, as having 
passed between certain rabbis in Spain 
and the reigning king, whose name 
was said to be Joseph. It is pos- 
sible that this story may have origi- 
nated in the claim of descent from 
David, which is said to have been set 
up by the ancient kings of Georgia; 
but even in more modern times the 
tradition has not wholly fallen into 
oblivion. Dr Giles Fletcher, who was 
sent as an envoy from Queen Eliza- 
beth to the Czar Ivan the Terrible, 
about 1588, strongly opined that the 
Tartars near the Caspian must be 
descended from the Ten Tribes, as- 
signing, as his chief reason, that the 
Tartars also consisted of ten tribes! 
And in our own days the claims of the 
Jews of Daghestan (a mountainous 
province on the west of the Caspian) 
to rank as the progeny of a remnant 
at least, have been advocated with 
considerable plausibility by a convert 
from Judaism,* who argues, from their 
ignorance of the Babylonian Talmud, 
and the primitive simplicity of their 
ritual and observances, that they must 
have branched off from the main stock 
at a period very far antecedent to the 
introduction of the rabbinical tram- 
mels. Even the Lesghis in those 
parts, though bigoted Moslems, claim 
descent from the tribe of Dan; and 
**the Jews of Androva, a town on the 
north-west of the Caspian, have in- 
formed me that they were in posses- 
sion of these countries as late as the 
twelfth century, as described by Ben- 
jamin-of Tudela; and were only finally 
driven from them in the time of Nadir 
Shah, when thousands were compelled 
to embrace the Mohammedan faith. 
According to their traditions, those 
inhabiting the mountain regions, called 
by the inhabitants Jeordico and Tu- 
bar, by the Jews Yerico and Thabor, 
are the descendants of the two tribes 
and a half, the first portion of the 
captivity of the whole house of Israel.” 

We must not, however, quit this 
part of the narrative without noticing 
a strange legend here inserted, relative 
to one of the numerous pretenders to 





* The Remnant Found,” by the Rev. Jacob Samuel. 


London, 1841. An intelli- 


gent American traveller, Dr Asahel Grant, has recently attempted to identify the Nes- 
torian Christians of Koordistan with the lost tribes; but his arguments, being foreign 


to the narrative of Benjamin, are beyond our present scope. 


His elucidations of his 


hypothesis, however, are extremely ingenious and interesting. 
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the attributes and character of the 
Messiah, and which, in addition to its 
other merits, is entitled to a further 
share of our gratitude as having sup- 
plied the Rabbi’s namesake, Benjamin 
D' Israeli the younger, with the ground- 
work of his ‘ Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy ""—a tale wondrous, in sooth, in 
many respects, and not least from its 
having baffled the ingenuity of nume- 
rous readers, ourselves among the 
number, to decide whether it be writ- 
ten in prose or verse. Among the 
innumerable rebellions and convul- 
sions which preceded the fall of the 
Seljookian empire, the fate of this 
remarkable impostor seems to have 
been passed over unnoticed by the 
Moslem chroniclers; but the authen- 
ticity of Rabbi Benjamin’s account, 
which till Jately formed the principal 
authority for his ever having existed, 
has been confirmed, in all the main 
facts, by a MS. recently discovered in 
the Paris Library; and the tale, even 
when stripped of the poetical imagery 
with which it has been invested by 
the fancy of the modern author, is not 
without interest, as a singular specimen 
of Hebrew “ romance of the middle 


ages.’ Hear it in the words, some- 
what abridged, of Benjamin the 
Elder :— 


«* About ten years ago,” (from A.D. 
1155 to 1160,) ** there rose a man in 
the city of Amaria, named David-el- 
Roi, (the seer,) who, being deeply 
versed not only in the Mosaic law and 
the Talmud, but also in the writings 
of the Ishmaelites, (Moslems,) and the 
books of the magicians, determined to 
rebel against the King of Persia, and 
to gather together the Jews who dwell 
in the mountains of Chaphton, that he 
might war with the Gentiles, and con- 
quer Jerusalem, From the false mi- 
racles which he showed, some of the 
Jews believed on him, and-called him 
Messiah ; and the King of Persia, 
hearing these things, summoned him 
tohis presence. He went without fear, 
and when he was asked, * Art thou the 
king of the Jews?’ he answered ‘I 
am!’ Whereupon the king command- 
ed him to be cast into a prison, where 
those are put who are imprisoned 
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for life, on the banks of the Kizil- 
Ozein. But three days after, while 
the king sat in council with his nobles 
and ministers, behold! David appeared 
among them; and when the king 
enquired of him, * Who hath set 
thee free?’ he replied, ‘My own 
wisdom; for I fear neither thee nor 
thy servants.’ Then the king cried 
out and said, * Seize him!’ but his 
servants made answer, ‘ His voice is 
heard by us, but his bodily form we 
see not!’ David then said, ‘I now 
go my way!’ and the king being 
greatly astonished, followed him to 
the banks of the river, with all his 
nobles and servants; and he spread his 
shawl on the water, and crossed the 
river thereon, having now made himself 
visible to all; and they pursued him 
in boats, but in vain—and the same 
day he travelled to Amaria, ten days’ 
journey, by virtue of the Shem Ham- 
phorash,* and declared to the Jews 
what had befallen him, The king 
now sent to the Commander of the 
Faithful at Bagdad, desiring him that 
he should exhort the’ Prince of the 
Captivity to check the proceedings of 
David-el-Roi, and threatening that 
otherwise he would put to death all 
the Jews in his empire. The syna- 
gogues in Persia also sent letters to 
the Prince of the Captivity, saying, 
«* Restrain this man, we beseech you, 
lest innocent blood be shed.” Then 
the Prince of the Captivity and the 
rulers of the colleges wrote thus unto 
David :—*‘* Be it known to thee, that 
we have not yet seen the signs by which 
it (our deliverance) shall manifest 
itself, (Ps. Ixxiv. 9;) and that by 
strength shall no man prevail, (1 Sam. 
ii. 9.) We charge thee, therefore, to 
abstain from those ways in which 
thou hast walked, Jest thou be cast 
out and cut off from all Israel.” 
Nevertheless, David-el-Roi would not 
hearken to their words, till a certain 
prince of the Turks named Zeined- 
din, who was subject to the King of 
Persia, persuaded the father-in-law of 
David, by giving him ten thousand 
pieces of gold, so that he thrust David 
through the middle with a sword 
while he lay in his bed ; and thus were 





* « The explained name,” or real name of God, which all the orientals, Moslems as 
well as Jews, hold to have been engraven on the signet of Solomon, and to have given 


him power over all created beings, 
plained by the Talmud. 


The miracles of our Saviour are also thus ex- 
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his evil devices ended. Yet, so was 
not the wrath of the King of Persia 
quieted against the Jews, who dwelt 
in the mountains and in his country; 
till the Prince of the Captivity wrote 
letters, and the Jews presented peti- 
tions, with one hundred: talents of 
gold, so that the king’s anger was 
appeased.” 

The more romantic finale to the 
career of this remarkable adventurer, 
which has been adopted by Mr D’Is- 
raeli, is borrowed from the Shebet 
Jehuda (Rod of Judah) by Rabbi Solo- 
mon Ben Virga—‘* When David was 
asked by the king what proof he would 
give of his mission, he said, ¢ Cut off 
my head, and I shall stilllive!’* The 
king did so; and those who believed 
in this deceiver, still expect that he 
will fulfil his promise.” Which version 
of his death may be correct, there is 
no other evidence to decide. The 
Jewish chronicles, in general, avoid 
‘‘ wars and rumours of wars;” and 
the Arabic historians have not deigned 
to notice the effort for freedom made 
by one of the despised ‘ sons of the 
captivity ;” yet the name of the latest 
champion who essayed (albeit in vain) 
to rear the lion-banner of Judah, de- 
serves to be rescued from the oblivion 
to which its other cotemporaries have 
consigned it. 

The enquiries of Rabbi Benjamin 
respecting his scattered brethren in 
the remote regions of the East, appear 
to have been sufficiently extensive 
during his residence in Persia; as he 
gives the statistics and numbers of the 
Jewish population in most of the ports 
along the western coast of India, and 
even as far as the island of Khandi, or 
Ceylon, in which he says that no less 
than 23,000 of the dispersion were 
resident—an account remarkably con- 
firmed by Edrisi, who states the im- 
portance of the Jews in the Ceylonese 
community to have been such, that 
four of the sixteen ministers of the 
king were constantly of that faith. 
His accounts of the manners and cus- 
toms of these distant countries have 
been much cavilled at by sundry of 
his critics, who were misled by the 
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error of translation above noticed, in 
supposing these hearsay notes to be 
intended for the results of personal 
observation. His statements, how- 
ever, when fairly examined, contain 
more than the average proportion of 
accuracy usually found in the rambling 
accounts brought home by travellers 
of that age; and he has the merit of 
being the first European who mentions 
the empire of China—though his ac- 
count of the sea of Nikpha, and the 
rocs or griffins there found, partakes 
rather strongly of the marvellous ; he 
does not, however, profess, like Ebn 
Batuta, ever to have seen one of those 
giant birds, of the existence of which 
he appears to entertain no doubt. 

The route of the Rabbi from Bag- 
dad on his return to the west, lay 
through Ormus, and along the Ara- 
bian coasts, to the port of Assuan, or 
Syene, and thence down the Nile into 
Egypt; his description of which coun- 
try is almost the only part of the con- 
cluding portion of his narrative re- 
quiring any particular notice. The 
time of his visit is fixed as antecedent 
to 1171, the period of the extinction 
of the Fatimite dynasty of caliphs, by 
his mention of the people of the coun- 
try as “ rebels (or Sheahs) who obey 
the Commander of the Faithful of the 
sect of Ali Ebn Abu~ Taleb, and rebel 
against the Abbasside caliph who re- 
sides at Bagdad, so that there is per- 
petual hatred between them.” Like 
his more orthodox rival, the Fatimite 
caliph was seen in public only on the 
high festivals of Islam, and when the 
inundation of the Nile attained its 
height—remaining secluded at all other 
times in the palace or citadel of Cairo, 
to which Benjamin applies the He- 
brew name of Zoan. The Jews in 
Egypt appear not to have acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Prince of 
the Captivity; their rabbis and min- 
isters being nominated by an inde- 
pendent primate, resident in Cairo, 
who bore the title of /ord of lords. In 
addition to the ordinary antiquities, 
we are informed that the granaries of 
Joseph were still to be traced among 
the ruins of the old city ; “‘ andin the 





* When Said Ebn Jubeyr, one of the last survivors of the companions of the pro- 
phet, was decapitated by order of the sanguinary Hedjaj, the severed head thrice re- 
peated the words “ La illah il Allah!” “ There is no God but God! ”—So at least says 
the Tavikh- Tabari ; and there are various similar instances recorded in the veracious 
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outskirts is the very ancient synagogue 
of our great master, Moses, on whom 
be peace!” Of the commerce and 
magnificence of Alexandria, where he 
found 3000 Jews, he gives a detailed 
account ; including among the wonders 
of the city, the magical mirror which 
formerly adorned the Pharos, and gave 
warning to the citizens of the approach 
of a hostile fleet; he is not, however, 
justly chargeable with being the au- 
thor of this fiction, which is found in 
several Arabic writers. From Da- 
mietta he embarked for Sicily; and 
thence traversing Italy and crossing 
the Alps, finally regained his Spanish 
home. 

In the foregoing summary of Ben- 
jamin’s wanderings, we have princi- 
pally kept in view that which appears 
to have been his own main object, the 
giving a general sketch of the condi- 
tion of the Jews at the period when he 
travelled. In Europe, though the 
crusading spirit had occasionally been 
perverted into furious persecutions 
against them, their treatment was 
marked by far less of contumelious 
severity than soon afterwards became 
the case. They were even allowed 
in France to hold land, and exercise 
the ordinary rights of citizenship ; 
the protection of the Pope secured 
them extensive privileges in Italy ; 
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and the Greek empire appears to have 
been almost the only part of Chris- 
tendom where the name of Jew was 
necessarily a byeword of reproach and 
insult. In Persia, they paid, like all 
other rayars, the kheraj, or capitation- 
tax, “which amounts there, as well as 
in all Mohammedan countries, to one 
amiri, equal to one maravedi and a 
third, (or about three shillings,) for 
each male of the age of fifteen and 
upwards.” But, in other respects, 
they were apparently little molested 
by the Moslems ; their Princes of the 
Captivity were protected by the be- 
neficent policy of the caliphs; and it 
was not till the following century that 
the undying hatred with which they 
are now regarded by the Persians was 
awakened, by the arrogance and op- 
pressive measures of the Jewish mi- 
nisters, who were raised to power by 
the Mogul successors of Hulaku, the 
captor of Bagdad. But, as a picture 
of the Jews in the middle ages, when 
the cup of bondage, though sufficiently 
bitter, was not yet poured out upon 
them to the uttermost dregs, the work 
of Benjamin is unique and invaluable ; 
and in the concluding words of the 
Hebrew preface, ‘his statements will 
be found on enquiry to be true and 
correct ; for he was a veracious man.” 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A MAITRE-D’ARMES, 


In the year 1824, I arrived at St 
Petersburg, with the intention of esta- 
blishing myself as a fencing-master 
in that capital. Introductions from 
distinguished individuals in Paris en- 
abled me to make a friend of Count 
Alexis W. ; and that young nobleman 
was good enough to interest himself 
warmly in my success. Not content 
with procuring me several pupils, him- 
self included, he urged me to petition 
the Emperor for the appointment of 
fencing-master to a regiment, and of- 
fered to give me a letter of recom- 
mendation to an aide-de-camp of the 
Czarewitsch Constantine, who was 
then at the Castle of Strelna, near St 
Petersburg. 

‘‘ If his imperial highness,” added 
the Count, * will write a line in your 
favour at the end of the petition, you 
will have an excellent chance of ob- 
taining what you desire. Present 
yourseif boldly, flatter his military 
pride, and try to gain his good word 
by the frank and soldierly deportment 
which has done more for you, with 
myself and others, than any letters of 
recommendation.” 

The morning after receiving this 
advice, I hired a droschhi, and set out 
for Strelna, taking with me a letter to 
General Rodna, aide-de.camp of the 
Czarewitsch; also my petition to the 
Emperor, which had been drawn up in 
due form. After driving a couple of 
hours along a good road, bordered on 
the left by country mansions and parks, 
and on the right by plains extending 
to the Gulf of Finland, I reached the 
convent of St Sergius, the saint most 
venerated in Russia after St Alexan- 
der Nieuski. Ten minutes afterwards 
I arrived at the castle, and, after some 
parley with the sentry, obtained ad- 
mittance. Some officers, who were 
lounging about, informed me that the 
General was occupied with the Czare~ 
witsch. One of them, however, took 
in my letter, and desired me to wait 
in a saloon which looked out on a 
magnificent garden. The same officer 
speedily returned, and ushered me in- 
to the apartments of the Emperor's 
brother. In one of these, I discovered 
a man standing with his back to a 
large fire, and distinguished by the 
most uncouth and forbidding counte- 


nance I ever beheld. Between a pair 
of prominent cheek-bones that would 
have graced a Calmuck Tartar, ap- 
peared what, in France, we term a 
nose écrasé, with a pair of upturned 
nostrils—the combined effect of which 
gave the owner a strong resemblance 
to a large monkey; nor am I sure whe- 
ther, in such a comparison, the disad- 
vantage would not have been on the side 
ofthe animal. The eyes of the Grand- 
duke (for he it was) were remarkable 
for their restlessness. They were 
small, deep-set, and of a colour which 
it would be difficult to'define. His 
complexion was a deep unvarying 
red. The frogs and loops which fast- 
ened his dark-green frock across his 
breast, nearly disappeared beneath a 
profusion of crosses, decorations, and 
ribbons of every colour of the rain- 
bow. He was tapping his boot with 
his riding-whip, and the undried 
splashes of mud on his pantaloons in- 
dicated that he had but recently re- 
turned from a ride or a review. At 
atable near him was seated General 
Rodna, pen in hand, and apparently 
writing under his master’s dictation. 

Not expecting so prompt an intro- 
duction, I stopped short on entering 
the room. ‘The door was scarcely 
closed when the Czarewitsch, project- 
ing his head without moving his body, 
and fixing me with his piercing eyes, 
abruptly enquired, 

‘¢ What countryman ?” 

“ French, your highness.” 

“ Age?” 

“ Six-and-twenty.” 

‘¢ Name?” 

CC 

«You want to be fencing-master to 
a regiment?” 

*¢ May it please your highness, such 
is the object of my ambition.” 

«¢ Are you a first-rate swordsman ?” 

‘I have fenced in public since my 
arrival in St Petersburg, and your 
highness can easily ascertain the opi- 
nion of those who were present.” 

‘*T heard of you, but you had only 
second-rate fencers to contend with.” 

** Which gave them a just claim 
upon my forbearance, your high- 
ness.” 

‘‘ Forbearance ?” he repeated, with 
flashing eyes and a somewhat scornful 
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curve of the lips; “but if less con- 
siderate, what then?” 

«¢ IT should have buttoned them ten 
times for every twice they touched 
me, your highness.” 

“Ha! and could you do that with 
me?” 

«* That might depend on how your 
imperial highness might wish to be 
treated. If as a prince, it is probable 
your highness would touch me ten 
times, and be touched twice. But if 
your highness wished to be treated 
like any other person, the ten hits 
would probably be achieved by me, 
and the two by your highness.” 

¢* Lubenski!” criedthe Czarewitsch, 
rubbing his hands ; ** Lubenski! bring 
the foils! We shall see, Sir Brag- 
gart!” 

‘ Is it possible your highness would 
condescend ” 

«My highness orders you to touch 
me ten times, if you can. Do you 
want to back out already ? Now, take 
this foil and mask. Guard!” 

“Ts it your highness’s absolute com- 
mand?” 

“‘ Yes! yes! athousand times yes!” 

«‘ T am ready.” 

« Ten times!” repeated the Czare- 
witsch as heattacked me,—*‘ten times, 
mind you! less won’t do. Ha! ha!” 

Notwithstanding all this encourage- 
ment, I kept on the defensive, con- 
tenting myself with parrying his 
thrusts without returning them. 

«* Now then!” cried he, somewhat 
angrily — What are you about? 
You are not doing your best. Why 
don’t you thrust ?” 

«* Your highness! the respect-—” 

«* Curse your respect, sir! Thrust! 
thrust !”’ 

Observing, through his mask, that 
his cheeks were flushed and his eyes 
bloodshot, I took advantage of the 
permission granted with such evident 
sincerity, and touched him three times 
running. 

*«‘ Bravo!” cried he. ‘ My turn 
now. Ha! a hit! a hit!” He had 
touched me. I then touched him four 
times in rapid succession, and was 
touched once. 

*“‘ Hurrah!” cried he, quite de- 
lighted, and stamping with his foot. 
** Rodna! did you see that? ‘Twice 
to his seven.”’ 

‘* Twice to ten, your highness!” 
replied I, pressing himhard. “ Eight 
nine—ten! Now we are quits.” 
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“‘ Good! good!” cried the Czare- 
witsch approvingly —‘* Very good! 
but that’s not all. Thesmall-sword— 
not enough—no use to the cavalry— 
Want the sabre. Now could you de- 
fend yourself,on foot, against a mount- 
ed lancer? Parry a lance-thrust ? 
Eh?” 

** I think I could, your highness !” 

*§ Think so! Not sure—eh ?” 

«Pardon me, your highness, I 
have no doubt of it.” 

** Lubenski! Lubenski!” again 
shouted the Czarewitsch. The officer 
appeared— 

«* A Jance and a horse! a horse! a 





lance! Sacre! Quick! quick!” 
« But your highness” I inter- 
posed— 


“ Ha! vous avez peur?” 

“Tam not afraid; but, with your 
highness, I should experience equal 
reluctance to be the victor or the van- 
quished.” 

‘«* All nonsense and flattery! First 
trial was capital. Now for the se- 
cond!” 

At this moment the officer appeared 
before the windows, leading a horse, 
and bearing a lance in his hand. 

*«* Now, then!” exclaimed Constan- 
tine, as he darted out of the room, and 
made me a sign to follow him. “ Give 
him a good sabre, Lubenski; and now, 
Sir Fencing- Master, mind yourself, or 
you'll be spitted like one of the toads 
in my summer-house. The last lived 
three days, Rodna, with a nail through 
his belly.” 

So saying, Constantine sprang upon 
his horse, which was of the true Tar- 
tar breed, with a tail that swept the 
ground, and a mane like a hurricane. 
With remarkable skill, he put the ani- 
mal through the most difficult evo- 
lutions, at the same time executing 
sundry parries and thrusts with his 
lance. 

‘‘ Allready?” cried the Czarewitsch, 
coming up to me. 

«* Ready, your highness,” I replied; 
and he, setting spurs to his horse, 
galloped off to the further end of the 
avenue. 

‘© Surely all this is a joke?” said I 
to General Rodna. 

«‘ By no means!” was the reply. 
You will either lose your life, or gain 
your appointment. Defend yourself as 
if you were on a battle-field.” 

I now saw that matters were taking 
amore serious turn than I had alto- 
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gether bargained for. Had I consi. 
dered myself at liberty to return blow 
for blow, I could have taken my chance 
without uneasiness; but feeling my- 
self bound to control, as well as to use, 
a keen-edged sabre, while exposed to 
the sharpened lance of a reckless an- 
tagonist, the chances of this imperial 
diversion were rather against me. It 
was too late, however, to draw back. I 
summoned in aid all the coolness and 
address I possessed, and prepared to 
face the Czarewitsch, who had already 
reached the end of the avenue, and 
turned his horse about. In spite of 
what General Rodna had told me, I 
had not relinquished all hope that 
Constantine was only jesting; but 
when I saw him bring his lance to the 
guard, and push his steed into a gal- 
lop, I became convinced that I had to 
defend my life. The horse advanced 
at full speed, and the Czarewitsch was 
crouched down upon his neck, in such 
a manner that he was nearly concealed 
by the abundant mane. I could only 
see the top of his head appearing be- 
tween his charger’s ears. When he 
reached me, he made a point at my 
breast ; but I parried his thrust, and, 
bounding on one side, horse and rider, 
carried away by their own impetuosity, 
passed by without doing me any in- 
jury. Whea he saw that he had 
missed his aim, the Czarewitsch pulled 
his horse up short with admirable 
dexterity. 

‘‘ Very good! very good!” said he— 
“try again.” And without giving 
me time for objection or remark, he 
took space for his career, and, after 
again asking me if I was ready, re- 
turned to the charge with still more 
fury than the first time; but, as be- 
fore, I kept my eyes fixed on his, and 
not one of his motions escaped me. 
At the decisive moment I parried en 
quarte, and by a spring to the right, 
made his second attack as harmless as 
the preceding one. 

At this second failure, the Czare- 
witsch uttered a howl of disappoint- 
ment. He had entered into the spirit 
of our tilting-match as ardently as if 
it had been a real combat, and had 
moreover made up his mind that it 
should terminate in his favour; but, 
when I saw him retracing his ground 
for a third assault, I determined that 
it should be the last. Again he ap- 
proached me with whirlwind speed; 
this time, however, instead of con- 
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tenting myself with a mere parry, I 
dealt a violent back-handed blow on 
the pole of the lance, which was se- 
vered by the stroke, and the Czare- 
witsch found himself disarmed. Then, 
quick as thought, I seized the bridle 
of the horse, and by a violent jerk 
threw him on his haunches, at the 
same time placing the point of my 
sabre on the breast of the rider. Ge- 
neral Rodna uttered a cry of alarm; 
he thought I was going to kill the 
Grand-duke. Constantine, doubtless, 
had the same impression, for the co- 
lour left his cheeks for an instant. 
Stepping a pace backward, and bow- 
ing to the Czarewitsch, I said, ** Your | 
highness has now seen what I am able 
to teach to Russian soldiers, and is 
able to judge whether I am worthy to 
become their professor.” 

«* Yes, by my soul youare! Never 
saw a braver fellow; and a regiment 
you shall have, if I can get it you. 
Lead Pulk to the stable, Lubenski,” 
added he, throwing himself off his 
horse. ** Now, follow me, Sir French- 
man.” Then leading the way to his 
apartments, he took up a pen, and 
wrote at the foot of my petition :— 

“IT humbly recommend the peti- 
tioner to your Imperial Majesty, be- 
lieving him in every way worthy of 
the favour he solicits.”’ 

“* Take this paper,” said ,he,.4¢.and 
give it into the Emperor’s owgasauas, « 
Put you in prison, perhaps, bat, ma: 
foi! he who risks nothing cam gein 
nothing. Farewell! and, if ever ao 
visit Warsaw, come and see @ : 

I bowed-and took my leategs 
lighted with my success, and n@wittt 
elated at having passed so well throngh=7 
the ordeal imposed upon me by this ~ 
eccentric and formidable personage. i 

At ten o’clock the following morn- “| 
ing I started for the Emperor’s pre-~ 
sent abode, the palace of Tzarsko 
Selo, determined to walk in the gar- 
dens until I met him, and to risk the 
penalty of imprisonment, incurred by 
all who ventured to present a petition 
to his imperial majesty. My stock of 
patience, however, was very nearly 
exhausted, when I had waited and 
wandered more than four hours in the 
palace-gardens, which contain in their 
vast inclosure, slopes, levels, lakes, 
and forests; grottoes, pyramids, and 
statues. All these I had visited, 
without perceiving any one but the 
sentries and a few ane ; and I was 
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beginning to despair of meeting him 
whom I came to seek, when the ave- 
nue I had just entered was crossed by 
an officerin undress uniform, who salu- 
ted me and continued his promenade. 
I asked a gardener’s boy at work near 
me, who that very polite officer was. 

«* The Emperor,” answered he. 

I immediately darted down an alley 
which I calculated would traverse the 
path Alexander was following. I had 
searcely gone a hundred yards, before 
I found myself so near his majesty 
that I paused in some alarm. The 
Emperor halted for an instant ; then 
seeing that respect prevented me from 
approaching him, he advanced towards 
me, and I awaited his coming, stand- 
ing uncovered on the side of the foot- 
path. The Emperor limped slightly, 
owing to the re-opening of an acciden- 
tal wound in the leg, received in one of 
his journeys tothe banksof the Don. As 
he slowly advanced, I had leisure to ob- 
serve the great change which had taken 
place in his appearance since I had 
seen him in Paris. His countenance, 
formerly so open and cheerful, had 
now asickly and mournful expression, 
and he was evidently a prey to the 
deepest melancholy. Notwithstanding 
this, his looks were so benevolent 
that I felt re-assured, and as he passed 
near me, I ventured to address him. 

“ Sire!” 

«Put on your hat, sir,” replied 
he. “ It is too cold to remain bare- 
headed.” 

Seeing that I hesitated, from re- 
spect, to obey him, he seized my hat, 
clapped it on my head, holding my 
arm the while to prevent my taking it 
off again. When he found that I made 
no further resistance, he said— 

“ Well, sir, what have you to say 
to me?” 

* Sire—this supplication,” and I 
drew the petition from my pocket. 
The Emperor’s countenance fell. 
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* Are you aware, sir,” said he, 
* you who pursue me even here, that 
I absent myself from St Petersburg 
to avoid petitions and petitioners ?” 

“* | know it, sire; but my petition 
has perhaps, more than most others, a 
claim on your majesty’s gracious con- 
sideration. It is countersigned by your 
majesty’s august brother—by his im- 
perial highness the Grand-duke Con- 
stantine.” 

s Ah, hal’ exclaimed the Em- 
peror, holding out his hand, but im- 
mediately withdrawing it. 

“So that I ventured to hope,” I 
continued, *‘ that your majesty would, 
in this instance, deign to deviate from 
the rule established.” 

“No, sir,” replied the Emperor 
quickly. ‘* No, sir, I will not take 
it, because if I did, I should to- 
morrow be pestered with a thousand 
such papers ; and Ishould be compelled 
to abandon these gardens, where at 
present I find solitude and quiet. 
But,” added he, observing my disap- 
pointment at this refusal, and extend- 
ing his hand in the direction of the 
city, “ put your petition into the post- 
office. I shall receiveit to-night, and 
the day after to-morrow you will have 
my answer.” 

“‘ Sire, I know not how to express 
my gratitude.” 

« Prove it, then,” he replied, * by 
telling no one that you have present- 
ed a petition, and escaped punishment. 
Good-day to you, sir.” 

With these words, and a gracious 
but melancholy smile, the Emperor 
pursued his walk. I did not fail to 
follow his advice, and put my letter 
into the post. The Emperor was true 
to his promise, and two days after- 
wards I received his reply. 

It was my commission as fencing- 
master to the imperial corps of engi- 
neers, with the rank of captain. 
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THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 
No. III. 
Hero anp LEanpER.—A Battap. 


Sze you the towers, that, grey and old, 
Frown through the sunlight’s liquid gold, 
Steep sternly fronting steep ? 
The Hellespont beneath them swells, 
And roaring cleaves the Dardanelles, 
The Rock-Gates of the Deep ! 
Hear you the wild tide storm along, 
As towards the cliff in foam it flows ?>— 
From Asia Europe rends its rock, 
And Love unfearing goes! 


In Hero’s, in Leander’s heart, 

Thrills the sweet anguish of the dart 
Whose feather flies from Love. 

All Hebe’s bloom in Hero's cheek— 

And his the hunter’s steps that seek 
Delight, the hills above ! 

Between their sires the rival feud 
Forbids their plighted hearts to meet ; 

Love’s fruits hang over Danger’s gulf, 
By danger made more sweet. 


Alone on Sestos’ rocky tower, 

Where upward sent in stormy shower, 
The whirling waters foam, 

Alone the maiden sits, and eyes 

The cliffs of fair Abydos rise 
Afar—her lover’s home. 

Oh, safely thrown from strand to strand, 
No bridge can love to love convey ; 

No boatman shoots from yonder shore, 
Yet Love has found the way! 


Love, that the Cretan maze could pierce— 

Can nerve the weak, and tame the fierce, 
And wing with wit the dull. 

Lo, docile to Love's diamond rein— 

The lion’s horror-shaking mane— 
‘The thunder-crested bull. 

The Styx itself, that nine times flows, 
Can shut not out the daring one— 

Love led from Pluto’s House of Gloom 
The Shadow to the Sun! 


And through the ocean’s stormy flow, 
The sweet Desire, with fever-glow, 
Can fire a lover’s blood. 
Still when the day, with fainter glimmer, 
Wanes pale—he leaps, the daring swimmer; 
Amid the dark’ning flood ; 
To that dear strand, with cleaving stroke, 
The waves the young Leander spurns, 
Where bright from Hero’s lofty tower 
The beacon-splendour burns! 
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And what the strength reviving gave 

To limbs long chiil’d amidst the wave? 
The arms of happy love! 

And there in soft embraces live 

The sole rewards the heart can give, 
Or ask—from gods above! 

Until Aurora from the dream 
Reluctant wakes in slow delay ; 

Seared to the ocean’s icy bed 
From love’s warm clasp away. 


So thirty suns have sped their flight— 
Still in that theft of sweet delight 
Exult the happy pair ; 
Caress will never pall caress, 
And joys that gods themselves would bless, 
Make one fresh bride-night there. 
Ah! never he has rapture known, 
Who has not, where the waves are driven 
Upon the fearful shores of Hell, 
Pluck’d fruits that taste of Heaven! 


In the blue arch succeeding thus 
The Aurora and the Hesperus ;— 
Nor see those happy eyes 
The leaves that withering droop and fall, 
Nor hear, when, from its northern hall, 
The neighbouring Winter sighs ; 
Or, if they see, the shortening days 
But seem to them to close in kindness ; 
For longer joys, in lengthening nights, 
They thank the heaven in blindness. 


Now day and night made equal, lie 

In Jove’s large scales within the sky ; 
And tender Hero still 

Eyes, lingering on her rocky steep, 

The sun’s bright coursers to the deep 
Fly down the azure hill! 

Lull’d lay the smooth and silent sea, 
A mirror in translucent calm, 

The breeze, along that crystal realm, 
Unmurmuring, died in balm. 


In wanton swarms and blithe array, 
The merry dolphins glide and play 
Amid the silver waves. 
In gray and dusky troops are seen, 
The hosts that serve the Ocean- Queen, 
Upborne from coral caves: 
They—only they—have witness’d love 
To rapture steal its secret way ; 
And Hecate seals the only lips 
That could the tale betray! 


She marks in joy the lulléd water, 

And Sestos, thus thy tender daughter, 
Soft-flattering, wooes the sea! 

‘* Fair god—and canst thou then betray ? 

No! falsehood dwells with them that say 

That falsehood dwells with thee ! 





No. Lil, 
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Ah! faithless is the race of man, 

And harsh a father’s heart can prove ; 
But thee, the gentle and the mild, 

The grief of love can move. 


«* Within these hated walls of stone, 

Should I, repining, mourn alone, 
And fade in ceaseless care ; 

But thou, though o’er thy giant tide, 

Nor bridge may span, nor boat may glide, 
Dost safe my lover bear. 

And darksome is thy solemn deep, 
And fearful is thy roaring wave ; 

But wave and deep are won by love— 
Thou smilest on the brave! 


** Nor vainly, fair god of the sea, 
Did Eros send his shafts to thee ;— 
Remember—how of yore, 
The Golden Ram, above thy gloom— 
Bright Helle, beautiful in bloom, 
Fled with her brother—bore! 
Swift, by the maiden’s charms subdued, 
Thy form rose darkly through the waves, 
And in thy mighty arms, she sank 
Into thy bridal caves! 


«¢ A goddess with a god, to keep 

In endless youth, beneath the deep, 
Her solemn ocean-court! 

Friendly to love, she still presides 

O’er thy wild hordes, and favouring guides 
The sailor to the port! 

Beautiful Helle, bright one, hear 
Thy lone adoring suppliant pray ! 

And guide, O goddess—guide my love 
Along the wonted way !” 


Now twilight dims the water’s flow, 

And from the tower, the beacon’s glow 
Waves flickering o’er the main. 

Ah, where athwart the dismal stream, 

Shall shine the Beacon’s faithful beam 
The lover’s eyes shall strain! 

Hark! sounds moan threat’ning from afar— 
From heaven the blessed stars are gone— 

More darkly swells the rising sea— 
The tempest labours on! 


Along the ocean’s boundless plains 

Lies Night—in torrents rush the rains 
From the dark-bosom’d cloud— 

Red lightning skirs the panting air, 

And, loosed from out their rocky lair, 

. Sweep all the storms abroad. 

Huge wave on huge wave tumbling o’er, 
The yawning gulf is rent asunder, 

And shows, as through an opening pall, 
Grim earth—the ocean under! 


Poor maiden! bootless wail or vow— 
‘«* Have mercy, Jove—be gracious, Thou ! 
Dread prayer was mine before ! 
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What if the gods have heard—and he, 
Lone victim of the stormy seas 
Now struggles to the shore! 
There’s not a seabird on the wave— 
Their hurrying wings the shelter seek ; 
The stoutest ship the storms have proved, 
Takes refuge in the creek. 









«¢ Ah, still that heart, which oft has braved 
The danger where the daring saved, 
Love lureth o’er the sea ;— 
For many a vow at parting morn, 
That nought but death should bar return, 
Breathed those dear lips to me! 
And whirl’d around, the while I weep, 
Amid the storm that rides the wave, 
The giant gulf is grasping down 
The rash one to the grave! 











«¢ False Pontus! and the calm I hail’d, 

The awaiting murder darkly veil’d ;— 
The lull’d pellucid flow, 

The smiles in which thou wert array’d, 

Were but the snares that Love betray’d 
To thy false realm below! 

Now in the midway of the main, 
Return relentlessly forbidden, 

Thou loosenest on the path beyond 
The horrors thou hadst hidden.” 

































The death-storm darkens through the sky— 

The mountain-waves roll thundering by, 
White-foaming on the rock— 

No ship that ever swept the deep 

Its ribs of gnarled oak could keep 
Unshatter’d by the shock. 

Dies in the blast the guiding torch 
To light the struggler to the strand ; 

One Horror on the Water reigns— 
One Horror on the Land! 


On Venus, Daughter of the seas, 
She calls the Orcus to appease— 
To each wild-shrieking wind 
Along the ocean-desert borne, 
She vows a steer with golden horn— 
Vain vow—relentless wind! 
On every goddess of the deep, 
On all the gods in heaven that be, 
She calls to soothe to calm, awhile, 
The tempest-laden sea! 


‘¢ Hearken the anguish of my cries ! 
From thy green halls, arise—arise, 
Leucothoe the divine! 
Who, in the barren main afar, 
Oft on the storm-beat mariner 
Dost gently-saving shine. 
Oh, reach to him thy mystic veil, 
To which the drowning clasp may cling, 
And safely from that roaring grave, 
To shore my lover bring!” 
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And now the savage winds are hushing, 

And o’er the arch’d horizon, blushing, 
Day’s chariot gleams on high! 

Back to their wonted channels roll'd, 

In chrystal calm the waves behold— 
One smile on sea and sky! 

All softly breaks the rippling tide, 
Low-murmuring on the rocky land, 

And playful wavelets gently float 
A Corpse upon the strand! 


’Tis he !—as soul inspired him still— 
Come back the sweet vow to fulfil ; 
She looks—sees—knows him there! 
From her pale lips no sorrow speaks, 
No tears glide down the hueless cheeks, 
Cold—numb’d in her despair— 
She look’d along the silent deep, © 
She look’d upon the bright’ning heaven, 
Till to the marble face the soul 
Its light sublime had given! 


‘¢ Ye solemn Powers men shrink to name, 
Your might is here, your rights ye claim— 
The Victim for the Shrine! 
What though betimes sweet life be flown, 
Yet life’s best bliss my soul hath known— 
The fairest lot was mine! 
Living have I thy temple served, 
Thy consecrated priestess been— 
Dying—a victim on thy shrine, 
Venus, thou mightiest queen !”’ 


Flash’d the white robe along the air, 
And from the tower that beetled there 
She sprang into the wave ; 
Roused from his throne beneath the waste, 
Those holy forms the god embraced— 
A god himself their grave! 
Pleased with his prey, he glides along— 
More blithe the murmur'd music seems, 
As gush from unexhausted urns 
The Everlasting Streams! 


CASSANDRA. 


And mirth was in the halls of Troy, 
Before her towers and temples fell ; 

High peal’d the choral hymns of joy, 
Melodious to the golden shell. 

The weary hand reposed from slaughter— 
The eye forgot the tear it shed ; 

This day King Priam’s lovely daughter 
Shall great Pelides wed! 


Adorn’d with laurel boughs, they come, 
Crowd after crowd—the way divine, 
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Where fanes are deck’d—for gods the home— 
And to the Thymbrian’s* solemn shrine. 
The wild Bacchantic joy is madd’ning 
The thoughtless host, the fearless guest ; 
And there, the unheeded heart is sadd’ning— 
One solitary breast! 


Unjoyous in the joyful throng, 

Alone, and linking life with none, 
Apollo’s laurel groves among, 

The still Cassandra wander’d on! 
Into the forest’s deep recesses 

The solemn Prophet- Maiden pass’d, 
And, scornful, from her ioosen’d tresses, 

The sacred fillet cast ! 


‘* To all, its arms doth Mirth unfold, 
And every heart foregoes its cares— 
And Hope is busy in the old— 
The bridal-robe my sister wears— 
And I alone, alone am weeping ; 
The sweet delusion mocks not me— 
Around these walls destruction sweeping, 
More near and near I see! 


** A torch before my vision glows, 
But not in Hymen’s hand it shines, 
A flame that to the welkin goes, 
But not from holy offering-shrines ; 
Glad hands prepare the banquet- meeting, 
While my soul hearkens in dismay 
The mournful steps of gods retreating, 
That rend themselves away ! 


“ And men my prophet-wail deride! 
The solemn sorrow dies in scorn ; 
And lonely in the waste, I hide 
The tortured heart that would forewarn. 
Amidst the happy, unregarded, 
Mock’d by their fearful joy, I trod ; 
Oh, dark to me the lot awarded, 
Thou evil Pythian god! 


‘* If I thine oracle must be, 
Oh, wherefore vainly thus consign’d 
With eyes that every truth must see, 
Lone in the City of the Blind? 
Cursed with the anguish of a power 
To view the fates I may not thrall, 
The hovering tempest still must lower— 
The horror must befall! 


** Boots it the veil to lift, and give 
To sight the frowning fates beneath? 
Alas, to err is but to live, 
And wisdom is a thing of death! 
Take back the clear and awful mirror, © 
Shut from mine eyes the blood-red glare ; 





* Apollo. 
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Thy truth is but a gift of terror 
When mortal lips declare. 


«¢ My blindness give to me once more— 
The gay dim senses that rejoice ; 
The Past’s delighted songs are o’er 
For lips that speak a Prophet's voice. 
To me the future thou hast granted ; 
I miss the moment from the chain— 
The happy breathing-time enchanted! 
Take back thy gift again! 


“ Never for me the nuptial wreath 
The odour-breathing hair shall twine ; 
My heavy heart is bow’d beneath 
The service of thy dreary shrine. 
The years that bloom for others found me 
Amidst my prophet-tears alone— 
Each grief, reserved for hearts around me, 
Foreshadow’d on my own! 


** How cheerly sports the careless mirth,— 
The life that loves, around I see; 

Fair youth to sweet desire gives birth— 
The heart is only sad to me. 

Not for mine eyes the young spring gloweth, 
When earth her happy feast-day keeps ; 

The charm of life who ever knoweth 
That looks into the deeps? 


‘¢ Wrapt in thy bliss, my sister, thine 
The heart’s inebriate rapture-springs ;— 
Longing with bridal arms to twine 
The bravest of the Grecian kings. 
High swells the joyous bosom, seeming 
Too narrow for its world of love. 
Nor envies, in its heaven of dreaming, 
The heaven of gods above! 


s¢ I, too, have seen the form of one 
In whom the heart could find its goal, 
With eyes that haunt, and haunting shun, 
Where love shines kindled into soul— 
And sweet with him, where love presiding 
Prepares our hearth, to go—but, dim, 
A Stygian shadow, nightly gliding, 
Stalks between me and him! 


«¢ Forth from the grim funereal shore, 
The Hell-Queen sends her ghastly bands ; 
Where’er I turn—behind—before— 
Dumb in my path—a Spectre stands ! 
Wild youth's unconscious pleasures crowding 
The dreary Phantoms darken through— 
One foul pervading troop, foreboding— 
Where turn for Hope unto? 


‘“‘ T see the gleaming Murder-steel— 
I see the glowing Murder-eye— 
To right—to left—in all I feel 
The horror-deed my flight defy !— 
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I may not turn my gaze—all seeing, 
Foreknowing all, I dumbly stand— 

To close in blood my ghastly being 
In the far stranger’s land!” 


Hark ! while the sad sounds murmur round, 
Hark, from the Temple-porch, the cries [— 

A wild, confused, tumultuous sound !— 
Dead the divine Pelides lies ! 

Grim Discord rears her snakes devouring— 
The last departing god hath gone! 

And, womb’d in cloud, the thunder, lowering, 
Hangs black on Ilion. 


Nore.—Upon this poem, Madame de Stiel makes the following just and 
striking criticism.— LZ’ Allemagne, Part II. ¢. 13. One sees in this ode, the 
curse inflicted on a mortal by the prescience of a god. Is not the grief of the 
Prophetess that of all who possess a superior intellect with an impassioned 
heart ? Under a shape wholly poetic, Schiller has embodied an idea grandly 
moral—viz., that the true genius (that of the sentiment) is a victim to itself, 
even when spared by others. There are no nuptials for Cassandra—not that 
she is insensible—not that she is disdained, but the clear penetration of her 
soul passes in an instant both life and death, and can only repose in Heaven.” 


Frio.in ; on, THE MEssacE ro true Force. 


A harmless lad was Fridolin, 
A pious youth was he ; 
He served, and sought her grace to win, 
Count Savern’s fair ladye. 
And gentle was the dame as fair— 
And light the toils of service there ; 
And yet the woman’s wildest whim 
From her—had been but joy to him! 


Soon as the early morning shone 
Until the vesper bell, 
For her sweet hest he lived alone, 
Nor e’er could serve too well. 
She bade him oft not labour so— 
But then his eyes would overflow ; 
It seem’d a sin if strength could swerve 
From that one thought—Aer will to serve! 


And so, of all her house, the dame 
Most favour’d him always, 
And from her lips for ever came 
His unexhausted praise— 
On him, more like some gentle child 
Than serving-youth, the lady smil’d— 
And took a harmless pleasure in 
The comely looks of Fridolin. 


For this the huntsman Robert’s heart 
The favour’d henchman cursed ; 
And long, till ripen’d into art, 
The hateful envy nursed. 
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His Lord was rash of thought and deed 
And thus the knave the deadly seed, 

(As from the chase they homeward rode,) 
That poisons thought to fury, sow’d— 


‘“* Your lot, great Count, in truth is fair, 
(Thus spoke the craft suppress’d ;) 

The gnawing tooth of doubt can ne’er 
Consume your golden rest. 

He who a noble spouse can claim, 

Sees love begirt with holy shame ; 

Her truth no villain arts ensnare— 

The smooth seducer comes not there.” 


‘* How now !—what say’st thou, bold Felldwe ?” 
The frowning Count replied— 

“ Thinks’t thou I build on woman's vow, 
Unstable as the tide ? 

Too well the flatterer’s lip allureth— 

On firmer ground my faith endureth ; 

The Count Von Savern’s wife unto 

No smooth seducer comes to woo!” 


‘* Right !""—quoth the other—* and your scorn 
The fool can but supply, 

Who, though a simple vassal born, 
Esteems himself so high— 

And, to the dame he serves aspiring, 

Harbours for her the love-desiring.” 

** How!” cried the Count, and trembled—“ How! 

Of one who lives, then, speakest thou ?” 


*¢ Surely ; can that to all reveal’d 
Be all unknown to you? 
Yet, from your ear if thus conceal’d, 
Let me be silent too.” 
Out burst the Count, with gasping breath, 
* Fool—fool!—thou speak’st the words of death! 
What brain has dared so bold a sin?” 
«© My Lord, I spoke of Fridolin! 


‘* His face is comely to behold” 
He adds—then paused with art. 

The Count grew hot—the Count grew cold— 
The words had pierced his heart. 

‘* My gracious master sure must see 

That only in her eyes lives he; 

Behind your board he stands unheeding, 

Close by her chair—his passion feeding. 


«* And then the rhymes”——* The rhymes!”’ “ The same— 
Confess’d the frantic thought.” 

“* Confess’d !”—— Ay, and a mutual flame 
The foolish boy besought ! 

No doubt the Countess, soft and tender, 

Forbore the lines to you to render ; 

And I repent the babbling word 

That ’scaped my lips—— What ails my lord ?” 


Straight to a wood, in scorn and shame, 
Away Count Savern rode— 
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Where, in the soaring furnace-flame, 

The molten iron glow’d. 
Here, late and early, still the brand 
Kindled the smiths, with crafty hand; 
The sparks spring forth, the bellows heave, 
As if their task—the rocks to cleave. 


Their strength the Fire, the Water gave, 
In interleagued endeavour ; 
The mill-wheel, whirl’d along the wave, 
Rolls on for aye and ever— 
Here, day and night, resounds the clamour, 
While measured beats the heaving hammer ;* 
And suppled in that ceaseless storm, 
Iron to iron stamps a form. 


Two smiths before Count Savern bend, 
Forth-beckon’d from their task. 

“ The first whom I to you may send, 
And who of you may ask— 

* Have you my lord’s command obey’d ?’ 

— Thrust in the hell-fire yonder made ; 

Shrunk to the cinders of your ore, 

Let him offend mine eyes no more!” 


Then gloated they—the griesly pair— 
They felt the hangman’s zest ; 
For senseless as the iron there, 
The heart lay in the breast. 
And hied they, with the bellows’ breath, 
To strengthen still the furnace-death ; 
The murder-priests nor flag nor falter— 
Wait the victim—trim the altar! 


The huntsman seeks the page—God wot, 
How smooth a face hath he ! 

** Off, comrade, off! and tarry not ; 
Thy lord hath need of thee !” 

Thus spoke his lord to Fridolin, 

‘“‘ Haste to the forge the wood within, 

And ask the serfs who ply the trade— 

* Have you my lord’s command obey’d?’” 


‘It shall be done ”—and to the task 
He hies without delay. 

Had she no hest ?—’twere well to ask, 
To make less long the way. 

So, wending backward at the thought, 

The youth the gracious lady sought: 

«¢ Bound to the forge the wood within, 

Hast thou no hest for Fridolin?” 


‘*] fain,” thus spake that lady fair, 
In winsome tone and low, 





* It would be interesting to know if Schiller lived within hearing of a forge. In the 
poems written during this period of his life, he is peculiarly fond of introducing de- 
scriptions of the sound of the hammer. Possibly to some external impression, we 
owe the origin of this very characteristic and striking ballad, 
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*¢ But for mine infant ailing there, 

To hear the mass would go. 
“¢ Go thou, my child—and on the way, 
For me and mine thy heart shall pray ; 
Repent each sinful thought of thine— 
So shall thy soul find grace for mine!” 


Forth on the welcome task he wends, 
Her wish the task endears, 
Till, where the quiet hamlet ends, 
A sudden sound he hears. 
To and fro the church-bell, swinging, 
Cheerily, clearly forth is ringing ; 
Knolling souls that would repent 
To the Holy Sacrament. 


He thought, * Seek God upon thy way, 
And he will come to thee!” 

He gains the House of Prayer to pray, 
But all stood silently. 

It was the Harvest’s merry reign, 

The scythe was busy in the grain ; 

One clerkly hand the rites require 

To serve the mass and aid the choir. 


Eftsoons the good resolve he takes, 
As sacristan to serve: 

“No halt,” quoth he, “ the footstep makes 
That doth but heavenward swerve!” 

So, on the priest, with humble soul, 

He hung the cingulum and stole, 

And eke prepares each holy thing 

To the high mass administ’ring. 


Now, as the ministrant, before 
The priest he took his stand ; 
Now towards the altar moved, and bore 
The mass-book in his hand. 
Rightward, leftward kneeleth he, 
Watchful every sign to see ; 
Tinkling, as the sanctus fell, 
Thrice at each holy name, the bell. 


Now the meek priest, bending lowly, 
Turns unto the solemn shrine, 
And with lifted hand and holy, 
Rears the cross divine. 
While the clear bell, lightly swinging, 
That boy-sacristan is ringing ;— 
Strike their breasts, and down inclining, 
Kneel the crowd, the symbol signing. 


Still in every point excelling, 
With a quick and nimble art— 
Every custom in that dwelling 
Knew the boy by heart! 
To the close he tarried thus, 
Till Vobiscum Dominus ; 
To the crowd inclines the priest, 
And the crowd have sign’d—and ceased! 


Now back in its appointed place, 
His footsteps but delay 
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To range each symbol-sign of grace— 
Then forward on his way. 

So, conscience-ealm, he lightly goes ; 

Before his steps the furnace glows ; 

His lips, the while, (the count completing,) 

Twelve paternosters slow-repeating. 


He gain'd the forge—the smiths survey’d, 
As there they grimly stand: 

“«* How fares it, friends >—have ye obey'd,” 
He cried, “ my lord’s command?” 

“Ho! ho!” they shout, and ghastly grin, 

And point the furnace-throat within : 

** With zeal and heed, we did the deed— 

The master’s praise, the servants’ meed.” 


On, with this answer, onward home, 
With fleeter step he flies ; 
Afar, the Count beheld him come— 
He scarce could trust his eyes. 
«* Whence com’st thou?” “From the furnace.” “So! 
Not elsewhere? troth, thy steps are slow; 
Thou hast loiter’d long !"—* Yet only till 
I might the trust consign’d fulfil. 


** My noble lord, ’tis true, to-day, 
It chanced, on quitting thee, 
To ask my duties, on the way, 
Of her who guideth me. 
She bade me, (and how sweet and dear 
It was!) the holy mass to hear ; 
Rosaries four I told, delaying, 
Grace for thee and thine heart-praying.” 


All stunn’d, Count Savern heard the speech— 
A wondering man was he; 

** And when thou didst the furnace reach, 
What answer gave they thee?” 

¢* An answer hard the sense to win; 

Thus spake the men with ghastly grin, 

‘ With zeal and heed, we did the deed— 


The master’s praise, the servants’ meed.’” 


«“ And Robert?”—gasp'd the Count, as lost 
In awe, he shuddering stood— 

«Thou must, be sure, his path have eross’d? 
I sent him to the wood.” 

«* In wood nor field where I have been, 

One single trace of him was seen.” 

All deathlike stood the Count: “ Thy might, 

O God of heaven, hath judged the right!” 


Then meekly, humbled from his pride, 
He took the servant's hand ; 
He led him to his lady’s side, 
She nought mote understand. 
«¢ This child—no angel is more pure— 
Long may thy grace for him endnre ; 
Our strength how weak, our sense how dim— 
Gob AND HIs HOSTS ARE OVER HIM!” 
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Tue Maipen From AFAR, 


Once in a vale, each infant year, 
When earliest larks first carol free, 
To humble shepherds would appear 
A wondrous maiden, fair to see. 
Not born within that lowly place— 
From whence she wander’d, none could tell ; 
Her parting footsteps left no trace, 
When once the maiden sigh’d farewell. 


And blessed was her presence there— 

Each heart, expanding, grew more gay; 
Yet something loftier still than fair 

Kept man’s familiar looks away. 
From fairy gardens, known to none, 

She brought mysterious fruits and flowers— 
The things of some serener sun— 

Some Nature more benign than ours. 


With each, her gifts the maiden shared— 
To some the fruits, the flowers to some; 
Alike the young, the aged fared ; 
Each bore a blessing back to home. 
Though every guest was welcome there, 
Yet some the maiden held more dear, 
And cull’d her rarest sweets whene’er 
She saw two hearts that loved draw near. 


Notr.—I need scarcely point out the exquisite conception of this simple 
allegory. It is the Sprine which the poet has thus characterized. 





DitTHyRAMB. 


Believe me, together 

The bright gods come ever, 
Still as of old ; 

Searce see I Bacchus, the giver of joy, 

Than comes up fair Eros, the laugh-loving boy ; 
And Pheebus, the stately, behold! 


They come near and nearer, 
The Heavenly Ones all— 
The Gods with their presence 

Fill earth as their hall! 


Say, how shall Z welcome, 
Human and earthborn, 
Sons of the Sky ? 
Pour out to me—pour the full life that ye live! 
What to you, O ye gods! can the mortal-one give ? 


The Joys can dwell only 
In Jupiter's palace— 

Brimm’d bright with your nectar, 
Oh, reach me the chalice! 
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«¢ Reach him the chalice ; 
Fill full to the poet, 
Hebe, but one! 
Bathe his eyes—bathe his eyes in the heaven-dropping dew, 
That the River of Death may be shut from his view ; 
Let him dream that Olympus is won!” 














It murmurs, it sparkles, 
The Fount of Delight ; 
The bosom grows tranquil— 
The eye becomes bright. 







Tse Two Guives or Lire—TueE SusLtIME AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Two genii are there, from thy birth through weary life, to guide thee ; 
Ah, happy when, united both, they stand to aid, beside thee! 

With gleesome play, to cheer the path, the One comes blithe with beauty— 
And lighter, leaning on her arm, the destiny and duty. 

With jest and sweet discourse, she goes unto the rock sublime, 

Where halts above the Eternal Sea, the shuddering Child of Time. 

The Other here, resolved and mute, and solemn claspeth thee, 

And bears thee in her giant arms across the fearful sea. 

Never admit the one alone !— Give not the gentle guide 

Thy honour—nor unto the stern thy happiness confide! 






























Tue Knicars or Sr Joun. 


Oh, nobly shone the fearful Cross upon your mail afar, 

When Rhodes and Acre hail’d your might, O lions of the war! 

When leading many a pilgrim horde, through wastes of Syrian gloom ; 
Or standing with the Cherub’s sword before the Holy Tomb. 

Yet on your forms the Apron seem'd a nobler armour far, 

When by the sick man’s bed ye stood, O lions of the war! 

When ye, the high-born, bow’d your pride to tend the lowly weakness, 
The duty, though it brought no fame,* fulfill’d by Christian meekness— 
Religion of the ‘Cross, thou blend’st, as in a single flower, 

The twofold branches of the palm—HuMILITY AND POWER. 





Tue Four Aces oF THE WorLD. 


Bright-purpling the glass, glows the blush of the wine— 
Bright sparkle the eyes of each guest ; 

The Poer has enter’d the circle to join— 
To the good brings the Poet the best. 

Ev'n Olympus were mean, with its nectar and all, 

If the lute’s happy magic were mute in the hall. 


Bestow'd by the gods on the poet has been 
A soul that can mirror the world! 

Whate’er has been done on this earth he has seen, 
And the future to him is unfarl'd. 





* The epithet in the first edition is rujmlose, 
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He sits with the gods in their council sublime, 
And views the dark seeds in the bosom of Time. 


The folds of this life, in the pomp of its hues, 
He broadens all lustily forth, 

And to him is the magic he takes from the Muse, 
To deck, like a temple, the earth. 

A hut, though the humblest that man ever trod, 

He can charm to a heaven, and illume with a god! 


As the god and the genius, whose birth was of Jove,* 
In one type all creation reveal’d, 

When the ocean, the earth, and the star-realm above, 
Lay compress’d in the orb of a shield ; 

So the poet, a shape and a type of the All, 

From a sound, that is mute in a moment, can call. 


Blithe pilgrim! his footsteps have pass’d in their way, 
Every time, every far generation : 

He comes from the age when the earth was at play 
In the childhood and bloom of Creation. 

Four Ages of men have decay’d to his eye, 

And fresh to the Fifth he glides youthfully by. 


King Saturn first ruled us, the simple and true— 
Each day as each yesterday fair : 

No grief and no guile the calm shepherd-race knew— 
Their life was the absence of care ; 

They loved, and to love was the whole of their task— 

Kind earth upon all lavish'd all they could ask. 


Then the Lazour arose, and the demi-god man 
Went the monster and dragon to seek. 
With the age of the hero, the ruler began, 
And the strong were the aid of the weak. 
By Scamander the strife and the glory had birth ; 
But the Beautiful still was the god of the earth. 


From the strife came the conquest; and Strength, like a wind, 
Swept its way through the meek and the mild: 

Still vocal the Muse, and in marble enshrined, 
The Gods upon Helicon smiled. 

Alas, for the age which fair Phantasie bore !— 

It is fled from the earth, to return nevermore. 


The gods from their thrones in Olympus were hurl’d, 
Fane and column lay rent and forlorn ; 

And—holy, to heal all the wounds of the world— 
The Son of the Virgin was born. 

The lusts of the senses subdued or suppress’d, 

Stalk’d Man, made the Tu1nker, his arms on his breast. 


Ever gone were those charms, the voluptuous and vain, 
Which had deck’d the young world with delight; 

For the monk and the nun were the penance and pain, 
And the tilt for the iron-clad knight. 

Yet, however that life might be darksome and wild, 

Love linger’d with looks still as lovely and mild : 


By the shrine of an altar yet chaste and divine, 
Stood the Muses in stillness and shade ; 





* Vulcan—the allusion, which is exquisitely beautiful, is to the Shield of Achilles,— 
Homer, Nl. 1. 18. 
‘‘ There Earth, there Heaven, there Ocean, he design’d.”—Pope. 
VOL, LIT, NO. CCCXXV, 2a 
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And honour’d, and household, and holy that shrine— 

In the blush—in the heart of the maid: 
And the sweet light of song burn'd the fresher and truer, 
In the lay and the love of the wild Troubadour. 





As ever, so aye, in their beautiful band, 
May the Maid and the Poet unite: 
Their task be to work, and to weave, hand in hand, 
The zone of the Fair and the Right! 
Love and Song, Song and Love, intertwined evermore, 
Weary Earth to the suns of its youth can restore. 


Tue Watk. 


This is one of the most elaborate and perfect of all Schiller’s poems; most 
noble in the conception, most artistical in the execution.—But as the leading 
idea developes itself, the rapid transition of the pictures it conjures up, re- 
quires, and will repay some patient attention. 


Hail, mine own Hill—ye bright’ning hill-tops, hail! 

Hail, sun, that gilds’t them with thy looks of love! 

Sweet fields !—ye lindens, murmuring to the gale! 

And ye gay choral things the boughs above! 

And thou, the Blue Immeasurable Cam, 

O’er mount and forest, motionless and bright,— 

Thine airs breathe through me their reviving balm, 

And the heart strengthens as it drinks thy light! 

Thou gracious Heaven! man’s prison-home I flee— 
Loosed from the babbling world, my soul leaps up to thee! 


Flowers of all hue are struggling into glow, 

Along the blooming fields; yet their sweet strife 
Melts into one harmonious concord. Lo, 

Where winds the lone path through the pastoral green, 
Broad tap’string summer fields !—The labouring bee 
Hums round me ; and on hesitating wing 

O’er the red clover, tremulously seen, 

Hovers the butterfly.— Save these, all life 

Sleeps in the glowing sunlight’s steady sheen— 
Ev'n from the west, no breeze the lull'd airs bring. 
Hark—in the calm aloft, I hear the sky-lark sing! 


The thicket rustles near—the alders bow 

Down their green coronals—and as I pass, 

Waves, in the rising wind, the silvering grass. 

Come, day’s ambrosial night !—receive me now 
3eneath the roof by shadowy beeches made, 
Cool-breathing! Lost the landseape’s cheeks of bloom! 
And as the path mounts, snake. like, through the shade, 

Deep woods close round me with mysterious gloom ; 
Still, through the trellice-leaves, at stolen whiles, 
Giints the stray beam, or the meek azure smiles. 
Again, and yet again, the veil is riven— 

And the glade opening, with a sudden glare, 

Lets in the blinding day! Before me, heaven 

With all its Far- Unbounded !—one blue hill 

Ending the anxious world—in vapour! Where 

I stand upon the mountain-summit, lo, 

As sink its sides precipitous before me, 

The green waves of the valley-streamlet flow, 

Blithe with a busy mirth. Wide Ether o’er me— 
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Beneath, alike, wide Ether endless still ! 
Dizzy, I gaze aloft—shuddering, I look below!— 
A bridge hung midway ’twixt the eternal height— 
And the eternal deep allures me on. 
Still, as I pass—all laughing in delight, 
The rich shores glide along; and in glad toil, 
Glories the pranksome vale with variegated soil, 
Each feature that divides what labour’s son 
Claims for his labour—blended with the other ;— 
Hues in the broider’d veil wrought by the Mighty Mother.* 
Hedge-row and bound—those friendly scrolls of law, 
That Man-preserving Genius, since the time 
When the old Brazen Age, in sadness, saw 
Love fly the world. 
Now, through the harmonious meads, 
One glimmering path, or lost in forests, leads, 
Or up the winding hill doth labouring climb— 
The single street that rural world dividing. 
O'er the smooth stream, the quiet rafts are gliding ; 
And through the lively fields, heard faintly, goes 
The many sheep-bells’ music—and the song 
Of the lone herdsman, from its vex'd repose, 
Rouses the gentle echo !—Calm, along 
The stream, gay hamlets crown the pastoral scene, 
Or peep thro’ distant glades, or from the hill 
Hang dizzy down! Man and the soil serene 
Dwell neighbourlike together—and the still 
Meadow sleeps peaceful round the rural door— 
And, all-familiar, wreathes and clusters o’er 
The lowly casement, the green vine’s embrace, 
As with a loving arm, clasping the gentle place! 
O happy People of the Fields, not yet 
Waken’d to freedom—still content to share 
With your own fields earth’s elementary law! 
Calm harvests to calm hopes the boundary set, 
And peaceful as your daily labour, there, 
Creep on your careless lives! 
But ah ! what steals 
Between me and the scenes I lately saw— 
O'er a strange land, a new-born spirit gliding ? 
Rent—jarring—lost—all that were blent, but now 
Harmonious ;—and the startled earth reveals, 
Where all were equals, rank on rank presiding, 
Like the tall princes of the forest, how 
Rises the Pomp of onpEr!—sense its voice’ 
Lends to the alter’d life—the solemn choice, 
The formal rule—and, ’mid the servile, proud 
Sweeps the one sovereign lackied by the crowd! 
From its young prime the social life hath grown, 
Blaze from afar the stately domes elate, 
And from the kernel of primeval stone, 
Burst with a thousand towers the Ciry and the Starr! 
Back to their ancient wild the Fauns are fled ; 
But still the Natural Superstition lives 
Calm in the silent Art—and to the dead 
Marble, a loftier life Devotion gives ! 
Man with his fellow-man more closely bound— 





* Demeter. 

+ Here the poet passes, in a very fine transition, from the actual scenes he has de- 
scribed to the ideal images they conjure up. The primitive character of the landscape 
suggests to him the earlier states of society—and he proceeds, in a series of bold and 
rapid pictures, to bring before the reader the progressive changes of civilization. 
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The world without begirts and cramps him round ; 
But in that world within the widening soul, 
The unpausing wheels in swifter orbits roll. 
And all the iron powers of thoughtful skill 
Are shaped and quicken’d by the fire of strife ; 
Through contest great—through union greater still. 
To thousand hands a single soul gives life— 
In thousand breasts a single heart is beating— 
Beats for the country of the common cause— 
Beats for the old hereditary laws—. 
The earth itself made dearer by the dead— 
And by the gods, (whom mortal steps are meeting,) 
Come from their heaven, large gifts on men to shed. 
Ceres, the plough—the anchor, Mercury— 
Bacchus, the grape—the Sovereign of the sea, 
The horse ;—the olive brings the Blue-eyed Maid— 
While tower’d Cybele yokes her lion-car, 
Entering in peace the hospitable gate— 
A Goddess- Citizen ! 

All-blest ye are, 
Ye solemn monuments! ye men and times 
That did from shore to shore, and state to state, 
Transplant the beauty of humanity ! 
Forth send far islands, from the gentler climes, 
Their goodly freight—the manners and the arts. 
Beneath the solemn Portico, the Wise 
Breathe the calm oracles of thoughtful Right. 
To deathless fields the ardent hero flies, 
To guard the hearths that sanctify the fight; 
And women from the walls, with anxious hearts 
Beating beneath the infants nestled there, 
Watch the devoted band, till from their eyes, 
In the far space, the steel-clad pageant dies— 
Then, falling by the altars, pour the prayer, 
Fit for the gods to hear—that worth may earn 
The fame which crowns brave souls that conquer, and—return ! 
And fame was yours and conquest !—yet alone 
Fame—and not life return’d: your deeds are known 
In words that kindle glory from the stone. 
** Tell Sparta, we, whose record meets thine eye, 
Obey’d the Spartan laws—and here we lie!’’ * 
Sleep soft !—the fresher from your blood shall grow 
The fruitful olive !— Wealth, and peace, and art, 
Seeds from the dust of patriot martyrs. Lo, 
How lusty Commerce gathers to the Mart! 
Blue Neptune beckons from the reedy shore ; 
Leaps on its prey the axe—(the nymph is gone !)— 
Loud from the hill-top thunders down the oak— 
Wing’d by the lever, soars the quick’ning stone 
From its cold bed—the miner wrings the ore 
From the dusk shaft—and the huge hammer’s stroke 
Times, through the fiery spray, its measured roar ; 
The bright web round the dancing spindle gleams ; 
Blithe bears the pilot-guarded mariner, 
Or to far lands the industry of home, 
Or homeward all the riches from afar— 
High from his mast the garland-banner streaming : 
Life swarms through mart, and quay, and tower, and dome— 
And many a language, the broad streets within, 
Blend on the wondering ear, the babel and the din! 
And all the harvests of all earth—whate’er 





* Herodotus, The celebrated epitaph on the Spartan tumulus at Thermopyle. 
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Hot Afric nurtures in its lurid air, 

Or Araby—the blest one of the wild, 

Or the sea’s lonely and abandon’d child, 

Uttermost Thulé—to one mart are borne, 

And the rich plenty brims starr’d Amalthza’s horn! 


Then genius prospers, and the graces rest 
Under the smile of Freedom. From her breast 
The arts draw glorious nurture; life is given 
To the glad canvass—and the enamour’d stone, 
Waked by the chisel, speaks !—the artful heaven 
Upon the slight Ionian shafts reposing, 
A whole Olympus the bright dome enclosing. 
Light as the bound of Iris through the air, 
Light as the arrow from the string is gone, 
Springs the arch'd bridge above the loud wave! There 
In his still chamber, musing, sits the wise, 
Drawing strange circles, in whose orbit lies 
Magic conjecture—or the visible deeps 
Of matter, plummets—scans the hate or love 
Of the mysterious magnet—or pursues 
The wingéd sound, the pathless airs above— 
Or tracks the light’ning to its cloudy keep— 
Or seeks, amidst the monster-things of Cuance, 
The guiding Law imperishably wrought— 
Or through the atoms in their mazy dance, 
The dim phenomena and seasons, views 
The calm, unmoving Pole! 

Now the dumb THovucur 
Takes voice and body from the Invented Page, 
And rides Time's stormy stream—its Bark, from age to age! 
Rent from the startled gaze the veil of night, 
And on the quailing error floods the light. 
Man rends his bonds—ah! blest could he refrain, 
Free from the curb, to burst alike the rein! * 
** Freedom!” shouts Reason—* Freedom!” also, shout 
Wild Lust and Rapine. From the holy check 
Of nature, break the Passions’ rabble rout. 
Snaps in that storm the anchor—the fierce tide 
Grapples its prey—the endless deeps spread round— 
Vanish the coasts—one desert and no guide ;— 
And, mastless, o’er the terrible profound, 
Rock’d by the mountain-surges, drifts the wreck. 
Behind the clouds the constant stars are vanish’d— 
All jarr'd, all lost, as back to chaos hurl'd; 
And God himself, himself in wrath had banish’d 
From that dark formless void—that was a world! 
Gone from man’s language, truth ;—trust and belief, 
From life; the oath rots, blighted to a lie ; 
In love’s most solemn secrets, in the grief 
Or joy that knits the heart’s most earnest tie, 
Glares, with malignant look, the unsleeping spy, 
And roots out friend from friend. Pale Treachery 
Leers with fell smile upon the harmless Truth, 
And Slander gnaws its prey with venom-dropping tooth! 
Vile, in the shameless breast, cowers Thought—and Love 
Sells its great birthright of divine emotion— 
And, clad like honesties, the Falsehoods move 
Along the world, in which the old devotion 








* Here the Poet, having passed from the civilization of Antiquity and Greece, to 
the Middle Ages and the Invention of Printing, halts before the great crisis of his own 
time, the Revolution of France, 
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Of Nature, all dishallow’d, gives no more 
The sounds that made man’s heart a shrine before :— 
And pines, albeit by pleasures lewd beset, 
The needy miserable soul alone, 
And searce through silence makes one nobler feeling known. 
And yet the tribune boasts of justice—yet 
The cottage babbles of its peace—the while 
A spectre stands before the kingly-throne, 
And, with a devilish and malignant guile, 
Takes the great shape of Law! 
Oh, year on year, 
Century on century, may the mummies wear 
The dead resemblance of a life sublime ; 
Till nature wakes, and, with an iron hand 
And heavy, marshals to the holy pile 
Your solemn steps— Necessity and Time! 
Then—as some tigress from the barréd grate, 
Bursts sudden, mindful of her native land, 
Far in Numidian glooms—Humanity, 
Fierce in the wrath of wretchedness and crime, 
Sweeps forth to seek what should be human fate; 
And from the ashes of the blasted state 
Rises the long-lost Nature !—Open ye, 
Open ye, walls! and let the prisoner free— 
Back to forsaken fields, behold the wild one flee! * 


But where am I—and whither would I stray? 
The path is lost—the cloud-capt mountain-dome, 
The rent abysses, to the dizzy sense, 

Behind, before me! Far and far away, 

Garden and hedgerow, the sweet Company 

Of Fields, familiar speaking of men’s home— 

Yea, every trace of men—lie hidden from the eye. 
Only the raw eternal Matrer, whence 

Life buds, towers round me—the grey basalt-stone, 
Virgin of human art, stands motionless and lone. 
Roaringly, through the rocky cleft, and under 
Gnarl’d roots of trees, the torrent sweeps in thunder— 
Savage the scene, and desolate and bare. 

Lo! where the eagle, his calm wings unfurl’d, 
Lone-halting in the solitary air, 

Knits ¢ to the vault of heaven this ball—the world ! 
No pluméd wind bears o’er the Deedal soil 

One breath of man’s desire, and care, and toil. 

Am Lindeed alone? Thine arms within, 

Close at thy heart, O Nature ?—Has the all, 
Which fancy conjured, but a wild dream been? 

A dream, no more !—Away the spirit flings 

The fearful likenesses of living things ; 

Down to the vale the gloomy phantoms fall ; 

And as the eye man’s restless world escapes, 

Fade from the soul the forms the worldlier wisdom shapes. 
Purer I take my life from thy pure shrine, 

Sweet Nature!—gladlier comes again to me 

The heart and hope of my lost youth divine! 
Between the precept and the doubt, our will 
Hovers for ever, and our acts are still 

The repetitions, multiplied and stale, 

Of what have been before us. But with THEE 
One ancient law, that will not wane or fail, 


* Here the poet again returns to the scenes actually around him. 
} Knits—Anupft. What a sublime image is conveyed in that single word! 
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Keeps beauty vernal in the bloom of truth! 
Ever the same, thou hoardest for the man 
What to thy hands the infant or the youth 
Trusted familiar; and since time began, 
Thy breasts have nurtured, with impartial love, 
The many-changing ages! 

Look above, 
Around, below ;—beneath the self-same blue, 
Over the self-same green, eternally, 
(Let man’s slight changes wither as they will,) 
All races which the wide world ever knew, 
United, wander brother-like!—Ah! see, 
Tue sun oF Homer sMILES UPON Us STILL! 





SENTENCES oF Conrucius. 


TIME. 

Threefold the stride of Time, from first to last ! 
Loitering slow, the Furure creepeth— 
Arrow-swift, the Present sweepeth— 

And motionless for ever stands the Past. 


Never can Impatience hasten, 
When the slow step seeks delay, 
Chains, nor Doubt, nor Fear can fasten 
To the step that fleets away: 
Nor one spell Repentance knows, 
To stir the Still One from repose. 


If thou would’st, wise and happy, see 
Life’s solemn journey close for thee, 

The Loiterer’s counsel thou wilt heed, 
Though readier tools must shape the deed ; 
Not for thy friend the Fleet One know, 
Nor make the Motionless thy foe! 


SPAceE. 
A threefold measure dwells in Space— 
Restless, with never-pausing pace, 
LeneTH, ever stretching ever forth, is found, 
And, ever widening, Breapru extends around, 
And ever Deptu sinks bottomless below! 


In this, a type thou dost possess— 
Restlessly on for ever must thou press, 
Nor slackening languor know, 
_ If to the Perfect thou wouldst go; 
And broaden ever from thyself, until 
Creation thy embrace can fill ; 
And down the Depth for ever fleeing, 
Dive to the spirit and the being. 
To reach, is but to persevere— 
For every end, this means—ENDEAVoUR ! 
The full mind is alone the clear, 
And Truth dwells in the Depth for ever! 
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AN ANCIENT DANDY. 


Cuarter I. 


Ir never would have occurred to 
any one, from Peter Mell’s appearance, 
that he was a valet-de-chambre ; and, 
in fact, judging from the gruffness of 
Peter Mell’s manner, that remarkable 
circumstance seemed never to have 
occurred to himself, and yet it is ne- 
vertheless true, that Peter Mell was a 
very good valet-de- chambre, and brush- 
ed clothes, and frizzed a periwig, like 
a man with a natural genius for those 
occupations ; for a valet.de-chambre is 
born to his trade, as well as a poet. 
Sir John Blinkinsop, who wore the 
gayest clothes and most flowing wigs, 
all through the reign of the two first 
Georges, had early discovered the 
bent of Peter’s inclination, and elevat- 
ed him from some nameless post about 
the stables or garden, to his present 
honourable position. 

Peter was busy bestowing a fresh 
row of curls on a periwig of enormous 
dimensions, and looking at it with such 
veneration as that with which a monk 
might gaze upon a relic, when he was 
startled by a loud yawn from his mas- 
ter, whose presence he seemed for 
some time to have forgotten. Sir John 
was seated in an easy-chair, in his 
dressing-gown, a small table with 
chocolate stood at his right hand, and 
he was busy, while poising the deli- 
cate little cup in his hand, in gazing at 
the proportions of a rather shrunken 
leg, which he held out at full length, 
for the greater convenience of inspec- 
tion. It was a very well-shaped leg, 
and had been better—an appalling fact, 
which seemed at that moment to strike 
very forcibly on the owner's observa- 
tion. Some people have odd ways of 
giving vent to their chagrin; many 
would have sighed, others would, per- 
haps, have sworn—Sir John Blinkin- 
sop merely yawned, But Peter Mell, 
though a little startled at first at the 
loudness of the explosion, took no 
further notice, but went on with the 
flowing curls. 

“* Well, you blockhead! can’t you 
answer ?” said the baronet. 

«‘ Answer?” replied Peter, in his 
usual bluff tone; “ you ha’n’t asked 
any question, as far as I can see! ” 

«© No, Peter? Then, if such is your 
opinion, you are an ass, Peter; for, 
isn’t it quite evident that I asked you 


if there was any news? Did not you 
hear me yawn, sir?” 

« Yes ; I am not deaf, no how.” 

“ Well, when I yawn, it means ‘has 
any thing happened?’ Now, do you 
understand me, Peter? or must I yawn 
again?” 

‘¢ The model-maker has sent home 
your left calf; he has reduced it to 
the size of the other, so your legs will 
be rare matches.” 

** Nothing else ?” 

‘* The tailor has sent some stuffing 
for your shoulders; and the perfumer 
has sent two large boxes of the white 
pomatum.” 

«© Well, Medea’s caldron will be full 
soon, and I shall come out as young 
as my nephew. Nothing else, Peter?” 

** There’s a letter there brought by 
that ‘ere furren fellow with the whis- 
kers.” 

** Ah! from the Carini’; let me see 
it, Peter.” 

Peter lifted the letter as if it con- 
tained poison, and presented it to his 
master with evident demonstrations of 
abhorrence. Sir John opened it, and 
hummed it carelessly over. ‘ What 
can the gipsy have to write about 
now? I was with her till late last 
night—‘ constancy, truth, affection’— 
and so forth. Poh!” and threw the 
note carelessly aside: ‘‘ Nothing else, 
Peter ?” 

Peter’s budget seemed nearly ex. 
hausted ; at last, after a little cogita- 
tion, he said, ‘* Widow Mathers is 
dead, sir—the poor woman you were 
so kind to.” 

‘© Had she any children?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, and very ill off they'll 
be now; their mother was a careful 
steady woman. They’ll feel her loss.” 

‘* They sha’n’t, Peter—they sha’n’t, 
if I can help it. Let the steward 
double the allowance he used to pay 
the poor old woman; and, do you 
hear, see that they’re well brought up, 
Peter—set them to school, teach them 
the catechism, and all that sort of thing. 
Do you hear ?” 

** Thank your honour!” said Peter, 
with more appearance of warmth than 
he had yet shown. “ I’ve always said 
you're a kind-hearted gentleman, in 
spite of—of”—— - 

* In spite of what, Peter? A little 
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wildness, eh? Faults of youth, I tell 
ou. I shall mend as I get older.” 

** But model-makers, and tailors, 
and perfumers, won’t let you get 
older, sir.” 

“‘ Nor frizeurs, Peter—that periwig 
is perfection. Tell them to have the 
chariot at the door at noon. I shall 
just go and show myself to my sister. 
Is she visible yet ?” 

«© She’s not down-stairs, sir.”’ 

‘«* She has a devilish pretty lady’s- 
maid,” said the baronet, surveying 
himself in the glass. 

Peter here gave utterance toa grunt, 
which might be interpreted into either 
acquiescence or dissent, according to 
the hearer’s fancy. 

‘“¢ A captivating, black-eyed, little 
fairy. She’s bewitching!” 

_ * So I've heard young master say, 
sir.” 

‘‘ My nephew? That fellow is al- 
ways putting his spoke in my wheel.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he doesn’t know your 
honour has any wheels of the kind,” 
suggested the valet, with a sort of 
grim satisfaction at his own joke. 

‘¢ Well, don’t let him into the secret, 
Peter. We must keep up the dignity 
of seniority ; and now, do you think 
I’m dressed ?—fit for public inspec- 
tion ?” 

“ Your wig would make any thing 
look well, sir. It’s a reg’lar shiner. 
It'll make you pass for fifty any 
where.” 

‘For what? you savage! Fifty 
years? No gentleman has ever the 
least occasion to exceed forty-two; 
and do you hear me, Peter, that’s my 
age—forty-one, or, at the most, forty- 
two—not a year more. Heavens! 
what a barbarian!” 

‘“* Why, sir, I’ve been in this here 
place, man and boy, more nor forty 
year, and you was asmart young gen- 
tleman of twenty or thereabouts when 
first I came; for I mind I got dread- 
ful bad the night you came to the 
estate ; and that makes your age out 
to be pretty hard on” 

* Forty-two; but there’s no talking 
to such clods. If I hada French valet, 
he would never show his cursed arith- 
metic as you do, Peter.” 

“ But I’m a right-down English- 
man, and always speaks as I think.” 

** Do you, Peter? then in Heaven's 
name, continue to do so; for down- 
right English sincerity is quite a rarity 
now.” 





At this point of the conversation 
a servant announced the arrival of 
Farmer Morris; and showed that 
worthy very shortly into the room. 

With many bows and scrapings, 
and hopes for his honour’s health and 
happiness, the farmer presented him- 
self to his landlord ; and was perhaps 
not aware of the striking contrast 
offered by his stout jolly figure and 
ruddy face, to the splendidly-dressed 
person, and somewhat withered,though 
still handsome features of the ancient 
dandy. 

‘* And how are you all at Braby 
Manor?” began Sir John. “ Are 
good Mrs Morris and your children as 
charming as ever?” 

«¢ Thank your honour—we're pretty 
fair, as times go.” 

‘“* Delighted to hear it, my good 
friend; and you're come to town, 
eh?” 

The question which, considering 
that it was uttered in St James's 
Square, might have sounded some- 
what supererogatory to the uninitiated, 
was answered by the farmer with a 
sigh. 

“ Yes, I be, Sir John; and right 
loath was I to come, I do assure ye, 
sir.” 

“* You’ve brought her with you?” 
pursued the baronet. 

“ Yes!” 

** And safely lodged her with Mrs 
Williams in Frith Street ?” 

A nod was all the answer vouch- 
safed by the worthy agriculturist ; 
but the bile of Mr Peter Mell became 
so excited by hearing these ominous 
enquiries about some person of the 
female sex, that he was on the very 
point of throwing a very handsome tie 
periwig, on which he was exercising 
his skill, on the ground, and reading 
his master a lecture on his dissolute 
course of life. Peter’s eloquence, how- 
ever, was checked for the present by 
his curiosity. 

“And you've found out nothing 
further about her history?” 

“ Nothing, sir. She be quite a lady 
—so good, so pleasant-like; it was a 
sad day at the Manor when the parting 
came.” 

“ But she was willing enough to 
accompany you?” 

‘© Oh! very happy, sir. When we 
first came in sight of St Paul's, I 
thought she’d a jumped out o’ the 
cart.” 
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“ That’s good. You told her what 
you brought her here for?” 

‘«* To be introduced to your honour, 
and have your honour's assistance.” 

“‘ To be sure. She shall have it. 
I'm delighted with her enthusiasm 
about St Paul’s; it shows she’s tired 
of a country life.” 

«‘ She has some friends in London, 
your honour; she’s given me a letter 
to one Captain Wallace.” 

“‘ What! acaptain? Whew! Ladies 
that send billets down to captains are 
not quite synonymous with the vestal 
virgins; ‘pon honour, I had a few 
scruples left; but now ’tis all plain 
sailing. Peter, just give this curl 
another twist, pull down the tails of 
my coat, give me my cane ; now, then, 
for a sight of this incomparable Mrs 
Preston!” And humming an air out 
of the last opera, the gay Sir John, 
preceded by Peter, left Farmer Morris 
to his meditations. 

These were not of the most agree- 
able order; for the worthy baronet 
presented himself in quite different 
colours in town from those he was 
known by in thecountry. The kind- 
est landlord, the most benevolent man, 
the most charitable neighbour—his 
absurd affectation of youth and youth- 
ful vices spoiled all. The farmer, 
though a capital judge of barley, was 
probably no great judge of character, 
and did not know what to make of his 
patron’s behaviour. While engaged 
in deep researches after the cause of 
such incongruities, he was interrupted 
by the entrance of a tall, handsomely- 
dressed, dashing- looking young man of 
about three-and-twenty. The coun- 
tryman looked for some time at the 
apparition thus presented to him of a 
youth of high fashion with no little 
admiration. His velvet coat and 
spangled waistcoat, his tasteful wig, 
adorned with a multitude of curls; 
and, in short, every thing, from the 
white powder on his head to the po- 
lished silver buckles of his shoes, at- 
tracted the looks of the farmer. A 
profusion of bows showed the effect 
the new comer had created; for the 
worthy Mr Morris, it was evident, 
believed him to be a prince at least, if 
not his youthful majesty in person. 

** So, friend,” said the youth, “ has 
the old boy seen you? You want to 
discourse turnips with him of course?” 

** Old boy !—sir?” replied the far- 
mer, astonished still more at the lan- 
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guage than at the appearance of the 
young men. 

‘** Yes—nunky ; I presume you're 
one of nunky’s visiters; or perhaps 
your visit is to me. By the bye, if 
you should happen to have brought 
any rent with you, you'll find the 
nephew quite as good a receiver-ge- 
neral as the uncle.” 

“© Oh, you’re young master!—Sir 
John as will be, when the old gentle- 
man is gone.” 

** And before it too, my good friend ; 
nunky and I are scarcely known 
apart; so if you have any thing in a 
canvass bag” 

“* No, sir; I'm always ready with 
my rent, as Sir John, God bless him, 
well knows. I came up on a very 
different errand.” 

** Your cart loaded with ”—— 

‘“* Two pheasants, your honour, and 
a woman.” 

The youth whistled—* Whew! is 
there game of that kind in nunky’s 
preserves? May I ask the name of 
your farm, worthy sir?” 

*T am Farmer Morris of Braby 
Manor, at your service and Sir 
John’s,” said the countryman. 

“ And the woman?” continued the 
youths ‘old, of course? lame, per- 
haps—no teeth ¢”—— 

‘*She’s the beautifullest creature 
that ever was seen in Herts,”’ inter- 
posed the farmer, apparentiy offend- 
ed at the disparaging guesses of the 
youth; “she ain’t twenty, and her 
teeth would do for a necklace.”’ 

‘* Oh!” said the nephew, “ and you 
brought her all the way from Braby 
to see my uncle? What an old re- 
probate!” he added, in a soliloquy: 
“I must really take to lecturing the 
old boy on the state of his morals. Is 
she in the house, worthy friend ?” 

** No,” replied the farmer coldly. 

«¢ Come, come, farmer,” cried the 
youth, “you seem to distrust me; 
you don’t know me yet. I’m not such 
a flighty, flippant person as my man- 
ners would lead you to fancy. If I 
can befriend the young woman, com- 
mand me.” 

«* You’re a good gentleman, I dare- 
say, sir,” replied Mr Morris; « but 
perhaps Sir John would object. 

‘* Far from it, my good friend > You 
may tell me all you know. My uncle 
will be delighted if I aid him in being 
of use to his protegé; proceed.” , 

« Well, sir, all 1 know about her is 
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not much, Only, about five weeks 
since, the stage waggon stopped in our 
village, and a strange gentleman got 
out of it, with two ladies, and a ser- 
vant. The servant was nearly dying, 
and could not continue her journey. 
I offered to take her into my house, 
and take care of her; and one of the 
ladies said she would like to remain 
with her, for she saw she was going 
to die, and the old servant had been 
her nurse. So | took them both in.” 

“ And the strange gentleman?” 
enquired the youth. 

** He and the other lady were forced 
to go on, and the parting was very 
sad. He offered me money, but when 
I saw the emptiness of his purse, poor 
fellow, 1” —— 

‘* You’re a good fellow,” said the 
young man, taking the farmer's hand ; 
*‘and I am sure my uncle” 

‘* Has offered me double all the ex- 
pense poor Mrs Preston has cost me. 
He saw her last time he was at the 
manor.” ; 

*¢ Oh, he did, did he? and invited 
her to London?” 

« Just so; he promised her his in- 
terest.” 

«For what? Does she want a place 
at court? And where is she, farmer?” 

¢* Your uncle knows,” said Mr Mor- 
ris; ** you’re too young to be trusted 
with the secrets of a beautiful young 
woman. Sir John is a respectable 
old gentleman.” 

‘‘ And Mister John is a respectable 
young gentleman ; and so shy and 
steady, that the ladies of our ac- 
quaintance always call me Joseph.” 

“They call you Joseph? is that 
really true ?” 

“To be sure it is. 
doubt it?” 

But instead of answering, the 
worthy farmer lifted up his stick, and 
shook it in a very menacing manner 
towards the north, as if he meditated 
an assault on some imaginary oppo- 
nent. “Let me get home to you 
again, you chattering Jezabels,” he 
said, “that’s all! Til teach you to 
bring your scandalous stories home 
about young master. I will, you 
gipsies—I will!” 

«* Why, what’s the matter, farmer?” 

** Matter! is’nt it enough to anger 
one? Why, didn’t my two daughters, 
after their first visit to London, come 
home and tell their mother and me 
that young master—you, my honour- 
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ed sir—was the wildest young gentle- 
man in England; that you were the 
dreadfullest man that ever was seen—. 
worse than some foreign rascal of the 
name of Joe Vanny ?” 

“ They did, did they?” enquired 
the young man, smiling; “ you have 
daughters, then?” 

“Haven't 1? The jades, though I 
say it as shouldn’t, are the handsom- 
est girls in the county—and clever, too; 
but I'll teach them, I will.” 

‘© My worthy sir, don’t distress 
yourself on my account. I shall make 
a point of coming shortly to Braby 
and explaining matters to them my- 
self. But Mrs Preston—you haven't 
told me yet where she is.” 

“* Why, sir, she’s not far from this 
—in a street hard by—Frith Street, 
No. 9, second storey—the landlady’s 
name is Mrs Williams.” 

“* Thank you, thank you a hundred 
times,” exclaimed the young man. 
** You may depend on my paying her 
every attention in my power ; so don’t 
let me keep you any longer from the 
kiod offices of Mr Mell; he and the 
steward are waiting your presence in 
the housekeeper’s room.” 

‘¢ Heaven will reward you, honour- 
ed sir, for your kindness to the friend- 
less lady,” said the farmer, as he bow- 
ed, and obeyed the direction of his 
young landlord. And that worthy 
young gentleman was only roused 
from a pleasing reverie into which he 
had fallen by a slap on the shoulder, 
and, on turning round, he discovered 
his unele. 

** For Heaven’s sake, uncle,” he 
said, “let me have breakfast im- 
mediately. All these early visiters 
are not to my taste.” 

“You're hungry, Master John ; 
had you no supper Jast night?” 

‘‘ Not a morsel; for, do you know, 
uncle, I met with a most awkward 
adventure. You've heard the Italian 
singing-woman, the Carini ?”’ 

« Yes, I’ve heard of her,” answered 
the uncle drily. “ What then?” 

“ Well, I was engaged to sup with 
her last night : a pheasant was on the 
table—nothing but the wire left round 
the cork of the champagne; the Ca- 
rini was full of smiles, when, rat! tat ! 
tat! a knock came tothe door, An 
old beau—who amuses himself by 
paying all her expenses—she wouldn’t 
tell me his name—came into the 
room. I had only time to escape by 
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another door, and had the inexpres- 
sible luxury of knowing that the 
horrid old curmudgeon was eating 
the pheasant I had set my heart on, 
and drinking the champagne. Wasn’t 
it provoking ?” 

‘¢ Oh, very,” said Sir John, making 
an effort to swallow his chagrin; 
*¢ you must have cursed the old fel- 
low prodigiously.” 

*¢ Oh, no, I only laughed at him,” 
replied the nephew; ‘‘ but the Carini 
is not worth talking of, for, oh! uncle, 
Ihave found a pheenix!” 

«* A dangerous bird.” 

“A perfect beauty—young—deli- 
cate—such eyes!” 

«* What colour?” enquired the 
uncle, looking complacently down at 
his artificial calves. 

«¢ Black—clear, glossy black ; her 
lips redder than cherries ; her cheeks 
like roses, and her breath sweet air.” 

“« Why, you're in love, John!” 

** T am—over head and ears, peri- 
wig and all! Oh, uncle! and she’s 
so modest, too !” 

«* Come, come, Jack, pri'thee give 
over such folly. I know your tastes 
better than that. She may be all you 
say in other respects ; but her modesty, 
my dear boy ”—— 

«* Is equal to her beauty.” 

“* Who is she, then?” 

«That I don’t know. She lives at 
present by dress-making, but ”—— 

‘* Is probably a duchess in disguise. 
I know now—you buy a good many 
gowns of her, of course.” 

«*Tis the only way I can find of 
giving her money ; for a present she 
won't accept.” 

** Perhaps she might from me, 
Jack,” said the uncle ; * lads like you 
haven't so much experience as us 
middle-aged gentlemen still in our 
prime. Where does she live? I'll 
call on her.” 

«* Take care, nunky—there’s a tre- 
mendous dragon in the path. She has 
a brother. I keep out of his way.” 

«Or he, perhaps, out of yours ; 
brothers are sometimes very com- 
plaisant.” 

«* Oh, no, uncle; you mistake him 
entirely. He is come to London on 
some business : he is seldom at home.” 

“‘Then, what is it you mean?” 
said Sir John, in a more serious tone 
than before; “‘ those people are poor 
—you say they’re respectable. John, 
John, I'll have no baseness here. Mil- 
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liners and Carinis I don’t care much 
about—but to deceive a modest wo- 
man!" 

*¢ Dear, kind, good uncle,” said the 
nephew, “ don’t be afraid; the girl I 
mean is purity itself.” 

** And lives” 

‘¢ Up four pair of stairs, in Wardour 
Street—29. Wretched lodgings, butto 
me a temple, awe-inspiring and holy, 
since a divinity deigns to dwell in it.” 

‘¢ Four pair of stairs! it’s an im- 
mense mountain to climb, especially 
if you’re a little gouty ; but out of re- 
gard to you, John, I’ll go and see her. 
I should like to see a goddess with a 
thimble on her finger.” 

*« And now, dear uncle,” said the 
youth, in a half-playful tone, * I must 
announce to you, that the supplies are 
nearly exhausted, and that my exche- 
quer needs replenishing.”’ 

“You shall have what you want, 
Jack,” said the uncle; ‘so let us go 
io 

** Excuse me, dear uncle,” replied 
the youth; “ I’ve an immensity of 
things to do. I have to show my new 
Arabian in the Park—I only bought 
him yesterday of Sir Hargrave Pol- 
lexfen ; then I’ve to call on my Lady 
Pentweasle, to give her my opinion of 
Sir Joshua’s portrait; then to take a 
few turns in the Mall; then to play 
rackets with Sir Peregrine Pickle and 
Count Fathom; then to go to the 
fencing-master ; then to the tavern, to 
read the news ; then home to dress: 
*pon my honour, I don’t know how I 
shall find time for it all. Good bye, 
nunky.” 

‘* That boy is as like me as two 
peas,”’ said the senior, when his hope- 
ful nephew had left the room; * and 
yet I never could have believed the 
Carini would have played me such a 
trick! Well, let her go. I can’t af- 
ford to pay such a price for pheasants 
for other men to eat. Adieu, sig- 
nora! I wish to heavens I could play 
Master Jack a trick in revenge. This 
Diana, in her temple, in Wardour 
Street, on the fourth storey—hem !— 
we shall see, master John—we shall 
see.” 

« Please, sir, my mistress sends her 
compliment” 

Sir John turned round at the sound 
of the voice, and saw his sister’s maid 
—the same on whose charms he had 
dilated, to the extreme disgust of Pe- 
ter Mell. 
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** Josephine! ‘pon my honour, how 
pretty you are to-day, child; come 
nearer—nearer yet. I’ve something 
to say to you.” 

‘* T can hear you, sir, where I am,” 
replied the abigail, tossing her head. 
“© My mistress’s compliments, sir, 
and” —— 

* Oh, don’t trouble me with com- 
pliments, my dear; such formality 
between you and me is ridiculous. If 
she has sent me a kiss, she couldn’t 
have chosen a prettier messenger. 
Come, child—give it me.” 

** I don’t understand you, sir. My 
mistress” —— 

‘“* Is a very good-natured old lady, 
and is an excellent judge of the proper 
person to deliver her wishes—but the 
kiss, if you please” —— 

‘¢ Sir” 

«¢ Why, Josephine, one would think 
you had lived all your life in a coun- 
try village!” 

‘I come from Bath, sir—but my 
mistress wishes to know’—— 

«© Whether I love you ornot? Tell 
her I do, Josephine; and, as a proof 
of it——” By this time, the venerable 
Lothario had gained possession of Jo- 
sephine’s hand—but the abigail was 
unrelenting. ‘ By the by, Josephine,” 
he continued, ‘ I don’t like to see you, 
in this cold weather, without some 
cloak or shawl.” 

‘* Oh, I don’t require it, sir. My 
mistress” 

«* May go to Jericho—I'll give you 
a shawl, child; ’tis the handsomest I 
could find—red as your lips, and soft 
as your hand—I’ll bring it to you this 
moment—I'm sure you'll like it.” 

The baronet tript out of the room ; 
and, as if Master Jack had been watch- 
ing his departure, he stepped in, the 
moment the coast was clear. 

‘‘ Josephine!” he said, “ I’ve sought 
you all over the house. What are 
you doing here >’ 

«*My mistress sent me, sir, to 
say”—— 

«¢ Poh, never mind what your mis- 
tress says. I’m going out, Josephine ; 
out for the whole day.” 

«* Are you, sir—and old master, too, 
sir?—such a wicked old gentleman ! 
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—Tm sure I never heard such a 
man.” 

“’Tis dreadful, Josephine — you 
must beware of such dangerous cha- 
racters—he offended you, Josephine? 
—he took your hand, I daresay ?” 

‘* He did, indeed, sir, much as you 
are doing now”’—— 

‘¢ And said it was white and pretty ; 
and drew you to him, and laid his 
hand on your shoulder thus, and bent 
your cheek towards him, just as I am 
doing now—the naughty man!—and 
kissed it, Josephine, just as’”—— 

“ Hallo! Master John!” shouted 
the ancient, at that moment opening 
the door, with a splendid shawl in his 
hands. ‘‘ What the deuce are you 
doing here, sir?—you’ve frightened 
the young woman out of the room. I 
thought you had gone into the Park.” 

‘Master John took an opportunity of 
tearing one of the ruffles at his wrist. 

«¢ Why, uncle, what’s the matter?” 
he said. “I had, unluckily, torn one 
of my wrist-ruffles, and only asked 
Josephine to mend it.” 

«* To mend it?” replied Sir John, 
taking the ruffle. “ Does the boy 
think a kiss is a darning-needle? ’Tis 
too bad, ’pon honour, Jack. Did you 
ever see ME guilty of any thing of the 
kind? Answer that, sir!” 

“I beg your pardon, really,” said 
the nephew. ‘1 was to blame, and 
will never do so again. And now, 
dear uncle, that we are friends again, 
let me carry the shawl to my aunt. 
You were going to send it to her by 
Josephine.” 

«* I was, indeed—but”—— 

** Oh, no buts about it,” replied the 
youth ; “my aunt will be delighted 
with the shaw]. So kind in you, dear 
uncle, to think of the old lady’s com- 
fort. Here, give it to me; I'll run 
with it this moment. 

The baronet was left minus the 
shawl, and holding the torn ruffle in 
his hand. 

‘s Here’s a pretty fellow!” he said. 
*s He robs me of a shawl, and gives it 
to his aunt; he kisses Josephine, and 
leaves me a torn piece of muslin. An 
undutiful boy; but as like his uncle 
as if they had been twins.” 


Caapter II. 


In a room poorly enough furnished 
—being no other than the apartment 


in Frith Street, so obligingly describ- 
ed by honest Farmer Morris to his 
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young landlord—sat a young lady, ap- 

parently in deep dejection; for her 

eyes were fixed on the floor, and, from 

time to time, her bosom heaved with 

an involuntary sigh. She seemed not 

more than twenty, and was eminently 

beautiful, in spite of the homeliness of 
her apparel, and the lowness of her 

spirits. By her side sat a busy-looking 

brisk-eyed little woman, who seemed 

to consider it her duty to entertain 

her companion, and, accordingly, 

poured forth an unceasing stream of 
talk; and, like all people who indulge 

in a similar loquacity, she only made 

herself tiresome and ridiculous, in- 

stead of gaining the object she had in 

view. 

«* Oh, la! yes, ma’am; I remember 
it as if it was but yesterday. Sally, 
says he, never be down-hearted—it 
ain’t of no use; and I’ve had so many 
afflictions in my time, I'm sure I'ma 
judge of what’s the best way to bear 
them. First, I thinks patience is the 
best ; for, when my poor, dear hus- 
band lived, I had such need for all the 
patience I could gather together, that 
I've a stock on hand of it yet. I 
thought I should have died of all the 
troubles I have gone through. I never 
had any children, to be sure, but I’ve 
had toothach and rheumatics, and 
once I broke my arm. Oh, I’ve had 
a deal of troubles; but see how well 
I bear them! There's a picture of me 
on my husband’s grave-stone—he was 
a statuary mason, ma'am ; but whether 
I'm the lady with no body, looking 
sorrowful, or the little angel a-blow- 
ing on a trumpet, I’m sure I don’t 
recollect.” 

«* Did you say Farmer Morris would 
be back here soon?’ enquired the 
lady, who had the extremely desirable 
property of abstracting her attention 
from the eternal chatter of her com- 
forter. 

‘* Farmer Morris? No,” replied the 
landlady, a little nettled. * I didn’t 
say a word about Farmer Morris. I 
was speaking about my poor dear 
man, Mr Williams—as good a man, 
when he was sober, and not in a pas- 
sion, and had every thing his own 
way, and nothing to trouble him, as 
ever lived in the world; but when he 
was ill—oh la! if I hadn’t the medi- 
cines all ready, or the poultices, or the 
invocations—for he was liab!'e to sud- 
den pains, poor man—he went nearly 
mad, Oh dear!—oh dear !—you can’t 
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tell what an awful thing the quiet was 
for a year or two after he died.” 

‘* He has been gone more than three 
hours,” said the lady. 

«‘ He has been gone, rest his soul, 
more than ten years,” replied the 
landlady. ‘* Ah, ’twas just about this 
time of year, I had got a boiling hot 
invocation, I remember, ready for 
him, for I thought at first it was the 
colic ; but before I had time to put it 
on” 

‘‘ He promised to find out Captain 
Wallace for me,” resumed the inat- 
tentive listener. ‘ Do you think he’s 
likely to find him ?” 

“You gave him his address, of 
course? I remembers once a young 
lady, who” 

«* I don’t know any address more 
than London. He was to send me his 
direction to Braby, but it never came.” 

‘* Oh, then, you've no chance in the 
world. How is Farmer Morris to 
find him out? Is he to stop every 
captain he sees, and ask him if he’s 
Captain Wallace? 1 remembers a 
young lady, who walked out into Ox- 
ford Street, only to wait for her cou- 
sin, who had promised to join her at 
the corner of Berners Sireet. She 
hadn’t waited a minute before she felt 
a hand take her's very gently, and 
when she turned round—she was very 
pretty, I must tell you, and very ti- 
mid—who should she see a-squeezing 
of her hand, and looking so die-a-way, 
but a young man she had never seen 
in her li Ha!—who are you, sir? 
—what do you mean, sir, coming into 
decent people’s houses in that manner, 
and taking a hold on their hands?” 

The scream, and these hurried 
questions, were extorted from the agi- 
tated laudlady by the entrance of our 
youthful friend, John Blinkinsop, who 
had very naturally enacted the part 
as he heard it described. 

‘*What’s your name, sir,” conti- 
nued Mrs Williams. ‘Is this your 

Captain Wallace, ma’am ?—if so, he’s 
a very free-and-easy gentleman as 
ever I see,”’ 

‘* Alas! I have not the happiness to 
be any one in whom that lady takes 
an interest,"’ replied Master John. 
** I was sent in search of Mrs Preston, 
and by the description, I think I have 
found her here,”’ 

‘In search of me?” enquired the 
lady, astonished. 

‘‘ Mrs Preston receives no visits 
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here,” exclaimed Mrs Williams, in a 
tone of virtuous indignation, as if her 
lodgings had been the garden of the 
Hesperides, and she had been one of 
the dragons. 

* She will not refuse to receive a 
visit from Sir John Blinkinsop,” in- 
terposed the youth. 

6* Oh, if he comes here,” said the 
landlady, “ that alters the case.” 

“ He’s just at hand,” replied Master 
John. 

‘* Indeed ?—ah then, I must be off 
to receive him—the worthy gentle- 
man doesn’t mount stairs so fast as he 
used to do.” And so saying, Mrs 
Williams bustled out of the room, and 
rushed to the front door. 

Master John Blinkinsop gazed with 
evident admiration on the beautiful 
woman before him, and was indeed so 
surprised at the dignity of her man- 
ners, and at the total indifference she 
showed to the mention of his uncle’s 
name, that he had scarcely time to 
pay her any of the high-flown com- 
pliments usual among young gallants 
at that time, before the worthy land- 
lady, who had begun to suspect the 
stratagem he had invented in order 
to get quit of her, returned in a pro- 
digious passion at the invasion he 
had been guilty of, of the privacy of 
her lodger. 

‘* Where can Sir John have gone 
to? I've gone down all the way to 
the street door—ihere wasn’t a cat to 
be seen, much less a noble baronet 
like Sir John. Do you think, young 
sir, to make a fool of me in my own 
house ?”’ 

** My good woman”’ 

‘Good woman !—Come up with 
your good woman, I trow !—no more 
of a good woman than the mother that 
bore you. My father was a Welsh 





gentleman descended from kings, and . 


kept a wholesale shop in the city— 
gvod woman, indeed!” 

«‘T assure you, madam, I had no 
intention to offend you,” said the 

outh. 

‘* Where, then, is Sir John Blink- 
insop*” enquired the still irate land- 
lady, though evidently a little softened 
by the altered tone of the intruder. 

« Did I say, Sir John Blinkinsop ? 
Pray, forgive me for the mistake. I 
myself am John Blinkinsop.” 

** The nephew of the worthy baro- 
net! Oh sir, do excuse my rudeness. 
I never suspected—dear me!—you 
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must think me very ill-bred. I re- 
members when I was first married to 
poor dear Mr Williams—I was very 
young then—an old gentleman—I 
forget his name now—but he was one 
of the great lords of the court” 

*“*My uncle, madam, would have 
had the honour of waiting on Mrs 
Preston in person, to welcome her to 
town, but unfortunately an atiack of 
the colic” 

“The colic!” exclaimed the 
landlady, in whom a responsive chord 
was struck by the very word. * Did 
you say Sir John had an attack of the 
colic ? Oh, what a fortunate thing it 
is—isn't it, sir?—isn’t it, ma'am? that I 
have got the recipe for the famous es- 
sence of wormwood—'tis a certain 
cure. There was a cousin of my 
grandfather's, who had a nephew, who 
had a father-in-law who was a doctor, 
and a very learned man—I forget his 
name now; he was the discoverer, 
and I used to prepare it for my poor 
dear husband. ‘The poor dear man, 
he was so subject to the attack! Ah! 
I remember.” 

‘I can only assure you, madam,” 
said Master John—“that my uncle 
will be eternally obliged to you, if 
you will prepare him some of the es- 
sence now.” 

«¢ Will he? He shall have it!” ex- 
claimed the enraptured possessor of 
the recipe. ‘ Excuse me, sir,—ex- 
cuse me, ma’am, it won’t take me 
more than ten minutes. I will come 
back to you the moment it is ready.” 

With many curtsies—each being 
faithfully repaid with a bowfrom Mas- 
ter John, Mrs Williams betook her- 
self to her pharmaceutic labours, and 
left the young people to themselves, 
‘s And now, madam,”’ said the gentle. 
man, “ permit me to apologize to you 
for the liberty I have taken in ap- 
pearing before you as my uncle's mes- 
senger.”” 

“ Your uncle, sir? Really, every 
thing 1 have seen and heard since I 
came to this place, is so extraordinary, 
that I don’t understand either the ob- 
ject of your visit or your apologies. 
Mr Morris, in whose house I had been 
detained some time, proposed coming 
to London ; and as | was anxious to 
rejoin a friend in this city, I was glad 
to accompany him.” 

* Do you not know, then, madam, 
that your coming here was arranged 
between my uncle and Farmer Mor- 
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ris—that these lodgings were secured 
for you by theold gentleman—and that 
his whole care will be devoted to mak- 
ing you comfortable and happy ?” 

s¢ You astonish me, sir! What can 
your uncle, Sir John Blinkinsop’s ob- 
ject be in showing me so much atten- 
tion ?”’ 

«© Why do you ask the question, ma- 
dam? even his great age cannot have 
blinded him to so much beauty—and 
if, madam, you will allow me to add, 
that any attention which it is in my 
power to show you, it will be the 
happiness of my life to offer. Your 
misfortunes, no Jess than your love- 
liness, must interest every feeling 
heart.” 

‘“* My misfortunes—ah, sir !"’ 

** But they are ended, [ trust, for 
ever; and as a seal of our friendship, 
never to be dissolved, I venture to 
imprint one kiss on your fair hand.” 

So saying, he raised her hand to his 
lips, and at that instant presented a 
pleasing picture of philanthropy and 
disinterestedness to the astonished 
eyes of Sir John Blinkinsop. That 
very irate and somewhat breathless 
individual could scarcely find words 
to express his sentiments on the inter- 
esting occasion. 

“Jack, again!” he said at last— 
‘‘why, what the mischief has brought 
you here, sir? you good-for-nothing, 
intolerable’ —— 

‘I heard, sir’?—— 

** You heard? yes, sir—you’re in- 
fernally quick at hearing things you've 
no business with. Madam, pray ex- 
cuse my wunceremonious Many 
people in the Park, sir?” 

** A good many, uncle.” 

‘‘ And the horse? your new Ara- 
bian ?—he carried you well, I hope!” 

** Capitally. Sir Clement Willough- 
by offered me a hundred pieces more 
than I paid.” 

‘Then why the devil, sir, don’t 
you take yourself off and sell him? I 
must beg your pardon, madam, for the 
insolence and presumption of this 
young gentleman.” 

«* He has been modesty itself,” said 
the lady, bewildered at the scene. 

** Oh, he has, has he?—why, you 
puppy, haven’t you to play rackets 
with your respectable friends, Pickle 
and Pollexfen? and give your judge- 
ment on Lady Pentweasle’s portrait? 

What keeps you here?” 
** Shall [havethe honour toassist you 
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down-stairs to the chariot, sir?” en- 
quired the nephew, with every appear- 
ance of respect. 

‘I shall assist you out of the win- 
dow, you impertinent fellow!” said 
the uncle. “ Off, I say!” 

* Your gout, uncle; remember 
your gout, my dear sir,” replied the 
youth.—* My uncle, madam, is a great 
invalid—and his feeble health and 
great infirmities occasionally affect his 
temper” 

‘* Feeble health!—I'm as strong as 
a lion. Infirmities! where are they ?” 
said the ancient—affecting more than 
his usual juvenility. ‘I haven’t an 
ache in the world.” 

** The invocation is quite ready,” 
exclaimed Mrs Williams, bustling in- 
to the room with a small bottle in her 
hand; ‘*and here, I declare, is old 
Sir John himself!” 

** Old Sir John!” repeated the ba- 
ronet, astonished. ** What the deuce 
has the fellow been up to now ? What 
do you want, old woman?” 

“If it weren’t that you were ill, 
sir, 1 should be angry at your rude 
way of speaking to a lady in her own 
house,” replied the landlady; “but I 
forgive it all. J’m delighted to see 
your honour here, and also that you 
have at this present moment a bad at- 
tack of the colic. Til show how I 
can cure it.” 

‘© What does the foolish woman 
mean, with her colics and cures?” 
enquired Sir John—waxing more and 
more angry every moment. 

«Mean with them? why, that this 
blessed invocation is a certain pacific 
in colics and cramps of all kinds— 
both for men and cattle. It cures 
cows and oxen, and sheep, and all 
four-footed animals, either rubbed in, 
or drank inwardly. Do try a spoon- 
ful, Sir John—you'll find the benefit of 
it immediately. I cured a very old dog 
of Mrs Lilyfoot’s, at thenext door, with 
it last week. It can’t fail to put you 
out of your pain.” 

**Is this old woman mad or drunk ? 
Will nobody have the kindness to tell 
me what she means by all this incom- 
prehensible nonsense ?” 

“ T mad!” exclaimed Mrs Williams, 
«‘] drunk! I scorn your words, sir.— 
The moment I heard from your ne- 
phew there that you had an attack of 
the colic” 

** Oh, he told you, did he ?” 
“1 rummaged all my cupboards, 
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got all the materials into the saucepan, 
and boiled, and mixed, and measured, 
and weighed, exactly according tothe 
recipe, and this is all my thanks!— 
I'll never try to cure any old gentle- 
man again—that I won’t. No, if I 
saw you twisting and wriggling like 
a worm round a hook ; you may twist 
and wriggle for me; not a drop of 
this blessed invocation shall you have! 
No, not one.” : 

In a tempest of indignation, the wor- 
thy landlady hurried from the room, 
and Sir John, in a state of anger not 
much inferior, turned to his nephew. 

“© Now, sir—are you not ashamed of 
yourself? Do you not stand before 
this lady mute and confounded ?’” 

‘* Before a lady of so much loveli- 
ness, I should think, sir, many must 
have stood in the same condition.” 

** What must she think of you, 
sir?” continued the senior. 

‘«* That she has made a deep impres- 
sion on my heart.” 

“Hold your tongue, sir! By St 
George, the fellow’s making love to the 
girl before my face! I give you fair 
notice, madam, this is the wildest and 
most unprincipled young fellow in 
London.” 

«‘I was so, perhaps, an hour ago; 
but now”—a sigh and a deep bow to- 
wards the lady, completed the phrase. 

** Nonsense, sir! Even this lady’s 
beauty would not keep you constant a 
week.” 

“‘ Years !—ages!" 

** Stuff, I tell you. Go, sir, and let 
me never find you here again.” 

«‘ Madam,” said the young man, 
seizing his hat and cane, “it is my 
duty to obey my honoured relative’s 
commands. My tongue is condemned 
to silence ; let my eyes express to you, 
madam, the depth of my respect—my 
admiration—they speak the language 
of my heart—farewell. Good-luck 
tye, nunky,” he whispered, as he re- 
covered from his bow, and rushed past 
the old gentleman, who was more and 
more astonished at the easy impudence 
of his nephew. 

“He'll be hanged yet before he 
dies, that fellow; and yet he’s a clever 
dog, too!” said the uncle, half relent- 
ingly. ‘’Pon my word, madam, you 
mustn’t think all us young fellows as 
impudent and conceited as the one you 
have just seen.” 

** I find no fault with him, sir,” re- 
plied the lady. 
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point at once. I admire you, madam 
—I love you.” The baronet, as he 
said this, made preparations to throw 
himself on his knee, but a twitch of 
the gout brought him once more to 
the perpendicular. The lady, in the 
mean time, looked at him with con- 
tempt. 

“ There is no sight more melan- 
choly, sir, than that of an old man 
imitating the vices, without retaining 
the excuses of youth. If you per- 
suaded your dependent to bring me 
here, in order to insult me with such 
propositions, your conduct was base 
and dishonourable ; if to triumph over 
my distresses—my loneliness—my mi- 
sery, it was cruel and unmanly. A 
gentleman—have you no honour? No 
fear of what the world would think of 
such behaviour? No remorse? No 
thought of a future? Old man, have 
you no fear of death?” 

Sir John Blinkinsop had probably 
been used to all kinds of receptions in 
the course of his experience, but it was 
evident that this was of a nature dif- 
ferent from any he had hitherto en- 
countered. He stammered, and bowed, 
and took snuff, and twirled his cane, 
but could by no means manage to 
withdraw himself from the proud, 
contemptuous look of the offended 
beauty. 

«* Madam,” he said, “*’pon my word 
—I don’t know how it is—there must 
be some mistake here.” 

“Je shall be rectified erelong,” 
replied the lady; ‘* meanwhile I leave 
you to reflect on what has passed.” 

When the baronet was alone, he 
seemed lost in the multitude of his 
thoughts. As his vices—like his fine 
clothes—were only put on for the sake 
of appearances, and in the main he 
was the kindest hearted and most 
benevolent of men, he felt a deep in- 
terest—but of a far more praiseworthy 
kind—in the lady who had so uncere- 
moniously rebuked him. 

*¢ She’s a good woman—a pheniz 
in terris—a vestal—a miracle; and if 
I can serve her in any way, Iwill. In 
the mean time, I’ll be even, if I can, 
with Master John; and as he has 
wormed out the secret of my incog- 
nita, I'll go and do the same by his— 
I'll go and see the incomparable god- 
dess that keeps her ee alive by 
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needlework in Wardour Street, up such 
a prodigious number of stairs. If she 
should be really an angel, Jacob's 
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shall not break my neck in the attempt 
to climb it.” 
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The young person towards whose 
lodgings Sir John now directed his 
way, was indeed worthy of all the 
encomiums his nephew had bestowed 
on her; and an acquaintance, which 
had arisen from that young scape- 
graces admiration of her beauty, was 
in a fair way of ending in a fit of 
sober, serious love. Of this he seemed 
in some measure conscious himself; 
and it is not unlikely that he endea- 
voured to cure himself of so dangerous 
a disorder by indulging in the flirta- 
tion, of which we have recently been 
witnesses. The young lady—whose 
name was Harriet—had had a long 
and melancholy conversation with a 
tall, handsome man, with much of a 
military air ; and who, being her only 
brother, and indeed her only friend, 
had added to her uneasiness by relat- 
ing to her the ill success of some efforts 
he was making to better their fortunes. 
In short, not to keep the reader in 
suspense, he was no other than the 
Captain Wallace so tenderly enquired 
after by Mrs Preston. Believing her 
still safely domiciled with Farmer 
Morris, he was in complete ignorance 
of how much she was in want of his 
assistance. Deeply musing on the 
unhappy situation of their fortunes, 
Harriet was seated in her lonely,room, 
mechanically plying her needle, when 
the door was gently opened, and Mr 
John Blinkinsop appeared. 

«* Well, you see I’ve kept my word 
—I haven't come to see you for three 
whole days.” 

*¢ You've come, perhaps, about the 
embroidered waistcoat?” replied Har- 
riet, endeavouring to smile. ‘ It is 
quite finished.” 

«Not I! I came to see you, to 
hear you, to admire you; and all the 
waistcoats in Europe have nothing to 
do, I assure you, with my visit.” 

«I have often requested you to 
cease from such idle and useless 
compliments. They are of no use; 
and” 

«* But they are, dear Harriet ; they 
are safety-valves to a real admiration. 
I should die if I hada’t the opportu- 
nity of making a few pretty speeches 
to you now and then.” 





‘«* And for the sake of selfish grati- 
fication you act the hypocrite, and try 
to persuade me you are sincere.” 

“Am I not sincere? What proof 
can you require? Do you think me 
indeed the trivolous, unthinking being 
you sometimes call me?” 

«Oh, no!” replied the girl; “I see 
within that outside many noble, many 
generous qualities ; and the discovery 
of them surprises me more at your 
persisting in offering me visits which, 
in our relative position, can be little 
else than insults.” 

‘“* By heavens, you do me but jus- 
tice! I’m not a thoughtless, far less 
a dishonourable man; and you—are 
you sure you practise no hypocrisy on 
me? I'll tell you what, Harriet, I 
don’t believe that you are a milliner, 
any more than that you are a queen.” 

“1 am a milliner.” 

“You have not been used to it; 
fingers like these to drive thimbles all 
day—the thing’s ridiculous! Why do 
you toil in that absurd manner, as if 
your bread really depended on it?” 
‘** My bread does really depend on 
it.” 
** Indeed!" The truth of this reply 
seemed for the first time to make its 
way to the young man's understand- 
ing—for, like most people in the pos- 
session of great wealth, he found it 
difficult to believe in the actual exis- 
tence of poverty—to realize it in his 
own mind as a real stern reality. He 
did so now. By an involuntary im- 
pulse he drew forth his purse, and 
slipt it under her work; but she ob- 
served the action. If for an instant 
she felt offended, a look at the true 
sympathy and unfeigned respect of 
the young man, restored her to good 
humour; but she firmly, though kindly, 
refused the gift. We have seen that 
Mr John Blinkinsop was not much in 
the habit of restraining his inclina- 
tions. In a moment he had taken the 
purse, no little piqued at the manner 
in which his offering had been received, 
and thrown it through the window. 

“To the devil with all the yellow 
dross that ever was coined, if it causes 
you a moment’s uneasiness! I was 
wrong—lI confess it; but believe me 
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I meant it as no weighing of your 
merits against gold. No, I respect 
you for yourself; and I could, if our 
positions—if it weren’t—in heaven's 
name, what tempted you to be a milli- 
ner?” 

The young lady saw, from the con- 
fusion of these questions, and the 
youth’s manner altogether, that some 
strange thoughts were passing in his 
mind. If she guessed what they were, 
and, in the hurry of the discovery, 
neglected to withdraw the hand which 
Mr John had seized, it is probable 
that a very few seconds would have re- 
stored her to herself, and her hand to 
her own possession ; but, at that mo- 
ment the door was opened, and Cap- 
tain Wallace walked hurriedly into 
the room. He started back on seeing 
a stranger; and scarcely heard his 
sister as she informed him that their 
visiter was Mr Blinkinsop, of whom 
she had already spoken to him. 

‘¢?Tis too much honour,” he said, 
bowing stifly. 

«You are really so little at home,” 
began Master John. 

‘*T have business, sir. I have but 
this instant been witness to an extra-~ 
ordinary event. From one of the 
windows of this house some fool has 
thrown a purse full of gold.” 

‘¢ Some fool?” said Master John. 

«Yes, some fool, sir; a sensible 
man would searcely take such a way 
of amusing himself. The blackguards 
in the street are busy fighting for the 
money. There is a complete uproar. 
The police are there.” 

“* Sir, let me tell you,” cried Mr 
John, driven out of patience, ‘ that 
I threw the money out of the window; 
and I will trouble you to withdraw the 
word fvol you were so ready with just 
now.” 

« What! you!” exclaimed Captain 
Wallace; “you throw money into the 
street from my sister’s window !—you 
make her the object of curiosity to the 
neighbourhood !—Sir, I withdraw the 
word fool, if you are offended with it, 
and put villain in its place.” 

“ Then, sir, you shall give me satis- 
faction,” cried Master John, furiously. 

‘¢ This minute—on the spot!”’ re- 
plied the other ; ** or where you will.” 

«¢ Come, then, come!” said Mr John, 
and hurried him from the room. ‘ I 
know a place where we can settle this 
—come!"” They were both too much 
enraged to hear the sobs of Harriet, as 
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she threw herself nearly fainting on 
her chair. By the time, however, 
they reached the spot selected for the 
duel, which was in the neighbourhood 
of Kensington Gardens, they had both 
become a little more cool, although 
they continued equally determined. 
The younger, who was also the of- 
fended party, stopped when they had 
reached a lonely part of the park, and 
desired his opponent to draw. 

“One word, sir,” said Captain 
Wallace. 

“* Not a syllable,” cried the other ; 
“you were ready enough with the 
insult. The satisfaction must be as 
immediate.” 

“© You shall have it, sir—to that I 
give you my honour—but I will speak 
before [ take my sword into my hand.” 

** Blood first—words afterwards.” 

*¢ It might be too late then,” said 
the cooler of the opponents. « It is 
not of myself I mean to speak, but of 
two persons who are dearer to me 
than life—my sister, and one dearer 
still.” 

** You are not going to shelter your- 
self behind a petticoat?” enquired 
Master John. The other merely 
smiled, and calmly proceeded. 

“‘ You have insulted me. I have 
insulted you. The blood of one of 
us shall flow. Let that be a settled 
point. You, sir, are rich and pros- 
perous. Iam poor and unfortunate. 
And how can I think without uneasi- 
ness of the fate of my wife and sister 
if I fall!” 

“ You should have thought of that 
before. ’Tis too Jate.” 

“ That is not the answer that a 
noble and generous enemy would give, 
In a quarter of an hour from this time, 
the fate of one of us will be decided. 
If I die, what will be the answer you 
would wish to have given to my ques- 
tion?” 

“‘ I will take care of the ladies; 
and now, to work.” 

“‘ Not yet. There is one other 
thing. These ladies are young—are 
friendless. Will you give me your 
word that you will enable them to 
reach an ancient connexion of our 
family in Scotland, and that you will 
not see them personally ?” 

“ Yes,” 

** Here is my pocket-book,” con- 
tinued Captain Wallace, throwing it 
on the ground; “ if I die, you will 
open it, and see who and what I was. 
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If you keep your word, the blessing 
of a dying man will follow you; if 
not, my blood will cry out against 
you. Now!” The captain put him- 
self in position, but there was some- 
thing in his manner, in the tone of 
his voice, and the strangeness of his 
behaviour altogether, that struck the 
usually thoughtless youth he was op- 
posed to, and moved some of the better 
feelings of his nature. 

«‘ You spoke, Captain Wallace, of 
my finding from your pocket-book 
who and what youwere. May I” 

“No. You may not. I am an 
officer, let that suffice.” 

«* Well, sir—but remember that by 
your own showing, you have the fate 
of others on your hands, besides your 
own” 

«I know it, but my resolution is 
taken ; defend yourself.” 

‘* One moment,” said the young 
man; “ you tell me you are poor—if 
I should happen to fall, here is a roll 
of notes which will help you to escape. 
And now, sir, I’m your man.” 

The youth flung a well-filled pocket- 
book on the ground as he spoke. His 
adversary looked at him with an ex- 
pression of gratitude that ill accorded 
with their mutual position, and crossed 
his sword. Instead, however, of vi- 
gorously attacking, he made two or 
three false lunges, and immediately 
exposed his breast. It was only by 
great dexterity that the young man 
avoided sinking his sword’s point into 
his heart. 

« How!” he exclaimed. “ Would 
you make me a murderer, sir?” 

** Again,” said Captain Wallace ; 
«let us proceed.” And resumed his 
attitude. 

«You puzzle me,” said Master 
John; “ and, moreover, you interest 
me very much.” 

** Have you had satisfaction, sir?” 

“ T almost think I have. Wasn't 
your life but now in my power?” 

“ It was.” 

«* Why, then,’ said the youth, 
sheathing his rapier, “by all the 
laws of honour, I am not only satis- 
fied, but have killed my man; for 
though I didn’t choose to use my ad- 
vantage to its full extent, still, meta- 
phorically, you are defunct. And as 
your executor under the will you 
made a few minutes ago, I open all 
papers of the deceased, and this do- 
cument among others.” So saying, 
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he stooped down, and opened the 
pocket-book, and started back on see- 
ing a letter “© To the Lord Dun- 
bar—these.” 

‘* How! is this letter to you?” he en- 
quired; ‘is your name not Wallace?” 

«* Wallace is my name,” said the 
other; ‘* but the ill-judged pertinacity 
of the partners in the vain attempt of 
45, in which my father lost title and 
estates, still forces a rank on me to 
which, till it is restored by our present 
sovereign, I confess I have no right.” 

** So you are not a Jacobite, sir?” 

“No sir—lI see sufficiently the 
causes of the overthrow of the right- 
ful line to rejoice that their efforts at 
restoration were defeated. I speak 
without prejudice on the subject, for 
I can have no interest in such matters 
now. The ministry are very properly 
determined to punish the sins of the 
fathers on all succeeding generations; 
and I shall hereafter make no further 
effort to alter their determination.” 

«And Harriet is your sister?” 
enquired Master John. “I knew it 
from the first. She was no more a 
milliner than Iam. And believe me, 
sir, from the moment I saw her, I was 
only deterred by a foolish prejudice 
—which her virtues and beauty were 
gradually overcoming—from offering 
her my heart and hand.” 

* Your hand, sir!” 

“ Ay! And let me tell you, sir, 
when you talk of giving up your ef- 
forts to alter the ministry’s resolutions, 
you don’t know what influence a few 
county members may have on their 
deliberations. My uncle, sir, has the 
command of five or six seats, and I’ve 
a great mind to take possession of one 
of them myself, as he has often asked 
me, for the mere pleasure of badger- 
ing the government into an act of 
justice. But let us go, my dear fel- 
low, to show Harriet we are both 
alive. And yet I'll deny myself the 
happiness of seeing her for a while. 
I'll bring my uncle’s consent, and if 
he hesitates a moment, I'll bring him 
to judge for himself.” 

But all was turned topsy-turvy in 
the baronet’s establishment since last 
we saw him. A letter had come ad- 
dressed, “‘ To the Lady of this House,” 
which had naturally fallen into the 
hands of his maiden sister, Miss Ara- 
bella; and no little amazement the said 
epistle caused in the bosom of that 
innocent and good-natured old maid. 
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It came from Mrs Preston, and con- 
tained a complaint of the conduct to- 
wards her of the gallant Sir John 
Blinkinsop, and pleaded so earnestly 
and so eloquently for protection, that 
the tender Arabella was moved, and 
sent for her to St James’s Square, to 
concert measures together. When 
two women unite their wits, it is im- 
possible for one poor individual of the 
harder sex to escape their machina- 
tions. The pert Miss Josephine, and 
the rigidly moral Peter Mell, were 
equally scandalized and astonished 
when that prim functionary received 
instructions to inform his master that 
the young lady who had recently been 
closeted with Miss Arabella was anxi- 
ous to see him alone. The virtuous 
indignation of the censorious frizeur 
had some little time to evaporate, for 
SirJohn was unfortunately from home. 
His nephew had hurried from the 
Park, and in as articulate a manner as 
his agitation would allow, had related 
the incident of the morning, the dis- 
covery of Harriet’s rank, and pressed 
him to consent to his union, But the 
uncle prized himself so much on his 
knowledge of the world, that he, of 
course, did not believe a syllable of 
the fine story of the pocket-book; and 
devoutly believed that his poornephew 
was the dupe of a couple of sharpers. 
By way of ascertaining the point for 
himself, he pretended to take a day or 
two to come to a decision ; and as soon 
as he had an opportunity, hurried off 
to Wardour Street, and arrived in due 
time at Harriet’s room. Delighted at 
her brother’s safety, and at the happy 
termination of the duel, her looks were 
radiant with joy. Sir John paused at 
the door, astonished at somuch beauty, 
and apologized in his most fascinating 
manner for coming into her presence 
unannounced. But his reserve soon 
wore off, as he was one of that charm- 
ing class of philosophers who believe 
all women to be the same—and that 
the modest are only a little better ac- 
tors. 

** I come,” he said, * expecting to 
find a pretty girl, and belold—an an- 
gel ! ” 

‘«¢ T don’t understand you, sir.” 

“Oh! we shall understand each 
other before long. You are Miss 
Wallace, I believe? I have no doubt 
that so much beauty is adorned and 
heightened by talents equally superb.” 

** And may I ask, sir, what induced 
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you to come up so many stairs in 
search of my poor talents ?” 

‘¢ To admire them.” 

«¢ Then, as it is always distance that 
lends enchantment to the view, I pray 
that you will in future admire them a 
long way off.” 

“Your wit is inimitable. I can 
may breathe under such a rapid 

re.” 

«¢ Perhaps, at your time of life, your 
difficulty of breathing may be more 
naturally accounted for by your exer- 
tions in coming up stairs.” ; 

‘‘ You’re sharp, madam; but I'm 
fond of repartee—especially from such 
lips as yours.” 

“I beg, sir, you will cease such 
language. I expect my brother every 
moment, and” 

* You have a brother, then? It’sa 
curious fact in natural history, that all 
pretty milliners have strong fellows 
of brothers. Has this one been your 
brother long, my dear? You under- 
stand me?” 

‘* No, sir, I do not understand you; 
but I see from your manner that you 
intend to insult me, and I must insist 
on your immediate departure.” 

‘¢ What a curious fancy !—’pon ho- 
nour, child, you are very amusing. 
Remember that you are not now deal- 
ing with a raw inexperienced boy— 
but with a man of the world. Let us 
explain: Do you know me, madam ?” 

“© More than I desired, sir. I in- 
sist on being alone, sir. These apart~ 
ments are mine.” 

«And wretched apartments they 
are for a girl of your spirit and beauty. 
You shall have finer rooms than these 
—you shall have all that your wishes 
can claim—horses, carriages, ser- 
vants.” 

“© Away, old man!—away!” cried 
Harriet, starting up, and looking like 
a nymph pouring forth her indigna- 
tion on a satyr. ‘ I will bear your 
insulting propositions no more. Who 
you are I know not,—what you are, I 
guess, and will not stain my lips with 
mentioning—retire!”’ 

The indignation was too real to be 
mistaken for acting, even by Sir John. 
A strange feeling began to steal over 
him, that she was in reality the pure 
and noble being his nephew had 
painted her, aad as we have seen al- 
ready that his sentiments were a great 
deal better than his morals, he felt 
anxious to atone for his conduct. 
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«I assure you, ‘twas but to try 
your temper I spoke as I did,” he 
began. ‘ If I have offended you, I’m 
sure you'd forgive me if you knew my 
motive. I beg, Miss Wallace, you'll 
compose yourself—the time may come 
when all this will be explained.” 

“ Never, sir—but ha! here’s my 
brother!”’ In a moment she altered 
her manner, for she was afraid of a 
repetition of the quarrel in the morn- 
ing, and said— 

“ Brother, this gentleman is a 
stranger who came into my room, in 
search of a person he hasn’t found.” 

«‘ And has found a person he was 
not in search of,” muttered Sir John. 

** We are strangers here, sir,”’ said 
Captain Wallace; ‘and I’m afraid 
can be of little use in directing you.” 

“Oh! I beg you'll take no trouble, 
I shall find my way myself; and as I 
have been fortunate enough to make 
your acquaintance, I shall be too 
happy if you will permit me to renew 
my visit.” 

« You see, sir, from the style we 
live in, that we can make no new ac- 
quaintance,” replied the Captain, 
stiffly. 

“No? I tell you the time may ar- 
rive when you will be delighted to see 
me.” 

By this time he had got to the door, 
and was nearly knocked over by the 
hurried entrance of Master John. 

«* What! Uncle?—how kind!—how 
good!— you came, as I begged you, to 
see my Harriet, to judge for yourself. 
Well? you approve ?” 

** His uncle!” cried Harriet; “ what 
have I done! Ah, sir, your examina- 
tion was somewhat rough—forgive me 
for the rudeness of my answers.” 

«‘ Your answers, child?—Oh yes! 
I recollect. Suppose we make a com- 
pact, and forget both the answers and 
questions. Do you agree?” 

“’Tis so friendly in you, nunky,” 
interposed the nephew ; ** 1 can never 
thank you enough.” 

«© For what?” 

“For consenting so kindly to my 
marriage. Youu are pleased with my 
choice?” 

** How can I be otherwise —so 
much elegance!” replied Sir John. 

** And so much tenderness !—Ah, 
uncle, I’m a happy man!” 

The nephew took one hand, and 
Harriet took the other. 

*“ There!” cried Sir John, joining 
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their hands together, “ didn’t I tell 
you that the time would come when 
you would be delighted to see me?” 

An attentive observer might have 
perceived that Sir John, though un- 
able, and unwilling perhaps, to state 
any objection to the match proposed 
by his nephew, yet did not altogether 
feel satisfied with the figure he cut in 
the matter. He begged the whole 
party, however, to adjourn to St 
James’s Square, and: he endeavoured 
to recover his self-estimation, by half 
an hour’s stroll in Bond Street. 
Pleased with the result of his cogita- 
tions, and restored to good humour, 
he proceeded home, and was met by 
Peter Mell, who, in a state of most 
exasperated virtue, informed him that 
a young woman was waiting for him 
alone in his study. 

«A young woman, Peter? Is she 
good-looking ?” 

‘¢ Better than she deserves, as far 
as I can see,” replied the surly Cato; 
*‘ but the world’s all gone mad to- 
gether— Miss Arabella knows it.” 

“ The deuce she does? that’s un- 
lucky.” 

«* Oh, not a bit, sir!—She’s as bad 
as the rest of them. She made no 
objection.” 

«Indeed? Oh, it must be some 
middle-aged, charity-collecting, snub- 
nosed, old dowager! Tell her I’m 
busy, Peter. Do you know where she 
comes from?” 

‘From one Mrs Williams’s in 
Frith Street, as Josephine overheard.” 

“© Whew!—That’s a different mat- 
ter; bring me my other wig, Peter— 
the blond—the two-and-thirty year 
old one; I wouldn’t look a day older 
for the world; get me my silk and 
silver waistcoat. I never thought the 
prudish damsel would have changed 
her mind so soon. Now, then—keep 
my sister, if you can, from troubling 
herself about the visit.” 

“Oh, she’s engaged, sir! Master 
John has brought a young lady with 
him, and another gentleman. They’re 
all in the drawing-room.” 

“‘ That’s good,” said the baronet, 
and tripping as lively as his gout and 
stiffness would allow, he opened his 
library door. He stopped short be- 
hind a screen, on hearing a deep and 
most melodious sigh. 

“* Sweet creature! I’ve touched 
her,” he thought; and advancing, re« 
cognised the beautiful Mrs Preston, . 
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although she now wore a bonnet, and 
kept a thick veil over her face. The 
shawl she had worn in the morning 
was closely drawn round her, aud her 
attitude plainly showed that she was 
anxious to make the most favourable 
impression she could. 

“‘ Enchanting visiter,” said Sir 
John, * I knew that so tender a bosom 
could not remain obdurate long. You 
are getting reconciled to London I 
hope, and forget the loneliness and 
dulness of Braby Manor? Nay, don’t 
take away your hand!-—a beautiful 
little hand it is, and worthy of the in- 
comparable person to whom it belongs, 
You don’t speak, fair enslaver! You 
were more talkative this morning, 
when you carried on a conversation 
with that audacious rascal, my nephew 
Jack. Don’t listen to him, my dear, 
in future. I told you his admiration 
wouldn’t last long, and this very day 
he has made proposals to another, and 
been accepted. No, my angelic crea- 
ture, trust to a man of maturer years, 
and believe that this embrace , 

The lady rose when he put his arm 
round her waist, and screamed for 
help—throwing up her veil at the 
same time, and revealing to the horri- 
fied Sir John, and the party who 
rushed in from the adjoining room, 
the laughing and mischief-loving coun- 
tenance of his old maiden sister, Miss 
Arabella Blinkinsop. 

“What, John!—Can your own 
sister not escape your politeness?" 
she said, tapping bim on the shoulder. 

‘* For shame, nunky!” said Master 
John; “’pon my honour you ought to 
take example by me. Do you ever 
see me try to kiss my aunt, sir? I’m 
ashamed of you!” 

‘‘ Why, what the deuce is all this 
rumpus kicked up about?” exclaimed 
the baronet; * haven’t I a right to 
salute my sister in a brotherly man- 
ner, without all the idle people in the 
neighbourhood coming in to be wit- 
nesses? But how’s this, Arabella; I 
see friends here whom I scarcely ex- 
pected?” pointing to the real Mrs 
Preston, who was leaning on Captain 
Wallace’s arm. 

** This shawl, among others,” re- 
plied the sister; * it belongs, my dear 
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brother, to this young lady, who came 
to return the visit you did her the ho. 
nour to pay her this morning; and 
had the happiness of discovering her 
husband in our nephew’s brother-in- 
law, Captain Wallace.” 

«* Wallace! madam, I thought your 
name was Preston?” 

“© So it was, sir, while my husband 
prosecuted his claim with the govern- 
ment; but now, thanks to your kind- 
ness, we are reunited—never, I hope, 
to be divided.” 

« And what the deuce am I to do?” 
enquired Sir John; “ I never can ven- 
ture for a moment to pay my respects 
to a pretty girl, but she’s snapped up 
by some unprincipled fellow before 
my face. There’s Jack has taken 
away one ; Captain Wallace another; 
and it would give me great satisfac- 
tion if you would tell me what will be 
left for me to do?” 

“ Better get some one to mend your 
wrist-frills, uncle,” suggested Master 
John, with a malicious allusion to the 
scene with Josephine. 

«© Why, if you have really no one 
else to be attentive to,” said Miss 
Arabella, * I don’t care if you exer- 
cise your powers of pleasing on me. 
T hope all your affection wasn't con- 
fined to the shawl?” 

“‘ Confound the shawl, and the 
wrist-bands, too! No, Arabella; I 
think I shall take a lesson from to- 
day, and turn a steady, sensible, old 
fellow, as I ought to be. You and I 
will exert ourselves in making our 
house a comfortable home for the 
young people, and as a first proof of 
my reformation, I inprint this kiss, 
oh, respectable sister, on your vener- 
able cheek.” 

The cheek was no longer turned 
away ; and itis recorded in the annals 
of the Blinkinsop family, that Sir John, 
from that period, conducted himself 
with such perfect propriety, that he 
gained the entire approbation of the 
moral and senteutious Peter Mell ; it 
being related, that the only fault that 
individual could discover in the ba- 
ronet’s character, was a remarkable 
indifference to the fashion of his wigs, 
and a total neglect of the skill and 
science bestowed on their adornment. 
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Tue public life of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley had so long closed, that his ac- 
tual death left no chasm in public 
action; but he had borne a great part 
in the most signal triumphs of our 
most remarkable time; had achieved 
a name in British history, and will 
not be forgotten in that still nobler 
and more comprehensive history, 
which is formed of the acts and cha- 
racters of eminent men in every age 
and nation of the world. 

In this brief memoir, it is not our 
purpose to enter into personal details. 
We should prefer giving that general 
view, which connects a memorable 
man with his time. It is for biogra- 
phy to give the family picture, the 
peculiarities of mental costume, and 
all the minutenesses which separate 
the individual from his species. The 
highest aspect of all public character, 
is not the portrait, confined to the 
costume of its age, but the statue, re- 
presenting to every age the counte- 
nance and form of the man, unencum- 
berd by casual habiliments—fit to take, 
and taking its natural place in the gal- 
lery of illustrious minds. Marquis Wel- 
lesley, (Richard Colley Wellesley, ) was 
the oldest son of the Earl of Morn- 
ington, and born in Dublin, June 20, 
1760. The Earl was a man of taste, 
who had resided much abroad in early 
life, and had brought with him from 
Italy a degree of musical cultivation, 
which, in a professor, would proba- 
bly have produced distinguished ex- 
cellence. He has left, at least, one 
proof of his talent, which will remain 
while music survives in England— 
the celebrated glee, “* Here in cool 
grot;"’ the happiest imagination of 
“Fairy” harmony in the annals of 
song. But the Earl wanted a faculty, 
less captivating, but more important 
in his position, that of managing his 
estate. The property of the earldom, 
at no time large, gradually decayed in 
the midst of those musical raptures ; 
and the young heir found himself en- 
cumbered with a nominal title, and 
the succession to little more than a 
long .-accumulation of debt, which, 
however, he manfully took it upon 
himself to discharge. His mother 
survived her husband half a century, 
dying in 1831, at the age of eighty- 


nine. She possessed a powerful un- 
derstanding, had been very handsome 
in early life, and was formed to shine 
in courts. But she had the unexampled 
fortune of living to see four of her sons 
raised to the Peerage of England by 
their own abilities ; to see them acting 
in the highest public capacities; and 
to be the mother of the first soldier of 
England since Marlborough. 

But much depends on situation. 
The young earl remained on the 
benches of the Irish house for nineteen 
years—a cypher. The accomplished 
scholar, the brilliant statesman, the 
splendid administrator, continued sunk 
inte the cushions of the Irish peerage. 
The illness of George the Third, 
which produced the regency ques- 
tion, at length rescued him from indo- 
lence and from oblivion. The Irish 
Whigs, like their brethren in England, 
always selfish, saw, nothing in the 
royal affliction but a call to office; 
and, always perfidious, saw nothing dis- 
honourable in the disloyalty by which 
their object was to be obtained. In 
England, the contest was of a more 
imperial nature, and it was for power; 
in Ireland, it had the meanness of 
provincial faction, and its object was 
plunder; in England, the lion was 
loose, and he roamed the land seek- 
ing what prey he might devour; in 
Ireland, it was the jackall tracking 
his steps in the dark, and glad to feed 
upon the remnants. What in Eng- 
land was bold assault, in Ireland was 
stealthy circumvention. The English 
debates exhibit the majesty of national 
council; great abilities exerted for 
great occasions ; and even the offence 
of party in some degree effaced by 
the brilliancy of its talents. The two 
great antagonists of this day would 
have given distinction to any rivalry, 
in any period of the world. The truth 
was, that the two leaders of the Mi- 
nistry and Opposition were more than 
heads of parties ; they were the perso- 
nifications of principles; the principle 
of establishment against the principle 
of change. Conservative and destruc- 
tive in another shape, but relieved 
from the meanness and meagreness 
which in some degree belong to all 
merely civil contests, and magnified 
and ennobled by the strong excite- 
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ments and vast interests which belong 
to atime of war. Pitt and Fox were 
the two great historic figures standing 
in the front of a picture, of which the 
background was filled up with falling 
thrones and the terrors of nations. 
In England, Fox failed, and worse 
than failed. His eagerness for power 
was so excessive, that he became ut- 
terly regardless of the means. Cau- 
tious in the first instance, and broach- 
ing the old Whig doctrines, he gra- 
dually plunged into more confused 
maxims, forgot the language of the 
constitution, and adopted the strongest 
phraseology of the courtiers of James. 
Pitt listened with contemptuous tri- 
umph, and forced him from one ex- 
travagance into another, until Fox, 
probably to his own indescribable as- 
tonishment, found himself scoffing at 
the power of Parliament, bowing down 
at the footstool of the heir of the 
throne, and abandoning, in his passion 
for place, every doctrine of his party. 
* T’'il unwhig the gentleman,” was the 
merciless promise of Pitt, which he as 
mercilessly performed. While his 
unlucky rival was rolling through the 
surges which he himself had raised, 
the great minister stood calmly by, 
with his line in his hand. Never was 


political shark more completely hooked. 
Pitt played the bait before him with 
masterly skill, suffered him to have a 
hope of office, until he was made rash 
and reckless by the nearness of the 


temptation. Night after night exhi- 
bited him ready to spring, yet afraid 
to seize; until at last, by the insane 
declaration, that the prince had a right 
to the regency, he swallowed the hook, 
and was hauled up once for all. 

In Ireland a distempered state of 
the national mind had given all party 
a lower cast ; intrigue was more per- 
fidious, faction alternately more fool< 
ish and more furious; and while 
courtiership stooped to language and 
conduct of singular servility, patriot- 
ism, as it termed itself, voluntarily 
surrendered its last virtue to the em- 
braces of the rabble. This was one 
of the periods at which the constitu- 
tion trembled. If the Prince of Wales 
had been then appointed regent, the 
government must have been Whig ; 
and on the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion, England would have been in the 
power of a cabinet pledged to prin- 
ciples which must have laid us at the 
mercy of France. 
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But the empire was not to be yet 
undone. The hopes of Europe were 
not to be played away by a knot of 
political gamblers. England had been 
sufficiently humiliated by being made 
the subject of such a game, without 
being ruined. The Roman emperor 
who was taken prisoner by the Par- 
thians—and after having been forced 
to give his neck for the Parthian king 
to mount his horse from, had his skin, 
after death, turned into the cover of a 
royal footstool—was not to be the mo- 
del of her fate. 

The malady of the monarch gave 
way, and the nation was in a burst of 
rejoicing. This was, of course, the 
sign for Whig despair. As the em- 
pire rose from its dejection, the Whigs 
went down; until at last, like the wild 
beast, or the marauder, retiring fur- 
ther into the forest with every suc- 
cessive advance of day, the faction 
disappeared, not to return until some 
new calamity should fall upon the 
empire. 

Yet the contest, even in Ireland, was 
not totally without its fruits, for it 
brought forward the young Earl of 
Mornington. And the king was no 
sooner in a condition to reward, than 
the earl received the order of St Pa- 
trick, was made a member of the Irish 
Privy Council, and was chosen mem- 
ber for the royal burgh of Windsor. 

The feelings of a man of untried 
yet conscious ability, must be strongly 
to be envied at a crisis like this in the 
life of the Earl of Mornington. Pub- 
lie life, in all its extent and all its 
brilliancy, had suddenly opened before 
him. He had been transferred from 
a country which he had long felt in- 
capable of exciting him to display his 
fine faculties, to a country where his 
faculties might find their amplest ac- 
tion, and where the rewards of success 
were as vast as the field of battle was 
boundless. In the biographies of 
memorable Irishmen compelled by 
their professions to fix their career 
wholly in Ireland, vexation at the 
narrowness of their sphere is striking- 
ly discoverable. With England close 
at hand, yet virtually inapproachable, 
they affect to scorn what they cannot 
enjoy, and to avenge themselves on 
fortune by bitterness against the coun- 
try from which they have excluded 
themselves. This accounts for the 
remarkable circumstance, that nearly 
all the leading Irishmen who remain 
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in Ireland are Whigs, while néarly 
all who fix themselves early in Eng- 
land are Tories. 

Whether Wellesley would ever 
have made himself conspicuous in 
Ireland, with the obstacles of an em- 
barrassed property, an unexciting pro- 
spect, and an ambiguous and depend- 
ent political position, is now beyond 
knowledge. But nothing is more 
unquestionable, than that, from the 
moment when his ambition was 
kindled by the broader hopes offered 
to him in this country, he was obscure 
no more. He became a close attend- 
ant on Parliament, a vigorous mini- 
sterial member, and a speaker of equal 
grace aad fire. His “ Speech on the 
War with France,” attracted great 
admiration. From this period, the 
elegant, and rather indolent man of 
fashion, was transformed into the prac- 
tical, vigorous, and ardent statesman. 
After sitting for a short time at the 
Board of Control, he was appointed 
Governor-General of Hindostan ;—the 
times required him. The French 
monarchy, fiung into the sea of revo- 
lution, had sent a wave of that tide of 
blood and change to the extremities of 
the world. The progress of Bona- 
parte, after alarming the thrones of 
Europe in its earliest career, had come 
to shake the thrones of the East. The 
Turk and the Persian capitals were 
to have been only stages in that march 
which was to turn from Calcutta 
upon London. Like the bounds of 
the celestial horses in the Iliad, the 
strides of his ambition were so vast, 
that the globe was not to have room 
for a third. By a singular, but uot 
casual coincidence, Lord Morning- 
ton took with him to India that bro- 
ther who was yet to be the conqueror 
of Napoleon. The wars for the pre- 
servation of Iudia trained Wellington 
to that mastery of soldiership by which 
he was, in afier days, to work the de- 
liverance of Europe. Our Indian po- 
licy has always been defective. It 
has always bad the natural result of 
* halting between two opinions ’’—in- 
efficiency of result following from in- 
adequacy of design. It is true, that 
we have done great things; but the 
real question is, how much more 
might we not have done? On a re- 
view of our Indian history, it will be 
found, that all our eminent successes 
have arisen from violations of our 
plans; and that those successes were 
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always connected with a peculiar force 
of character in the governor-general, 
which acted for itself, and acted against 
the system of the Company; thus, 
the unhesitating boldness of Clive 
compelled the Company to become a 
dominant power; thus, the keen 
energy of Hastings compelled it to 
subjugate the native princes, until the 
colony became an empire; and thus, 
the lofty and comprehensive concep- 
tions of Wellesley compelled it to as- 
sume an authority which would suffer 
no rival from the mountains to the 
sea. The vice or virtue of the instru- 
ments is not the question. Clive was 
a personal lover of gold, though a 
pre-eminent soldier. Hastings we 
have always considered criminal, in 
the high degree of sanctioning native 
atrocities, which he might and ought 
to have prevented. We charge him 
with neither cruelty nor avarice. Our 
charge is, that of having lent the name 
of England, and the strength of his 
personal opinion, to those native pow- 
ers which both robbed and slew un- 
der the pretext of British authority. 
Wellesley was free from the offences 
of both; but he equally broke through 
the limitations of the Company, and 
urged them into involuntary empire. 
The revolt of Tippoo Saib showed 
the weakness of the old policy. He 
had been beaten to his capital by Lord 
Cornwallis, and ought to have been 
stripped of all power. But the old 
spirit of compromise, the imprudent 
prudence of the old system, interposed ; 
and though cutting away from the 
Sultan of Mysore a portion of territory 
enough to irritate, left him in posses- 
sion of a great country, full of mili- 
tary resources, and inhabited by a 
hardy population of soldiers. ' 
The Suitan of Mysore felt himself 
seated on adependent throne. Tippoo 
hated the British power less with the 
wrath of a rival than the rage of a 
wild beast. His mutilated power 
raokled in his whole career; and not 
merely to defeat, but to destroy, the 
English collectively and individually, 
was the first passion of his nature. 
He even caused a model of a tiger to 
be made, devouring an Englishman, 
with a machinery within, representing 
the groans and cries of the prey. And 
this was the savage whom our absurd 
lenity replaced on the throne; and who 
rewarded our lenity by spreading hos- 
tility to us throughout all India. His 
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memorable father, Hyder Ali, had 
predicted of his furious temper, * that 
it must ruin him and his country.” 
“* This fellow,” said he, ‘ by his rash- 
ness, will knock down all that I have 
spent my life in raising.” It was not 
the fault of our policy that the predic- 
tion was not falsified—it was the merit 
of the Marquis Wellesley that it was 
fulfilled. 

On his arrival in India he found 
war preparing on every side. The 
feeble policy of Cornwallis had excited 
contempt among a people who never 
relax their authority, while they can 
exercise their power. The Nizam, 
the Mahrattas, and the Mysore, were 
a tremendous line of battle against the 
single British force, composed almost 
wholly of natives. It was also noto- 
rious, that communications had been 
established with Europe; and that the 
movements of French fleets and armies 
were directed to Hindostan. Bona- 
parte was in Egypt, publishing those 
wild but magnificent proclamations, in 
which he denounced the British em- 
pire, summoned the Eastern world to 
vindicate its liberties, and declared 
himself to have left Europe solely for 
the purpose of erecting a new throne 
of irresistible power and dazzling lus- 
tre, for the general glory of the east- 
ern world. 

Nothing is more striking in history 
than the punishment of arrogance. 
Those Egyptian proclamations, which 
were meant simply to indulge the va- 
nity of the French general, and stimu- 
late the haughtiness of his nation, were 
the original source of his Egyptian 
ruin. ‘They fixed the eyes of Europe 
upon him, and actually compelled 
England to make a sudden exertion to 
recover Egypt. Nothing is more pro- 
bable, than that Bonaparte, if he had 
been content to proceed in Egypt, 
simply as the establisher of a colony, 
would have been but little molested. 
There would certainly have been no 
eagerness to risk an encounter so dis- 
tant and difficult. There was no in- 
clination in Europe to attack him. 
His position in the first was evidently 
regarded nearly as the position of the 
French army at this momentin Algiers; 
and which withdrew a large French 
army from Europe, to waste away by 
climate and conflicts with the Arabs ; 
and one which, in his instance, stripped 
France of its most famous officer. He 
might thus have quietly but progres- 
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sively extended his power, until it was 
too solid and too great to be shaken 
by an European invasion; and the 
command of Egypt, to which Syria 
would have been in a few years the 
inevitable addition, would have made 
him the first potentate of the East, the 
master of the Indian commerce and 
intercourse; and not improbably, at 
last, arbiter of the Mediterranean. 
But the extravagance of his pro- 
clamations, and the threats of a march 
to India, forced the English govern- 
ment into the field—a most reluctant 
field—for there is no question, that the 
British government pondered long, and 
in great perplexity, on the chances of 
success or defeat in this dangerous 
and novel expedition. The late Lord 
Melville obtained the credit of having 
either originated, or pressed this me- 
morable measure ; and nonobler trophy 
can have been raised to the remem- 
brance of an injured statesman. The 
result was the most signal victory. 
The French army surrendered ; Egypt 
was cleared; and Europe saw with 
astonishment, France with shame, and 
England with justified exultation— 
28,000 French soldiers and employés 
sent home, prisoners to 20,000 gal- 
lant sons of Britain! Those proclama- 
tions extended their ruin to India ; the 
Sultan of the Mysore, inflamed by 
their promises of boundless victory, 
prepared his armies openly to share 
thespoil. A feebler governor-general 
would then have attempted to stay 
hostilities, by concessions and com- 
promises, until a French expedition 
from the Mauritius had ascended the 
Ghauts, or until the hidden fire 
which was at that hour circulating 
through every Indian kingdom, had 
burst into a blaze. But the days 
of indolence and etiquette were pass- 
ed away. In defiance of strong con- 
trariety in his council, and many a 
melancholy prediction alike from the 
timid and the seditious, he sent a 
powerful army straight on the capi- 
tal of Mysore. After a brief siege, 
Seringapatam was taken by assault, 
Tippoo falling on the ramparts ; 
and the country, by a single blow, was 
delivered into’ British hands. This 
victory was so sudden, the destruction 
of the enemy was so complete, and 
the evidence of British promptitude 
was so decisive, that the Duke of 
Wellington, then in command of the 
Mysore, wrote to the governor-ge- 
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neral, only toknow what new conquest 
he was desirous to achieve. “ The 
army,” said he, “ only waits to know 
of what countries the governor-ge- 
neral wishes to take possession?” 
Triumph never assumed a more lordly 
language. 

The measures by which the con< 
quest was secured were as decisive as 
those by which it was obtained. The 
territory was divided ; Scringapatam, 
with the provinces on the coast, in- 
cluding the port of Mangalore, were 
ceded to the Company. A small ter- 
ritory was given to each of the Bri- 
tish allies, and the remainder was 
created into a sovereignty for the de- 
scendaut of the family who had been 
excluded by Hyder. This last act 
was the only unwise part of the whole 
transaction; the conquered territory 
ought to have gone with the capital. 
It should have become the property 
of England; and instead of burden- 
ing the people with a renewal of the 
native tyranny, and placing in power 
one who must soon learn to regard 
himself as a dependant and degraded 
sovereign, have exhibited to the people 
of Central India the example of the 
happiness, freedom, and opulence of 
a British government on the broadest 
scale. It is only thus that we ought 
to keep, or can reconcile India. Be- 
fore the East had resumed its tran- 
quillity, the active mind of the gover- 
nor-general projected an expedition 
against the Isle of France, from which 
India had been so lately threatened. 
But he was recalled from this concep- 
tion, by an order to co-operate with 
the British forces in Egypt, and then 
pressing the French up the Nile. Six 
thousand sepoys, under the command 
of the gallant stormer of Seringapatam, 
Sir David Baird, were sent on this 
service; and though they did not ar- 
rive until after the surrender of the 
French, they remarkably exhibited 
the resources of an empire which, after 
conquering India from Europe, could 
thus bring her Indian force to mingle 
in European conflicts, and fight on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, by a 
march unequalled since the days of 
Alexander. 

But India was still to be the scene 
of British victories. The flame kind- 
led by the Mysore war, and trampled 
down in the ruins of the throne of 
Tippoo, was suddenly awakened 
among the Mahrattas; and the most 
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powerful and warlike commonwealth 
of Hindostan took the field with an 
overwhelming force. The governor- 
general, undismayed by the danger of 
a contest which threatened to shake 
the whole fabric of the British power, 
poured his troops into the field with a 
rapidity which first startled the enemy 
by its evidence of daring and decision, 
and next broke them by the genius of 
its leader. “ Colonel Wellesley * was 
now a major-general, and in command 
of a separate division of 5000 men. 
False intelligence led him in front of 
the Mahratta army of 40,000, and 100 
pieces of cannon. He might have re- 
treated, but he disdained escape, and 
thought only of adding to the renown 
of the British arms. He attacked the 
enemy's army; they manceuvred ably 
to outflank him, a movement which 
their immense superiority of numbers 
rendered easy. A singular instance 
of that sagacity which in war is 
every thing, is recorded of the British 
commander in that anxious moment. 
The general determinéd to anticipate 
this attack by turning the opposite 
flank of the Mahrattas; but a river 
in his front presented a formidable ob- 
stacle ; it was pronounced by the staff 
to be impassable. The general ob- 
served a few huts grouped on the op- 
posite side of a particular part of the 
river. ‘ Those huts,” said he, “* would 
never have been there without a ford. 
Try.” They tried, there was a 
ford, the troops passed over ; the fa- 
mous 19th dragoons fell upon the 
Mahratta infantry in the confusion 
of their flank march; the British in- 
fantry burst after them, and the vic- 
tory was won. The rest of the war 
was a series of skirmishes and sub- 
missions, until Scindiah and the Rajah 
of Berar gave up the contest ; and a 
large accession of territory rewarded 
the gallantry of the army. The go- 
vernor-general had already been re- 
warded for the triumphs of the Mysore 
war, by the title of Marquis on the 
Irish establishment. 

In 1805, he returned to Europe af- 
ter the most brilliant administration 
ever known in India. If he was not 
a warrior like Ciive, he was superior 
in the purity of his conquests; if he 
was not a financier like Hastings, he 
left that memorable personage far be- 
hind in the dignity of his motives. 
But uniting, in the conduct of his 
viceroyalty, some share of the great 
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qualities of both, without their defects, 
he had one quality which they both 
wanted, and which yet was essential 
to complete the character of a gover- 
nor of India— Wellesley was by na- 
ture magnificent ; a dangerous attri- 
bute on the seale of a private fortune, 
but a most salutary one at the head 
of an empire. In the midst of a vast 
country—where pomp was a national 
study, and where the costliest architec- 
ture, the most superb costume, were 
the distinctions of the palace and the 
king— Wellesley outshone them all in 
the nobleness of his palace, the splen- 
dour of his body- guard, and even in the 
embroidery of his attendants. But 
he was also, what neither Clive nor 
Hastings was, a scholar; and he knew 
all the power and the policy of scholar- 
ship. He not merely built the palace 
of Calcutta, but he founded and pa- 
tronised the college for Indian litera- 
ture; and in the same spirit, stimulated 
every attempt of native and European 
to bring to light the vegetable, mine- 
ral, and physical treasures of the 
** Golden Peninsula.” 

It is not to be presumed that this 
bold and dazzling progress was pur- 
sued without impediment. By those 
who could not see the strong distinc- 
tion between splendour and glare, be- 
tween stateliness and ostentation, he 
was charged with wasting the Com- 
pany’s revenues on public extrava- 
gance. But the truth prevailed, and 
the expenditure was found to be as 
essential as it was stately; the natives 
rejoicingly exclaimed that the days 
of Aurungzebe were returned! and 
even the cavillers at home were sham- 
ed out of an economy which could only 
starve its own resources. 

But there is no charge so congenial 
to a bitter spirit, made with such fa- 
cility, or entertained with such ma- 
lignant readiness, as the charge of 
peculation and profusion. A weak 
adventurer, of the name of Paul, set 
himself forth as the accuser of the 
Marquis on his return. _ Paul was the 
creature of others, less weak, but 
more wicked than himself. His 
charges gradually lost all weight, and 
were ultimately abandoned. But he 
had by this time contracted that pas- 
sion for publicity, which constitutes 
the true material for the patriot of the 
rabble. He became a demagogue. 
In this game, he wasted the money 
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which he had made in India by con- 
tracts for clothing the troops. Paul 
the tailor” was a favourite name 
among that obscure section of Whig- 
gism, which fed his vanity, and was 
fed upon his purse. He involved him- 
self in a duel with Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, was wounded, and died of the 
wound. Nothing is proverbially 
more difficult than to predict the for- 
tunes of a public man. The highest 
offices of the state seemed the na- 
tural possession of the Marquis on 
his return, At the age of forty- 
seven, he had fixed his name in 
Indian history, and was recognised 
in Europe as the most successful 
guide of that vast and remote influ- 
ence which England exercises over 
the East; and which, to foreigners, 
has something mysterious in its extent 
and power. In England, his abilities 
were acknowledged, even by those 
who most questioned their exercise ; 
and while his grace of manner ren- 
dered him attractive in the circles of 
high life, and his accomplished scho- 
larship gave him weight among the 
learned, his experience made him im- 
portant to whatever side he espoused, 
while his eloquence made him popular 
and effective in the legislature. From 
this period a change palpably took 
place in his political feelings; he 
had commenced his public life asa 
high Tory—the strenuous advocate 
of the rights of the monarch, and 
the bold defender of the constitution ; 
he now gradually lowered the vigour 
of his advocacy, and suffered him- 
self to study the virtues of opposi- 
tion ; he becomingly played the neu- 
tral for the regulated period, and had 
already touched the border of the par- 
liamentary rubicon, when the most 
extraordinary event of modern times 
interposed, and gave him a nobler 
occupation than, with a vexed spirit, 
measuring the remaining distance be- 
tween himself and Whiggism. 

In May 1808 the glorious Spanish 
insurrection burst out, to the asto- 
nishment of Europe, the rejoicing of 
England, and the immediate alarm 
and ultimateruin of the French empire. 
The time, the place, and the circum- 
stances, were equally surprising. No 
transaction of European kingdoms, 
within memory, so nearly justified the 
name of miracle. For three hundred 
years Spain had remained nearly tor- 
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pid ; she had never recovered the stun- 
ning blow of the Armada. The land, 
once famous for the first soldiership 
of Europe, filled with trophies of 
every art, and ruling the mightiest 
colonies on the globe, had sunk into a 
lethargy so deep, that its crown was 
conveyed from hand to hand, with 
searcely a glance from the national 
eye. The nation, from the slave of a 
throne whose despotism found its only 
palliation in its inactivity, sank into 
a French vassal. Under this still 
deeper humiliation, it had remained 
for a hundred years, like the slum- 
berer in the Arab tale, giving signs of 
life only by groaning in its sleep. 
The burlesque and the prey of France 
in peace, the slave and the sufferer in 
war; its ships, its troops, and its trea- 
sure were all at the disposal of its 
taskmaster, until it sank out of the 
European system, and nearly out of 
European knowledge, but as a farm- 
yard for the supply of France, a 
dockyard for her fleets, and a dun- 
geon for her criminals. 

If the thunderbolt that was to 
smite the diadem of France, had fallen 
from the long-gathering and deep- 
rolling clouds of German war, its ori- 
gin and its course would have been 
comprehensible; but it sprung up 
and blazed from a feculent and lazy 
pool; fromthe depths of anation which 
had been stagnant for centuries ; and 
which none of the successive tempests 
of Europe had been able to ruffle even 
on the surface. Of all the great influ- 
ential events of the world in our age, 
this the most nearly approached to 
the supernatural. And the nature of 
the contest was scarcely less formed to 
baffle all calculation than the origin. 
From the immensity of force on one 
side, and the measureless feebleness 
on the other, no man, accustomed to 
the ordinary operations of war, could 
have supposed that the struggle could 
last a month; the truth being, that 
Spain was conquered, in the custom- 
ary sense of the word, before she ever 
made an attempt to resist. The French 
armies were in possession of all her 
fortresses ; all her high-roads were re- 
gular French lines of communication ; 
her capital was under a French vice- 
roy, with a powerful French garrison ; 
her ports were in French hands, 
wherever they chose to seize them; 
her frontier was wholly open; and, 
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with Pampeluna and Perpignan, the 
keys of the Pyrenees, held by French 
garrisons, the mountains themselves 
were only a French province. For 
the first time, and in the fullest sense 
of possession, the phrase of Louis 
XIV. was realized— There were no 
Pyrenees!’? The Spanish mountains 
were French posts and fortresses. - 
Spain was occupied by a French army 
of 200,000 men, while she had scarcely 
a disciplined soldier. She was assailed 
by Napoleon, the conqueror of the con- 
tinent, while she had not a single 
officer capable of commanding a bri- 
grade; and to meet the mighty re- 
sources of the French empire, swelled 
by the plunder of Europe, she had but 
a bankrupt exchequer and a desolated 
country. 

But the whole crisis was beyond 
human calculation. That Napoleon, 
the keenest of all sovereigns, should 
have been so infatuated as to make 
war in Spain, while he had, for years, 
been as much master of all its re- 
sources as if he had had the key of its 
treasury in his pocket—that he should 
have dethroned Charles 1V., when he 
was as much his “ prefect” as if he 
had sat in the civic chair of Paris— 
that he should have turned Ferdinand 
into a prisoner, when he had him 
already as a slave—and that he should 
have forced the Spanish armies and 
people to face him in the field, at the 
moment when he might command 
every soldier, every ship, every pea- 
sant, and every dollar of the kingdom, 
by a nod to the cabinet of sots and 
simpletons at Madrid—are matters of 
wonder; but they are not the less 
matters of history; and, most of all, 
they are matters of retribution. “ Spain 
was my ulcer,” was the expressive 
language of the tyrant and usurper, 
when time and torment forced him to 
speak the truth. It was this wretched 
and criminal abuse of his power—this 
ultra-atrocity of his foul and fiery 
heart, that especially brought his 
ruin. He might long have scourged 
with impunity infidel and corrupt Ger- 
many, or superstitious and barbarous 
Russia ; but the cold perfidy, the cal- 
lous avarice of possession, and the 
merciless and savage lavishness of 
blood which marked the Spanish in- 
vasion, were worthy of a direct and 
deeper infliction, and the blow was 
solemnly and finally given, 
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But the improbabilities of Spanish 
resistance were still to be augmented 
by a circumstance wholly new in na- 
tional affairs, and yet raising the most 
serious of all obstacles to the progress 
of the war. Spain, which had known 
nothing of popular government from 
the fall of the Roman empire, became 
suddenly a hive of popular govern- 
ments. Spain, which for centuries 
had known nothing of kingship but 
as the name for a succession of indo- 
lent epicures lolling on a velvet chair, 
and eating, drinking, and sleeping 
themselves into the grave—suddenly 
saw aking in every village. Spain, 
of all countries the least conscious of 
public opinion, where life passed in a 
long lassitude, and the embroidery of 
a grandee was regarded as the noblest 
spectacle of nature, suddenly threw 
up from its depths a race of bitter 
graspers at power, exciters of popular 
passion, and cravers after the right to 
plunder in the national name. The 
land of fat monkery and stolid pomp 
became filled with the evil spirit of 
republicanism. The juntas usurped 
every thing, convulsed every thing, 
and paralyzed every thing. The war 
alone, probably, rescued Spain from 
imitating the wildest excesses of Euro- 
pean revolution ; for it forced Spain 
to compress her power, gave her the 
salutary lesson of adversity, and at once 
let out her corrupted and boiling blood 
in the field, and broke up those little 
gatherings of power which success 
and superiority would have ripened 
into national pestilence. 

To thwart the democratic impulses 
of Spain, and direct them to the great 
necessity of the state, the expulsion 
of the French armies, was the work 
which Marquis Wellesley was now sum- 
moned to perform. In 1809 hé embark- 
ed for the Peninsula, and had painful 
evidence of the perplexity of Spanish 
affairs. The juntas received him with 
acclamation; but they instantly thwart- 
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ed all his proposals. The people were 
rejoiced at the evidence of English 
sincerity given in the mission of one 
of the most. distinguished of English 
statesmen ; but they did nothing. Ca- 
diz exulted in the presence of a bril- 
liant functionary, who gave unrivalled 
entertainments ; but the junta, giving 
him the honour of their presence, gave 
him no more. Madrid, and the great 
provinces of the kingdom, were still in 
the enemy’s hands; and the Marquis 
soon found, that a mission which 
might have regenerated a nation, had 
inevitably sunk into a pageant. His 
character was not fitted to stoop to 
this humiliation ; and, after an inter- 
view with his brother, probably to de- 
plore together the stubborn absurdity 
of Spain, and the growing hopelessness 
of the Spanish cause, he set sail for 
England. Some results, however, 
followed. Cuesta, in whom age, in- 
firmity, and obstinacy, seemed to be 
the only qualities for command, was 
displaced from the head of the army ; 
a regency was appointed, and a project 
for the convocation of the Cortes was 
formed. 

Those were the important periods of 
the public life of this remarkable man. 
Here it ought to have closed, if varie- 
ty of employments were not preferable 
to great services, and the attendance 
on the wavering and shifting steps of 
party were not more fitted to give 
fame, than splendid independent con- 
ceptions, realized by bold and un- 
aided execution. It is painful to see 
such a man standing ia ante-chambers, 
coalescing with the Greys, and finish- 
ing his last political hours with the 
white rod of Lord Chamberlain in the 
hand which had grasped the sceptre 
of Hindostan, and was worthy to wield 
the thunderbolts of the British em- 
pire. 

He died September 25, 1842, in his 
eighty-second year; and was buried, 
by his own desire, at Eton. 
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Part 1X. 


Part IX. 


Tur History or Emma Fitzsones ConciupeEp. 


Wuen I reached the infirmary, a 
young man, standing at the street- 
door, looking pale and anxious, took 
off his hat, and bowed respectfully. 
I recognized him as an old acquaint- 
ance, but a difficulty of remembering 
names, which I have experienced from 
childhood, and-still suffer, prevented 
my addressing him by his title. I 
returned his salute, and walked on. 
He followed me up-stairs ; and, when 
we had ascended the first flight, he 
touched me with an infirm hand softly 
upon the arm. 

«© You know me, sir—don’t you?” 
said he. 

«¢ Yes, by sight, very well. 
is your name ?” 

«*T am Simmonds’s grandson,” he re- 
plied. ‘* The old gentleman is dying 
up-stairs, sir.” 

«© What!” said I, poor Simmonds 
of Cambridge ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, sir,’ answered the man, 
whom I immediately knew again. 
“‘ He’s going, poor old man—very 
fast. How is he now, ma'am?” he 
enguired,-turning upon a nurse who 
passed us atthe moment. The latter 
mrade no. answer, and proceeded on 
her way. *€@h, Eaty sure he is sink- 


ing!” he contiaged, Bursting into tears, 
and crying aloe, - 
s* Don't you afool there!” thun- 


dered a voice ffom an enormous hall- 
chair, which wanted only a few arti- 
cles of furniture to render it a snug 
box, fit for the retirement of a beadle 
or a porter in the evening of his life. 
«‘ Don’t you be snivelling there, just 
by them wards! What do you think 
patients is made of?” 

“‘ How unfeeling they all are!” 
exclaimed the grandson. ‘ Come this 
way, if you please.” We mounted 
another staircase, and arrived at a 
large door. The young man was 
about to open it, when he stopped 
suddenly. 

“It’s uo good,” he said; “ I can’t 
goin. I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter with me, but I have come so queer 
all over me, that I can’t move a 
step.” 


What 


«* What are you alarmed about ?” 
said I. * Is Simmonds in that room ?” 

“Yes sir, and he is dying, I am 
sure. I can’t bear to look at him. I 
never saw a man go in my life; anda 
-man that’s related to you, and that one 
knows—oh dear me!” and the grand- 
son roared and blubbered afresh. 

«* You are a coward,” said I. 

*“ No, I am not,’ he answered 
quickly. I fought a man on Par- 
ker’s Piece double my weight, and 
licked him too. This doesn’t feel like 
being frightened. It’s an awful feel. 
Did you ever see any one die, sir?” 

* Tell me—how did Simmonds 
get here? Does he know of my com- 
ing?” 

** Oh yes! he sent me after you, sir; 
but I didn’t like to leave the place 
any more than I liked to stop in it— 
so I gave the boy threepence to run 
to yourinn. By the by, he owes me 
threepence—for I gave him sixpence, 
and asked him to get change.” 

** Who told him that I was in Hunt- 
ingdon?” 

“I did, sir. I was sitting at the 
window in the ward, by his bedside, 
when you and another gentleman went 
out at the street-door. I thought, 
somehow, it was you, and yet you 
looked older a good deal than when 
you was up atcollege. But when you 
began to walk, I was satisfied at once ; 
for you know you always used to stoop 
and swing your arms, and so you did 
directly ; and then I called out to grand- 
father that I was quite sure Mr Stuke- 
ly had just left the house. The bed- 
maker told me that you had just been 
to the matron, and then grandfather 
made me run to her to get your ad- 
dress; and, when I got it, he told me 
to fly to you as fast as I could, or he 
should be dead before I got back ; 
and I really thought he would, and so 
I sent the boy.” 

“© How came he here? 
poor?” 

«Oh, not at all poor! He has saved 
up a pretty bit of money, we all know; 
but he has been very stingy of late, 
and wouldn’t spend a penny on him- 
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self, Soon after you left Cambridge, 
sir, he came over here, and has been 
leading a rum sort of random life ever 
since, going into one cheap lodging 
after another—and never stopping in 
one longer than a week atatime. He 
never would tell any of us what he 
wanted here. Father thought the old 
gentleman was demented, and so he 
sent me here to look after him, afeard 
that he should destroy his existence, 
or even make away with his money. 
I have been with him for the last two 
months, but he almost starved me to 
death, and I was thinking of going 
back, when this terrible illness came 
upon him, and laid him on his back. 
1 wanted him to have the doctor at 
home, but he wouldn’t think of it, for 
he said it would cost money—and he 
had none to spend. He made me ap- 
ply for an admission-ticket to this 
place, and here he has been since 
Monday week.” 

« Tell him I have arrived,” I said. 

© Oh, no! Goin at once—there’sa 
good gentleman,” replied the youth. 
‘* He is very anxious to see you. I 
thought he would have jumped out of 
bed with joy when I told him you had 
been in the bose.” 

“ But I m , alarm him if I goin 
too suddenly.” 

** Oh no, no! I am sure you won't, 
sir—oh, pray, dogo in!” he continued, 
shaking from head to foot with fear. 
“* You'll find a nurse in the room, 
Perhaps I shall be better in a little 
time. I'll wait here, sir, and if you 
want me, call. Oh, dear me! It’s 
the house I think. There's such a 
smell of sickness in it, that it makes 
your heart drop within you.” 

I opened the door without another 
word, and entered a ward filled on 
either side with beds, every one sus- 
taining its own sick occupant. I 
walked along the room, and passed 
the beds in order. In the last I dis- 
covered the well-known countenance 
of my ancient friend—but how much 
altered! There lay, indeed, poor Sim- 
monds—every month that had elapsed 
since our last meeting having falien 
upon his aged head with the weight 
and power of atwelvemonth. He bad 
arrived at the outer-gate—the portals 
were opening, and Death waited to 
guide the paralyzed old man gently 
into the lovely land beyond. It was 
no leap for him to whom life had be- 
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come already a load too heavy to be 
borne—an impediment, and no uphold. 
er of the spirit, matured and unim- 
paired, and riper than ever for its 
heavenly employment. There lay my 
good old friend—his hoary locks, scan- 
ty and long, shading, as with a deli- 
cate and silver veil, the eye that lacked 
its speculation ; there, breathing hard 
and quickly, but quiet as a child that 
knows no sin—neither alive nor dead 
—he tarried for the word that should 
command him hence, and find him not 
unwilling to be gone. I hesitated for 
a time to break the slumber on which 
he seemed to move so smoothly home- 
ward, and would not have committed 
the unrighteous act, had not the 
sleeper breathed my name, and given 
me reason to believe that my presence 
was still needed to bring perfect peace 
to bim who had arrived so near to it. 
I answered him, and the dying man 
opened his eyes quickly, as the dreamer 
starts from his horrid brain-world into 
truth and reality. I called him by his 
name, and told him that his old friend 
Stukely was at his side. 

‘‘ Poor lad, poor lad!’ he gasped, 
and stopped for breath. 

«* Do you know me, Simmonds?” I 
enquired. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, staring 
into my face; * the boy told me you 
were here. How did you find me 
out?” It took him some time to say 
as much as this. He ceased a dozen 
times to recover breath,.and he spoke 
in a whisper. ; seats 

“Do not distfess -yo 
monds,” 1 *said.<. 4?@iyes 
hand. I will talk#@gow.” 

«© The screen, the screen!” he ex- 
claimed, drawing frem the coverings 
his dried-up trembling hand, and 
pointing with a bony finger to the 
opposite side of the apartment. 

‘© What of it?” I asked, noticing 
the moveabie partition which he re- 
ferred to. 

“Bring it here. They'll let you. 
They put it before the man that died 
last night. It will be my turn soon. 
I want to speak to you. Why need 
they hear?” 

I communicated his wish to the at- 
tending nurse, and his request was in- 
stantly complied with. 

“And now, sit down,” he said, 
** and tell me—is it true?” 

‘* What ?”" I enquired. 
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*¢ Are you ruined?” he whispered. 
«* Have you nothing left in the world? 
Did they succeed ?” 

‘* | have had my full share of world- 
Jy trouble since we parted, Simmonds ; 
but I cannot complain now.” 

‘* Where is your poor father?” he 
asked. 

** in heaven, I trust, Simmonds.” 

* What!"" he said, interrupting 
me. ‘** His troubles killed him, then, 
at last? Ah, L thought they would! 
lt was much for one man to bear.” 

‘Did you know my father then? 
How—wuen did you see him?” 

** When he came to lovk for his 
runaway,” replied the old man, who 
gathered strength as he proceeded, 
possibly from the mental effort that 
the reminiscence occasioned, or it 
might be only from the physical ex- 
citement. ‘* When he came for you, 
sir, time after time, waiting up two 
days this time, and three days the 
next, and then going back to London, 
post-haste, to prop his falling house, 
or to bury his poor wife, who took to 
bed with her a broken heart—and 
never rose with it again. Poor gentle- 
man!” 

A fit of coughing checked the speak- 
ing man, and he motioned to me eager~ 
ly tur the medicine that lay at his bed- 
side. I gave it to him, and he said, 
murmuring to himself, 

* Yes, that was the time!” 

** He was grieved, Simmonds, not 
to find me—was he not?” 

“ Heart-broken, sir!—like his wife ; 
but he was a man and she a woman, 
A man may live with a broken heart, 
but a woman can’t.” 

«© S:mmouds, | had a loving father, 
and { behaved most cruelly towards 
him.” 

«¢ Where did he meet with you at 
Jast'? We scoured the country for 
yen, but could get no news at all, 
When he left me to go to London, he 
went first to Huntingdon. He told 
me he would write to me. He never 
did; but 1 knew that he lived in the 
city, and so I trave!led by the coach 
to London. I had never been there 
before, and I was seventy-eight and 
more. 1 couldn't find him in the city, 
and I came back again; but 1 set out 
fur Huntingdon again, and here I 
have been, looking for you and him, 
sir, ever since.” 

** How glad [ am to meet you, Sim- 
monds !"’ 
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s¢ Yes; I heard two young doctor 
gentlemen yesterday, at the next bed, 
laughing at me to themselves, and 
saying they were sure the old man 
couldn’t last the night out; but some- 
thing inward like kept telling me I 
shouldn’t go ‘till I had heard about 
you. Now I am satisfied, and I don’t 
care how soon the Lord thinks fit to 
take me. My business is nearly settled 
here.” 

‘“* Tell me, Simmonds—can I do any 
thing to help you?’ 

66 ‘How did matters turn out, sir, 
with your father? You'll excuse my 
rudeness.” 

** As badly as they could. He died 
a ruined man!” 

‘© And what, in heaven’s name, are 
you doing, sir?” 

‘I believe I shall do well. I have 
suffered much, Simmonds, but my 
prospect brightens.” 

«Don’t be angry with me, Mr 
Stukely. I don’t mean any harm— 
but if you would, sir” 

He hesitated. 

** Speak on, old friend,” Isaid. “I 
am not so vicious as I have been. You 
remind me that I have need of your 
forgiveness.” 

** You never wronged me, sir, in 
your life. I-couldn’t bear to see you 
led away. I have saved a little money, 
sir—it’s very little—not above ninety 
pounds. You wouldn’t, would you?— 
might I be so bold—I”—— 

The poor invalid grew flushed and 
nervous in the endeavour to express 
himself, and his voice thickened, and 
the medicine was once more had re- 
course to. 

‘* Will you accept it, sir?’’ he said 
at length. ‘1 have no further u-e for 
it. I mean no offence, but | was bold 
enough to put it by for you. Jt is 
hardly worth your having, but it may 
be useful. Your good father, sir, was 
very kind to me.” 

** | do not thank you the less, Sim- 
monds, because at the present moment 
I have no need to take advantage of 
your kindness. [am not wholly un+ 
provided for. Heaven has furnished 
me with a friend who will not easily 
desert me. Would that he were here 
now to witness your generous con- 
duct!"’ 

‘* But indeed, sir, the money is 
your’s. When I heard it whispered 
in Cambridge that you were quite un- 
done, I put it on one side; aud | have 
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got it here, sir, under my pillow, all 
in bank-notes—tacked in my waist- 


coat. Do take it!—I shall die the 
happier for it.” 

I thanked Simmonds for his kind 
intention, but firmly declined to ac- 
cept his gift. Was there not one with- 
out who had a fair and legal claim 
upon the grandsire? Had he not 
established it by a perseverance and 
self-denial that had already threatened 
to give way, so difficult were they of 
endurance? In any extremity I would 
not have di-turbed the grandson's 
right. Now, I had not even the temp- 
tation to do him wrong. We spoke 
tugether of my college days, and Sim- 
monds recounted to me many a touch- 
ing passage in my father’s short ac- 
quaintance with him, that carried to 
my heart the bitterest sorrow and self- 
reproach—both how vain and ineffec- 
tual! The enfeebled sufferer soon 
overtasked his strength. At first he 
paused, delayed, and stammered, then 
resumed without success, at length 
ceased from exhaustion! I placed his 
head upon the pillow, and held his 
hand in mine. He breathed with dif- 
ficulty. Soon, however, his lips moved 
again, and his eye fixed full upon me. 
I checked him, but the embers of life 
flashed up for an instant, and the spi- 
rit would not be controlled. 

«¢ Do you remember, Mr Stukely ?” 
he said, and stopped. 

** What, Simmonds?” T asked. 

** When you were reading up at col- 
lege—a Sabbath-day—lI spoke to you?” 

I saved the old man further speech. 
I remembered well the circumstance 
that crossed his faded memory. He 
had fuund me at my studies one Sun- 
day morning. He had begged me to 
desist. 1 langhed at him, and refused. 

“Yes,” I replied, **1 recotlect it, 
friend ; what of it?” 

* T have often thought,” continued 
he, “* you missed every thing after 
that. Nothing prospered. How could 
it?) lam dying, Mr Stukely. Pro- 
mise one thing to poor Simmonds.” 

66 L will; what is it?” 

He pressed me tightly as he might, 
and entreated with his lack-lustre eye 
—* Do not work aguia upon the Sab- 
bath.” Singly the words fell from his 
pale lips, and with their earnest utter- 
ance he ceased to speak. 1 gave him 
the assurance he required, and he 
thanked me with his looks. Vain were 
fresh attempts at conversation. Life 
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ebbed apace—his eye closed—he slept 
and breathed. I sat at his side for an 
hour. He remained in the same con- 
dition. The screen was removed, and 
air was permitted to flow with balmy 
softness over the patient's cheek, 
What could it now do more than fan 
the death-fire that was already kindled 
there? As I sat by him, the nurse 
advanced to me. ‘ The poor old 
man,” said she, ¢¢ slept in ihat way all 
day yesterday. He may linger on for 
some hours yet. When he goes off, 
it will be as sudden as the snuff of a 
candle, and about as quietly."’ I gave 
the nurse my address, and told her that 
I would gladly remunerate a messen- 
ger who should bring to me, befure 
nightfall, an account of the patient’s 
state. If he should rally and ask for 
me again, | hoped she would immedi- 
ately recall me. She promised to do 
so, and I took my leave of her. At 
his place near the door, I found the 
grandson, eating with apparent en- 
joyment, and with much avidity, a 
mass of bread and cheese. 

**Is he dead?” he asked immedi- 
ately. 

‘‘ He is not.” I answered. ‘ He 
sleeps. Go to his bedside, and watch 
him closely. You may lose him be- 
fore you are aware of it.” 

“ Oh, I can’t!" he cried out; * I 
couldn’t go into that room again for 
all the world. Letalone grandfather, 
there’s that fellow with the Aatrysip- 
perless a bed or two off of him. He’s 
enough of himseif to sicken a chap 
for a week. I can’t goin, sir. [ 
couldn’t, to save my life.” 

«© This is very unbecoming,” I re- 
plied. You seem to have a great 
deal of feeling. It should teach you 
better things.” 

*‘ Jt's no use talking, sir,” he an- 
swered quickly, and walking beck a 
step ortwo, “I have got a fright 
upon me, and I can’t conquer it, I 
have been overcome ever since the 
morning; and I could as soon walk 
into my grave alive as into that there 
horrid room.”” 

** Very well,” said I, §* attend to me 
then. 1 am afraid the sun has riven 
upon poor Simmonds fur the last 
time.” 

* You think so—do you, sir?” 
roared the youth, interrupting me. 
** Oh dear me, | guessed it—poor old 
man !—I guessed it!” 

‘© Moderate your grief, and listen. 
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Should he die to-night, you are his 
nearest friend. Look under his pil- 
low.” 

© What!” he exclaimed, “ afore 
he’s buried? Oh bless your heart!” 

«‘ When you please. But look in 
time—for there’s a treasure which 
will be your own.” 

** Why, what do you mean, sir?” 
he enquired, his countenance display- 
ing au awakened curiosity. 

«¢ Beneath his pillow,” I continued, 
**he has placed his waistcoat. He 
sleeps upon it now, and there, sewed 
up in it, areninety pounds. You will 
see the old man buried decently, of 
course. The rest of the money is 
yours to convey to Cambridge to your 
father.” : 

‘* What!” said he, * grandfather 
got ninety pounds there !—I thought 
the old man had been saving up. 
What! Under his pillow, with all 
them thievish nurses running in and 
out! Iam very much obliged to you 
indeed, sir—Oh, here’s a chance I’ve 
run! Why, ten to one they have 
grabbed it since you came away. I 
hadn't better lose a minute. If father 
knew it, he’d break my head in two.” 

He said no more. He bounded 
from me like a deer. His painful af- 
fection was forgotten. The loathed 
chamber and the grisly occupants no 
more thought of. Mammon had re- 
vealed himself in one bright corner. 
What foul irregularity and odiousness 
cannot he adjust and dignify, or ren- 
der with a touch invisible! Alack for 
human nature! With the rapidity of 
light, the grandson flew to the grand- 
sire’s bed. With the vehemence of 
natural love, I beheld him, as I quitted 
the place, smoothing softly and with 
care——that grandsire’s pillow ! 

It was about five o’clock in the 
afternoon when I was summoned for 
a second time to the Infirmary. At 
four o'clock poor Simmonds had been 
pronounced én articulo mortis, and the 
attendant did not fail, according to my 
parting injunction, to make me ace 
quainted with the fact. It was little 
that I could do in this extremity for 
the faithful gyp. The grandson sat 
at the foot of the bed, and held down 
his head for grief or shame. I told 
the nurse that the youth was furnished 
with the means of providing for his 
relative ; and he made no answer. I 
concluded therefore that he had found 
his prize, Twenty-four hours after- 
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wards, Simmonds breathed his last; and 
a purer soul never winged its timorous 
way upward tothe gates of heaven, 
doubtful of its right to enter there. 


It was evening before Mr Clayton 
resumed the narrative of the unfor- 
tunate Emma Harrington. I would 
gladly have postponed the task to a 
more fit and suitable season. For 
one day, I had seen and heard enough 
of human misery—for one day, I had 
had enough of chastisement; but I 
chose rather to indulge the wish than 
to express it. It was a sharp cold 
evening, and we placed our chairs on 
either side of a cheerfully burning fire. 
Candles were brought, and the hang- 
ings of the window closely drawn. 

‘‘ Shall we proceed?” asked Mr 
Clayton. 

I answered in the affirmative; and 
he produced the manuscript, opened 
it, and read. 

I recount my history, and you 
believe it is a fable. ‘You marvel at 
the hideous picture, and deny it to be 
human. So did they all. You can- 
not conceive Manthe monster. You 
are proud of Humanity, and cannot 
suffer the veil to be drawn, and the 
naked soul to standinlight. Stukely, 
I ask not men to take for granted 
this miserable tale. I carry my ap- 
peal to the bleading heart of woman. 
There I found my claim to be be- 
lieved. Dreadful as is my fate, think 
not that it stands alone in the domes- 
tic history of despotism. Tyranny is 
unbounded when its sphere of exer- 
cise is circumscribed. Cruelty is un. 
restrained where no eye can watch 
its deadly strokes ; and merciless it is, 
oh, rest assured, where its victims are 
the uncomplaining and the weak. A 
hundred and a thousand gentle suffer- 
ers shall bear witness to the faithful 
record of my mother’s wrongs, and 
find in them the echo of their own 
uncredited and unheeded injuries, — 
She died, murdered by my father. I 
speak calmly and without passion. I 
have no softer word to express the 
numberless acts of persecution be- 
neath which she sickened, drooped, 
and fell.—I passed the bitter night of 
her decease with her and about her 
bed. Iwas frantic. What was to 
be done? Whither should I go? I 
was dull, stupid, and confounded when 
I ceased to rave, andI stared at the 
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dead body without a sigh or a tear, 
passionless and unconcerned as the 


pale object before me. For days I 
had anticipated her death; but now 
that it had come, my senses were 
stunned. A tremendous blow had 
fallen—so tremendous, that the com- 
mon emotions of Nature were super- 
seded bya breathless tranquillity, su- 
pernatural and intense. 1 could not 
think, nor attempt to view my new 
position. AndI felt no pain. The 
time for that had not arrived. The 
smart does not accompany always the 
first infliction of the wound. The 
shock precedes the pang by many an 
hour. There was a void at my heart 
—that I knew full well. The aching, 
agonizing sense of loneliness—that was 
yet to come. And my father, too! 
the intoxicated maniac—he persisted 
in his violence and tumult; and re- 
mained hour after hour at our door, 
execrating the poor inanimate thing 
that had been carried from his clutch, 
and showering on my head a hundred 
fearful menaces. If he ceased for an 
instant, it was to renew the clamour 
with redoubled vehemence, and with 
still fiereer exclamations, I heeded 
him not. I neither called upon him 
to desist, nor vainly sought to appease 
him by informing him of his loss. 
Dreary, desolate, terrible night! Mil- 
lions of happy souls were carried 
through thy, hours in gentle and un- 
ruffled sleep. What had I done as 
yet to be condemned to watch thy 
lazy dismal progress in that black 
chamber—at that most fearful season ? 
But the night passed away—daylight 
had already gleamed—the angry man 
was silent. My guardian angel pro- 
fited by the moment—took pity on me, 
and closed me in his arms. I slept. 
For an hour, all was forgotten ; and 
the sleeper whose eyes had shut in 
Paradise had not visions more glow- 
’ ing than my own. Strange, mysterious 
existence! What puppets are we in 
the great Show of Life, urged by a 
machinery intricate and inscrutable, 
and helpless as dependent when moved 
by the resistless springs of an invisi- 
ble world! I awoke to be for one 
moment ignorant of my bereavement 
—unconscious of the scene that had 
been enacted not three hours before— 
fresh from a heavenly dream did I 
awake, oblivious of the past, quiet, 
peaceful, and happy. For one brief 
instant only did I stand on the bright 
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eminence, and breathe the grateful at- 
mosphere. Down was I dashed, and 
with one exertion of memory plunged 
into an abyss of misery—from which 
I rise now—only now, Stukely, when 
my grievous sins are purged, and par- 
don and felicity are secured. 

The morning was already far ad- 
vanced, and I knew not how to act. 
The servants had in all probability 
acquainted my father with the disso- 
lution of his wife. I feared to ap- 
proach him. I considered, and re- 
solved to remain with the departed. 
The determination was scarcely form- 
ed before my father himself joined me 
in the apartment. He looked alarm- 
ed and agitated, and his hands shook 
with more than their usual trembling 
motion. He approached the bed, and 
removed the covering from the cold 
one’s cheek. I chilled and sickened 
as he did so. I imagined that he 
sighed. Could it be possible? I 
looked up at him—and believed that 
I saw the dull eye suffused with tears. 
With my whole heart 1 hated him; 
but a gleam of sorrow and of pity 
passed across my spirit—and I forgot 
the natural cruelty of the man in com- 
miserating the wretchedness of the 
slave. Ithought not of his unnatural 
persecution. I remembered only that 
he had been tempted and was lost. 
He replaced the sheet—walked to the 
door, and bade me follow him. 

* Come, Emma,” he said in a sub- 
dued voice, and with a tone that fell 
upon my ears strangely from his lips 
—* come to my room.” 

He departed, and I followed him. 
He closed the door of his library upon 
us, and he told me to be seated. I 
trembled, and complied with his re- 
quest. He sat down also, and he 
pressed his face as tightly as he might 
against the palms of his quivering 
hands. He removed them. I was 
not mistaken—the stony heart was 
touched and softened——he wept. 

«© Where is your brother, Emma?” 
he asked. 

I did not answer. 

«s Tell me,” he continued—* where 
is your brother? I must know soon 
—better now.” 

I burst into tears. 

** You will kill him—you will kill 
him!” I exclaimed in agony, remem- 
bering my mother’s ceaseless anxiety 
and fear, and dreading now more than 
ever the interview that she herself 
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would never have permitted. 
not ask me; I must not say.” 

** This has been the cause of all,” 
he said, in an offended tone. « Why 
this secresy and under- handed system? 
She has pursued it till she has irritated 
and made me mad; and [ have been 
driven to the wine when kinduess 
would have lured me from it.” 

It was fa'se. It was the self-con- 
victed criminal bribing his conscience 
to be merciful. 1 did not dare to tell 
him so; but I did my mother justice, 
aud rejected the excuse, 

«* Where dues lie live?” he asked 
again. 

«Oh, I cannot tell you! I must 
not if | would.”’ 

‘© Very well!" he answered, rising 
from his chair, and walking quickly 
about the room. ‘* Very well—let it 
be gv.” 

1 rose likewise to go away; but he 
prevented me. 

* Stay,” said he; * you shall go 
tohim. It is not necessary that you 
should acquiiat me with his place of 
residence. You shall go, Emma, and 
tell him what has happened. He must 
be present at the funeral. You can 
prepare him for that day—no one 
better. He is a violent boy, I know!” 

«© What!” I ejaculated. * Is he 
to come home, then?” 

** Yes,” replied my father. “ And 
you will see hit previously, and reason 
with him on the propriety of behaving 
well. We have had misery enough. 
He is a fiery arid ungovernable youth. 
I never liked his eye. He never 
loved me. He was always an unnatu- 
ral boy. You shall do it.” 

He moved nefvously up and down 
the room, and spoke with excitement; 
quickly and by starts. It was not 
difficult to detect the feeling that was 
at work, and that compelled from his 
recreant heart every word that he ad- 
dressed to me. ear overthrew him 
—the fear of meeting face to face the 
child and champion of the unhappy 
wife. I had been deceived when [ 
attributed to him the expression of a 
nubler emotion. I rejoiced at my 
discovery, and hoped that it might yet 
hinder au interview, the possibility of 
which I regarded with affright. But 
I was mistaken; my father dreaded 
to meet his son—still more he dreaded 
to confrout him unprepared and at 
any moment. Hencefurward he must 
live in constant apprehension. Any 
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thing was better than this—and he 
resolved, therefore, tosee him at once 
on the best terms he could command, 
rather than leave the meeting in un- 
certainty and environ it with peril. 
I was accordingly commissioned to 
bring him once more home. A sad- 
der business it had never been my lot 
to undertake; and gladly would | have 
declined it, if the fear of something 
sadder still did not haunt me night 
and day, and render the crisis the 
least of evilsto endure. Before seitivg 
out, however, on the unpropitious 
journey, | succeeded in extracting one 
promise from my father. Without it, 
I had refused tu execute his wishes— 
and this, and any other, he would have 
granted speedily to insure compliance 
with his will. It was, that he would 
on no account, and whatever might be 
the temper of my brother, use angry 
terms or violence towards him—that 
he would receive him kindly—make 
no mention of his former conduct— 
aud permit him, the very day succeed- 
ing my mother's funeral, to return to 
school, and to remain there until his 
future plan of life should be decided 
on. 

*¢ It was a wise arrangement,” said 
my father, ‘¢and should be acted on.” 

The love of his miserable life, and 
the fear of losing it—the strongest 
passions of the tyrant-coward’s heart 
—rendered him capable of every act 
that should give security to these. It 
was on the third day after my mother’s 
decease that I left the parsonage for 
my brother's residence. My father 
gave his company to the market-town, 
and his morbid anxiety hardly pre- 
vented him from taking his seat with 
me in the coach. Pleased would he 
lave been to travel to the very school« 
gate, and to have waited there for the 
result of our conference. 1 had never 
walked with him in my life. The 
situation was a novel one, and no Jess 
novel than it appeared unnatural. My 
feelings were shocked; nature suffered 
a violation when he offered me his 
arm—and my heart expressed itsshame 
when I accepted it, in the eloquent 
blood which it sent tingling to my 
cheek, Every joint-in my frame, 
every limb and feature, revoited at the 
act. My knees shook—my feet crawled 
—and my face was turned towards 
the earth, as though abashed, and hope- 
Jess to find sympathy and recognition 
in the bright pure sky. To link my 
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arm in that—oh, sickening effort and 
impossible! One imperceptible touch, 
and I withdrew it again forever. I 
was in the coach, and I watched him 
closely as he sat in the parlour of the 
inn before which the vehicle waited. 
He had already said Furewell, and 
wished me safely back again. He 
had already, for the twentieth time, 
reitereated his earnest wishes in re- 
spect of my brother; imploring me 
to soothe and pacify his boisterous and 
angry temperament, and to assure him 
of his father’s readiness to forgive all 
previous transgression. 

‘It was my duty now,” he added, 
“to give my brother good advice; and 
he and I would be the better for it.” 

Not content with these parting 
words, he remained in his seat for a 
few minutes, and then hurried to the 
coach again. 

** Mind,” said he, whispering to 
me for the sake of privacy, ‘* Mind, 
no word, on either side, of what has 
happened. He returns directly—aud 
no unnecessary irritation. That’s as 
we agreed.” 

I nodded to him in acquiescence, 
and he retired once more to the room. 
There he resumed his seat, but rose 
again restless and unsettled, and with 
eyes and lips moving unsteadily, as if 
distressed with anxious thought. Then 
the sudden and loud smacking of a 
whip, startled and called him to the 
window—reminding him of the very 
few minutes that were permitted him 
to convey whatever he might deem 
necessary to impress upon my mind ; 
and he held up his finger to fix my 
attention on all that he had previously 
said, and looked pleadingly into my 
face until I turned loathingly away. 
Another glance enabled me to view 
him seated at a table, with the ready 
companion of all his hours. The wine- 
bottle was before him; and his trem- 
bling hand conveyed glass after glass 
to his lips, with fatal rapidity. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour, all 
our preparations were complete. The 
luggage was secured—the ostleis aud 
other men had retreated from the 
coach—and the driver had mounted 
his box. My father was again at my 
side. The men laughed as he ap- 
proached me, heated as he had become 
with the drink, and wild in demeanour, 
and the coachman winked knowingly 
to the innkeeper, who stood at his own 
wide door. I blushed to the forehead. 
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The wheels rattled on—for a minute 
my father kept pace with them—and 
before he desisted, I was able to col- 
lect enough to fill me during my jour- 
ney with alarm and wretchedness. 

s¢ Let the villain come,” he exclaim. 
ed in the drunken burst of passion, 
* and try to murder me again!” 

It was noon on the following day 
before I reached the sweet village in 
which my brother had passed so many 
years of his life. All was quiet avd 
pensive in that happy valley ; and [ 
envied the ruddy and open counte- 
nauces of its young inhabitants, whom 
the welcome sound of wheels had 
brought speedily about us. Many a 
smiling girl stood there, naked of foot, 
ill-clad, worse fed, whose ripe affec- 
tions no early blight had poisoned, 
whose days of lawful and unmingled 
joy had passed unharmed through 
every change of bud, of blossom, and 
of fruit. Childhood's eternal summer 
had kindled in her heart the flame that 
brightens as it burns—the immortal 
stream of hope, never to wax dim or 
be suppressed. The light had never 
penetrated to my poorbeart—all there, 
was blank, and chill, and dark. The 
face of one young chiid beamed with 
ingenuousness and beauty ; she knew 
the house of Mr Percival. | made her 
my conductress to the school. How 
few of us are satisfied with happiness 
itself! I offered the little girl a few 
coppers for her pains; she declined 
them, but asked me to take her with 
me to my home—to remove her from 
the shadow of an angel's wing, and to 
surround her with the terrors of the 
condemned! It was a holiday at the 
school. The younger boys were in 
the playground, vociferating and Ja- 
bouring at their games. The senior 
scholars had been permitted to walk 
abroad, and were not expected home 
till evening. Amongst the latter was 
my brother. I was invited by Mrs 
Percival to remain in the house until 
his return. But I hoped he would not 
be far fromthe school; and the longing 
that I had to see him more than half 
assured me that 1 should meet with 
him. I went, accordingly, in search, 
A gardener was at work on the lawn, 
I stopped as I passed him, and en- 
quired if he kuew Frederick Har- 
rington, ; 

*¢ Do you see that, mum?” said he, 
pointing to a jug of beer that was at 
his side. 
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« Why?" I asked. 

** Well, do you see it, mum? ’Cause 
that’s his’n. He is the only young 
gentleman in this here school as knows 
what eddication is, and as larns mau- 
ners. Whenever Muster Pusseyval 
wants to enjoy hisself, and gie’s the 
young gentlemen a holiday, Muster 
Harrington could no more pass this 
here gate to go into the village with- 
out giving I a summut for luck, than 
I could swallow it without drinking 
his health. I'm a-going to make this 
here nosegay for him.” 

*«* What, for his sister?” I asked 
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eagerly, believing for the moment that 
he had received some intimation of 
although I could not 


my coming, 
Imagine how. 

«* Not exactly, mum; but a wery 
near relation,” and he winked coarse- 
ly as he spoke, and grinned unmean- 
ingly. 

«Tell me,” I continued—“ where 
ean I find him? Which way does he 
walk =” 

«* P’raps, mum,” answered the gar- 
dener, ** you'll think lam romarncing, 
but I mean neither more nor less than 
lam going to say. He's so very in- 
dustrious, that whenever he goes out 
for pleasure, he always fullows the 
plough. Now, what can you make 
of that ? Can you transmit that?” 

I concluded the man was tipsy, and 
I walked on without further conversa- 
tion. 

He permitted me to reach the gate, 
and then he ran after me. 

“If you really want Master Har- 
rington,” he said, addressing me, “ I 
can tell you where he is; but you 
must’nt split, mum, to the governor. 
If you goes through the village, and 
turns down the lane at the end, you'll 
come in about two minutes to a pub- 
lic. That there’s The Plough, and if 
you'll enquire for him there, why, there 
you'll find him. I shouldn’t be no 
ways disheartened to drink your 
health, mum, on the same occasion.” 

Drink again! was the horrid 
word to ring for ever in my ears! 
Was there not one spot of earth free 
from the enslaving passion? The 
very sound was cloying. I gave the 
beggar the means he asked, and turn- 
ed from him with disgust. But what 
had he said of my brother? Whither 
had he directed me to go? What 
could he mean by asking me to keep 
his occupation secret: What was that 
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occupation? What, on such a fair 
invigorating day, could induce him to 
forsake the beauteous scene, in the 
midst of which I stood elevated and 
exulting, in spite of all my care and 
misery—so powerful for good, so very 
bright was all I saw? What lure en- 
ticed him to the alehouse—that nur- 
sery of crime—that grave of all the 
home affections? 1 had no leisure for 
consideration. I was already in the 
lane, and the sign of the public-house 
was dangling from the low roof be- 
fore my eyes. The gardener had 
surely mocked me, and I asked for my 
brother at the door of the unsightly 
hut, with no expectation of hearing 
news of him. But I was deceived. 
The coarse proprietor of the house 
surveyed me curiously, whispered to 
a clown who was busy within the bar, 
and then nodded familiarly, telling 
me that the gentleman would soon be 
with me. The lout mounted a stair- 
case that conducted to an upper room, 
and in an instant afterwards, I heard 
a loud laugh that I recognised for my 
brother’s, notwithstanding the unusual 
and rough exuberance with which it 
was sent forth. Then did I remem 
ber, for the first time since I had quit- 
ted home, that he was as yet ignorant 
of our loss—that I had yet to impart it 
to him, and to depress his gaiety with 
the most melancholy news that had 
ever been conveyed to him. I endea- 
voured to summon courage fer the 
task. Again I heard the wild and 
extravagant laughter, but this time in 
fellowship with other tones of merri- 
ment, that proceeded from another 
gladdened heart. What could my 
brother Frederick want here? In an- 
other minute he appeared at the top 
of the steps, followed by a youth of 
his own height, and apparently of his 
own age. That youth was James 
Temple. My brother was strangely 
altered. I had not seen him for eigh- 
teen months before, and he had be- 
come a man. The ingenuous and 
handsome countenance of which I had 
been so proud, had assumed an air 
that startled and confounded me. The 
open and generous expression, which 
stamped on every feature the impress 
of a young, a glowing, and an honest 
heart, was gone; and recklessness, im- 
modesty, liceutiousness, and turbu- 
lence, were mingled and concentred in 
the face on which I looked with 
shame. He had risen from a game 
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at cards, for he held a few in his 
hand when he quitted the room above. 
Perceiving me, he threw them in- 
stantly behind him, and a moment 
afterwards he was at my side. His 
friend retired, and we were alone. 

«* What has brought you, Emma ?”’ 
he asked at once, quickly—his eyes 
glaring as he spoke. « It has happen- 
ed, then—has it? He has killed her 
at last. Now, don’t wait—don’t go 
round about. Let me know the worst 
without words.” 

** She is dead,” I answered. 

** The monster!” he exclaimed, 
gnashing his teeth, and clenching his 
fist, reminding me of the violence of 
his childhood. ‘ The villain! he 
shall answer it. Now, tell me, Emma 
—did he use outrage? Disguise and 
conceal nothing. The law shall fol- 
low him to the grave. If it could 
follow him beyond it, and fix him 
in everlasting fires, by heaven, I 
wouldn’t spare him the smallest pang. 
He shall feel it, or may I die this mo- 
ment! I tell you again, Emma, ‘at- 
tempt no hiding of his guilt. I shall 
discover every thing; and if it costs 
me my life, I'll have blood for blood.” 

** Oh, Frederick,” said I, interrupt- 
ing him, and terrified at his passion, 
*«* you cannot know what you say—how 
dreadfully youtalk! Your Bible never 
taught you this.” 

«* My Bible!” he answered with a 
sneer that deformed his every feature, 
and rendered fiendish the face that na- 
ture modelled from an angel’s. * Bah! 
—cant and priestcraft! Talk of some- 
thing else.” 

* T will talk of nothing else, Fre- 
derick,” I returned, ‘ until you have 
recovered your reason, and cease 
this blasphemy. We have no friend 
left us now but Him. Beware how 
you lose that friend—and draw down 
upon your head the vengeance of an 
insulted heaven !” 

«* Heaven!”’ he replied, in no way 
softened by my appeal. ‘ Heaven! 
What have you received in the way 
of good from heaven, that should 
teach you to be its warm defender? 
Don’t you be ignorant and weak 
enough to be imposed upon by all you 
hear. Why has heaven permitted 
my father to rob me of comfort, hap- 
piness, and peace of mind, since the 
hour that I was sensible of life, and 
capable of enjoyment? Why has 
heaven permitted him to persecute my 
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poor mother for months and years, 
until the persecution killed her? Why 
has heaven not separated them before? 
—and in separating now, why has 
heaven destroyed the innocent, and 
left the murderer to live and riot as 
he pleases. Don’t turn away from 
me,” continued he—* that’s the way 
with all of you. Answer me—let me 
know what can be said to this? I'll 
listen to reason, and to nothing else. - 
If heaven has permitted all this, what 
is it better than hell—what is your 
God”—— 

*‘ Frederick,” I cried out, “ I'll 
hear no more. I am too young to 
reason with you—but my soul revolts 
at what you say. I want no other 
argument to persuade me you are 
wrong. I will trust the rising indig- 
nation that spurns your reasoning 
with fear and shuddering, and cannot 
tamely bear the violation you would 
madly perpetrate. Tell me—who are 
your companions ?—what are you do- 
ing in this house? You have been 
reading impious books. Something 
has warped your better judgment, and 
has made shipwreck of your happi- 
ness.” 

* Do not talk dogmatically of 
things you do not understand,” he 
said sarcastically. ‘* Who taught you 
to call books impious? Have you 
ever read them? Oh, to be sure, 
there’s no purity in them—no purity 
in any book but that of which my 
father is the authorized interpreter— 
whose doctrines he has taught and 
studied for so many years, with such 
advantage to the world, and so much 
profit to himself! I wish you joy of 
your book, and I hope you are pleased 
with its delegated minister. Miser- 
able humbug!” 

I endeavoured for a little time to 
collect myself, and to get language to 
express the feelings which were bat- 
tling in my bosom. I knew him to 
be wrong. I was satisfied that his 
reasoning was unsound, and that in a 
moment, an experienced mind could 
have hurled him with confusion from 
his untenable position; but I was dis- 
tressed, grievously shocked, and flurry 
prevented thought. I had nothing to 
say, and, grieved beyond expression 
to find him triumphing where discom- 
fiture should have abashed and routed 
him, I could only weep, and as a 
weak woman, rely for eloquence in 
my tears. The cold and heartless les- 
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son that he had learnt, had not rob- 
bed me of his natural affection. He 
took me to his arms, and sought to 
console me. 

_ & Never mind these things, sister,” 
said he, pressing my hand. ‘ We 
will never speak of them again. We 
have nothing to do with them. Right 
or wrong, they can never make me 
love you the less. 1 must be every 
thing co you now, Emma—brother, 
mother, and father; you may trust 
me. Tell me of our poor mother. 
Let me hear every thing connected 
with her end—mind, Emma—every 
thing. Why do you cry so?” he cons 
tinued. ‘ I could not help speaking 
as I did just now. I will not refer to 
the subject again. These abstract 
questions should not make us miser- 
able.” 

66 Oh, Frederick!" said I, ¢ that 
man has much to answer for. You 
are to be commiserated. You have 
been thrown upon the world. You 
have never known the value of a mo- 
ther's hourly communications. You 
have never listened to truth dropping 
into the ready heart from the lips of 
love, that give a sanctity even to ho- 
liest things. You would not think as 
you do had you been at home, and 
had that home been peaceful as it 
should have been. You have depend- 
ed from childhood upon the purchas- 
éd kindness of strangers. You have 
grown up, as dear mother often said, 
not as she would have trained you, 
but as providence allowed you. You 
will get older. You will meet with 
good and pious men, and you will be 
more grieved for this unhappy way 
of thinking than I am now. But 
what awaits our wretched father, who 
is the cause of all?" 

«It may be as you say. To please 
you, I will think it may be. But tell 
me, Emma—how fared it with poor 
mother?” 

Frederick received from me a cir- 
cumstantial account of our home pro- 
ceedings since he had last beep with 
us. I had come to him with my heart 
full of accusations and reproaches 
against the author of all our woes; and 
to his ready sympathy, of which I was 
sure, I looked forward for my solace 
and alleviation. But the mood in 
which I had discovered him, and the 
principles by which I found him to be 
actuated, suggested another line of 
conduct, which the safety and happi- 
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ness of us both rendered it incumbent 


upon me to pursue. There was no 
need to spur him on to vengeance 
—it required not a_ heart-rending 
recital of our history to inspire him 
with the desire of vindicating his 
departed mother’s injuries. Those 
injuries he had brooded over until 
a spark, a word, had become just 
necessary to ignite the heated and 
Jong cherished animosity. I found it 
difficult to mitigate the conduct of my 
father. From what point of view, 
indeed, did it admit of palliation? Suall, 
against my very conviciion, L was led 
on, by the impetuosity of Frederick, 
until L beheld myself extenuating 
every fault of our common persecu- 
tor, seeking for excuses where the 
glaring and enormous guilt denied, 
even in the most forgiving, a hope of 
pardon for the offender. The more 
my brother spoke of revenge and re- 
tribution, the stronger did I plead for 
his intended victim—the warmer were 
my entreaties fur forbearance and ob 
livion of the past. I put in a favour. 
able light all that had passed, since the 
death of our mother, between my 
father and myself. I told him of his 
sorrow when she had gone, and his 
earnest desire to see his too Jong ab- 
sent son. | did not fail to add, that 
it was by his express wish that I had 
undertaken my present journey, and 
that, in spite of all that 1 had urged to 
the contrary, he had resolved to have 
him home without delay. 

«© Who knows, Frederick,” said I, 
‘but that the melancholy death of 
our poor mother may have struck ter- 
ror and remorse iuto his soul, and 
have startled him from the path down 
which he madly plunged year after 
year? Let us hope that he has awak- 
ened tu a sense of his wickedness. We 
cannot mend what has happened. 
Ought we to prevent our happiness 
for the future? Every thing depends 
upon our conduct during tne next few 
days. Come home, as he proposes. 
Let it be on the day of the funeral— 
you will mark him well on that day. 
If his sorrow is sincere, his repentance 
genuine, neither of us can withhold 
our pardon to the sinner. It will be 
our duty then to provide for our future 
peace and quiet, Should he exhibit no 
true evidence of amendment—should 
he be the same ungovernable tyrant, 
you need not remain with him another 
day. He has promised to provide for 
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you—tntil he does, you can still reside 
with Mr Percival. If you love me, 
Frederick, and value my peace of 
mind, you will put an end to violence 
andtumult. 1am worn out with them. 
Think not of heaping up the load of 
infamy and disgrace that has already 
buried our good name beneath its foul 
deformity; no good will come of that, 
to you, to him, to any of us. Level 
it, if you can, with the earth, and let 
its existence be furgotten amongst 
men.” 

I repeated my entreaties, and I sub- 
dued and covled his heated temper. I 
received his faithful promise. He be- 
lieved that I was right, and that it 
was useless to avenge what never could 
be repaired. He would not seek to 
do it. He would revisit home, as I 
had requested him, upon the day of 
the funeral. If his father was indeed 
as I had described him, he would be 
silent with respect to his former con- 
duct, and no syllable from his lips 
should disturb the welcome and much- 
envied harmony. If it should be 
otherwise, he wuuld absent himself at 
once, and await at school the determi- 
nation of his parent with regard to his 
future prospects. With this under- 
standing we separated—my brother 
returned to the school, I remained at 
the inn, from which the coach set out 
that evening that was to convey me to 
my home again. 

Left to myself, I remembered that I 
had made no enquiry respecting the 
employment which had called him to 
the public-house. I had not spoken 
to him, either, of his companion, who 
had left him as he caught sight of me. 
I desired eagerly to be informed of 
these. In my heart I believed that no 
good had drawn him to the hut, and a 
corresponding sentiment was enter- 
tained in respect of his friend and as- 
sociate. I had scarcely permitted my- 
self to form the latter opinion, before 
a gentle knock at the door of the room 
in which I sat, introduced to my pre- 
sence the very gentleman himself. 
He entered the apartment with a very 
modest demeanour, and bowed pro- 
foundly; then, somewhat confused, he 
enquired if he had the happiness of 
addressing Miss Emma Harrington? 
Colouring highly, I answered in the 
affirmative. 

‘* I have considered it my duty, Miss 
Harrington,” he proceeded, “to apo- 
logize for what must have appeared to 
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you an unbecoming rudeness. Before 


you leave us, may I hope that I am 


furgiven ?” 

He spoke in a sweet voice, and un- 
hesitatingly, as one used to talk—con- 
fidently and well. I did not under» 
stand him, and I blushed more deeply 
than ever. 

« Do not think ill of me,” he conti- 
nued, ‘* because you found me where; 
in truth, my tastes would never have 
seduced me. Your brother has no 
doubt told you why and how | came 
there?” He stopped for my reply. | 

“Do you mean the inv, sir?” IT 
asked, in ignorance of his drift. 

“6 Yes,” he answered, with a faint 
smile. * Yes, Miss Harrington, if you 
will condescend to honour it by that 
title. He has told you—has he not?” 

“No. We did not speak, sir, on 
the subject. Do you come from him 
now? Have you brought a letter 
from him? Has he sent a message? 
He has not changed his mind, I hope?” 

*‘ Certainly not,” was the reply. 
“Miss Harrington,” continued Mr 
Temple, ‘ your brother is my dearest 
friend. I have known him for years ; 
I love him as a brother.” 

The young man spoke with fervour, 
and my heart warmed towards him as 
he said the words. 

“* He is worthy, sir,” said I, “of 
your affection. He has a noble heart. 
He had,” I continued, checking my- 
self; “and I pray to God it may con- 
tinue so.” 

** Yes, Miss Harrington,” continued 
the gentleman in a musing tone, ‘‘he 
had; and let us hope he has. I risk 
much on his account. Do not sup- 
pose that for one in whom I took a 
common interest, J] could perform so 
much. Forbhim, and him alone, do I 
venture to such haunts as that in 
which Miss Harrington surprised us 
both this morning. If I retreated 
hastily, and quicker than good man- 
ners would permit, it was to spare an 
explanation that would have pained 
us all to hear.” 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,” said I; 
«I do not quite understand,” 

“It would be useless to disguise the 
fact,” he said, interrupting me. ** Your 
brother has been in danger. He has 
been surrounded by companions who 
have led him into dissipation. He is 
safe now. I have never deserted 
him. I never will desert him. I have 
injured my own character by fullow- 
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ing him throughout his career of 
folly. Iam satisfied to be spoken ill 
of, whilst I know that I have done my 
duty. Should you hear your brother's 
friend, James Temple, mentioned with 
disrespect, you will know the reason 
why.” 

I was still at a loss to gather the 
exact meaning of Mr Temple's words. 
I begged him to be explicit. 

«A few words, Miss Harrington,” 
he returned, “ will explain as much as 
you desire to hear. The whole is, in 
truth, very little; but I wish you to do 
me justice. Pardon me if I say that 
injustice never accompanied beauty so 
perfect as yourown. Frederick has 
been tempted to the wine-cup and the 
gaming-table.” 

«* You do not mean it!” I exclaim- 
ed, starting with affright, and dread- 
ing to hear more. 

*‘ He has been tempted, and with- 
drawn from them,” he added, in a 
louder voice. ‘I have watched him 
daily and hourly. I have seen him 
gradually falling beneath the wiles of 
wicked and designing men. I have 
interfered to snatch him from the 
trap. I have succeeded, and am 
happy 

“ Then, indeed, we owe you much, 
sir. We are grateful for the act.’ 

**T am more than overpaid to hear 
it from your lips. Do you return to 
—— so soon?” he asked. 

** Within an hour, sir,’’ I answer- 
ed. ‘ You know my place of resi- 
dence ?”” 

“IT am your brother’s nearest 
friend. I know your melancholy his- 
tory. Although far from you, I have 
ever had a lively interest in your wel- 
fare. Need I say that it is increased 
a hundred-fold by this delightful in- 
terview ? Frederick and I have passed 
hours in bewailing your unhappy 
fate. Better days await you. 

- Yes,” I answered; “I do believe 
it.” 

* Nature,” continued Mr Temple, 
“iskind. Ifshe wounds—she heals. 
We do not always suffer.” 

*‘ God is kind,” I answered, ‘‘ and 
often kindest where he seems most 
cruel.” 

* True,’ said Mr Temple. “ Na- 
ture is but another word for the same 
idea. It is something more tangible.’ 

«© What is that ?” I asked. 

«‘ Oh—closer to the senses—easier 
to conceive. We worship nature 
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whom we see—and this is true religion. 
How the heart overflows with adora- 
tion on a bright sunny day, on any 
spot of earth that is glowing with the 
variegated charms of the voluptuous 
goddess! How free and generous— 
how prodigal! she is of all her gifts, 
giving alike to the rich and the poor, 
and preaching, with a voice as loud and 
expressive as her own thunders, the 
doctrine of a universal love!” 

«* But, what is all this, sir, to the 
poor sufferer?” said I, stopping him. 
** Sunny days bring little warmth to 
the bare heart of the orphan.” 

Mr Temple ventured to contest the 
point, and continued to panegyrize in 
the loftiest terms the principle which, 
he contended, existed, and governed 
throughout the whole visivle world. 
It was a strange theory, and new to 
me. I could not realize it, nor adapt 
it to my own preconceived notions of 
the everlasting Deity. Of the latter, 
in the affairs of this world, he seemed 
to take no account. \He ended and 
began with Nature. Ail things were 
wrought by and through her, and we 
had only to submit to and obey her 
laws. There was a mystery about all 
he said; but he spoke with eloquence, 
and with a fervour that animated his 
countenance, and gave brilliancy to 
an eye that shone with the fire and 
impetuosity of unsophisticated youth. 
I was struck and pleased with his 
earnestness; and oh, how much did I 
regard him for his kindness towards 
my unfriended and neglected brother ! 
It is very true, that here and there, in 
the vehemence of his argument, I 
was startled and unsettled by propo- 
sitions which my native sense of 
truth at once rejected as unsound 
and perilous; but his expression of the 
heresy did not give rise to anger, nor 
permit me to think unfavourably of 
the speaker. I could not, at that dis- 
tance from the moving springs that 
worked within his crafty and inhuman 
heart, discover the motive and design 
of every word that fell, poisonous and 
sweet, upon my ears. What if his 
theory were dangerous and false, I 
believed his soul was pure, and flat- 
tered my imagination with the thought 
that I could see it beaming in his face. 
Hence, although he enforced the doc- 
trine of personal unrestraint, and 
argued that the indulgence of what 
are deemed unlawful wishes, is sinful 
only when unnatural, aud in opposi- 
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tion to the benevolent laws of nature ; 
and further than this, pursued the 
theme, and drew the ready inference, 
that all are justified who obey the dic- 
tates of the passions; I did not ex- 
press my indignation at the insidious 
and demoniac lore, and strike the 
tempter dumb upon the very thres- 
hold of his scheme. I have but feebly 
portrayed my first interview with the 
destroyer. [ do not hope to convey 
to you the full impression of that short 
conference. I do not desire it. I 
have dwelt through many a weary 
hour upon this introduction into mi- 
sery and guilt—for such it proved to 
be—and | have found, the deeper I 
have pierced, the carefully strewed 
seed of all the aftergrowth of crime. 
I ask you to explain the reason why 
the unprotected and the orphan are 
the chosen victims of your fellow-men? 
Why are they so greedily pursued, so 
cruelly deprived of that small share of 
happiness that belongs to their condi-« 
tion? James Temple knew me to be 
the most unfortunate of my sex, the 
most deserving of his pity and respect. 
He saw me for a moment, and resolved 
upon my ruin. His first well-calcu- 
lated step I have described. For a 
season the second was delayed. 

The morning for my mother’s fu- 
neral arrived. Stukely, my pen fal- 
ters, and refuses to trace the narrative 
which it sickens me to recall. And yet 
it must be told. I have brought you 
to the climax of human wretchedness. 
Read and believe. I tell you that the 
strange tale is true—horrible it may 
be, it is—and yet I have survived it. 
Who doubts its authenticity? Let him 
carry it to the drunkard’s habitation, 
and call around him first the miserable 
wife, and then the sobbing children, 
and let him astound their ears with 
the history that is their own. Oh, 
think not for an instant that exagger- 
ation deforms the unsightly picture. 
The ugliness surpasses not the truth. 
Would that both could strike the con- 
science of one domestic murderer with 
effectual sorrow and remorse. The 
morning of the funeral had come. 
Ten o’clock had struck, and my bro- 
ther had not yet appeared. He had 
arrived from the school late on the 
preceding evening, and had retired 
immediately to rest. I had received 
him, for my father had gone to his 
bed some hours before, I told him 
that our breakfast hour was nine 
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o'clock, and he promised to meet his 
father at the breakfast-table. I did 
not sleep that night. How could I? 
I walked restlessly about my room, 
longing for the morning to come, 
dreading its approach, and growing 
more and more anxious and alarmed 
as the clock warned me at intervals of 
its advance. At six o'clock I rose, 
Another sleeper in the house had been 
disturbed before me, and was already 
moving. This was my father. I found 
him in his library. He looked pale 
and wearied, and his usual tremor un- 
hinged his whole frame. When I 
opened the door of the apartment, he 
started from his seat, and was fright- 
ened. 

«‘ Ah—yes,”” said he, recovering 
himself, it is you; be seated, Emma. 
He has come, of course ?”’ 

*¢ He has,” I answered. 

“¢ Well—and he is well-disposed, is 
tranquil, as he should be on the sad 
occasion ?” 

“‘He has said little,” I replied. 
‘‘ He has not yet risen. It was late 
last night when he reached home.” 

*‘ Well, I shall see him soon, Does 
he return to-morrow?” 

‘¢ It is his intention.” 

‘Good. He will be soon provided 
for. Ihave obtained for him an ap- 
pointment in India. Tell himso. It 
is better that he should pass the little 
time that he will remain in England 
away from home. It may save a 
breach. I cannot brook contradiction. 
I do not wish to gall and irritate him. 
He is over-hasty, I have heard. But 
he seems peaceable, and disposed to 
keep so, I think you said?” 

Early as it was, the wine- bottle was 
already onthe table. 

“Father,” said I, pointing to it, 
“¢ what is that?” 

‘* Not another drop,”’ he exclaimed 
impressively; ‘‘ not a sup, as I am a 
living man. I should have shaken to 
pieces had I not appeased the nerves 
with one draught. But I have swal- 
lowed it, and 1 am quiet. I shall taste 
no more; takeit away.” Atthe very 
moment that he made this request, and 
as I approached the table to comply 
with it, he raised the decanter mecha« 
nically, and poured from its contents 
another glassful. Without a word or 
asign, and asif unconscious of the act, 
he drank it off. To such an extent 
was he the slave of habit, that I am 
satisfied he was ignorant of having 
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transgressed the rule which he had 
laid down for himself the very second 
before. 

** Father,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ for hea- 
ven’s sake be cautious! Who shall 
answer for the effects of a single dram? 
Cease to be master of yourself, and I 
foresee the consequences. As sure as 
I am speaking, there will be mischief 
that never can be forgotten or repaired. 
Be warned in time, and avoid to-night 
the furious inseusibility, from which 
you will wake to-morrow to imprecate 
yourself, and loathe the very light in 
which you walk. For your own sake 
be advised, and flee, for this one day 
at least, from the horrible temptation. 

“* Oh, trust me!” answered my fa- 
ther, made uneasy by the terms in 
which I had ventured to address him, 
“trust me—I will be wise. Here— 
take the key of the cellar. Let one 
bottle of wine remain for dinner. 
Produce no more. If I ask for more, 
refuse it. You have me in your keep- 
ing. It is fur you to prevent the mis- 
chief that you dread.” 

I secured the key with eagerness, 
and taking him at his word, placed 
beyond his reach every means of gra- 
tifying the insatiable lust. Break- 
fast was announced, and Frederick 
still was absent. I could not eat. 
Food had never been acceptable to 
my father so early in the day. We 
sat in silence, and the cloth was re- 
moved untouched by either of us. 
Shortly afterwards, a rustling and 
a moving about were heard directly 
overhead, and subdued talking on the 
stairs. A chill shot throagh me. The 
men had come to prepare the body 
for its last short journey. I wept, and 
my father sat over the fire, looking 
iuco it, and thinking, it may be, on the 
eternity into which te had burried the 
uncomplaining sufferer, What an 
eternity fur him !—1 left his presence, 
and stole to the busiest chamber in 
the house, desirous of another leave- 
taking. The coffia was already closed. 
One person only was inthe room, and 
that was poor Frederick, weeping at 
the coffin’s foot, with the uncontrol- 
lable fulness of a heart-proken child. 
I walked to his side, and placed my 
hand in his. He closed me iu his 
arms, and we had not a word to say, 
uutil the heart had wrung its last tear 
through his drowned and quivering 
eye. 

«Did I not,” he said at length, 
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—*tell me, Emma—did I not obe 
her?" : 


«You did,” I answered. ‘* You 
never disobeyed her.” 

“But did I not offer a hundred 
times to come to her rescue? Did she 
not forbid it?” 

«You have done your duty, Fre- 
derick. She was satisfied you had.” 

‘If I thought otherwise, I could 
not live another hour. I am sure she 
was wrong; but I do not reproach 
myself for a strict compliance with 
her wishes.” 

«*She is in heaven,” I rejoined, 
‘and smiles upon you for your filial 
love.” 

“© Where is he 2?” he asked, turning 
from the subject. ‘* 1 have not met 
him yet.” 

‘* He bas expected you for the last 
hour or two. Cometo him. He de- 
sires to see you.” 

‘* No—not at present. I shall wait 
here until the ceremony compels me 
to endure his sight. We are better 
and safer asunder. We will follow 
her to the grave in company. That 
is all he can require of me: 1 am 
happier alone. 1 could not talk with 
him.” 

«You will do nothing harsh and 
cruel, will you?” I asked, imploringly. 

«‘ No good can come of it. I will 
not give you pain unnecessarily, dear 
Emma. Death is no punishment to 
such aman. Torture for years, such 
as he inflicted, he deserves. It can- 
not bring her to life again. Would 
that it might!” 

I had many things to do on this 
eventful morning, and | was obliged 
to leave my brother sooner than I 
wished. My anxiety prompted me 
to be continually at his side; for, in 
spite of his assurances, I had litle 
coufidence in his power of forbear- 
ance. I knew that an angry word or 
look could overthrow a mountain of 
good resolutions, and render him as 
helpless as an infant in the hold, and 
at the mercy, of his excited and unfas- 
tened passions. 1 was aware, too, 
from many observations that had 
fallen from him, that his code of mo- 
rality was lax, and justified to his 
mind acts that were criminal in them- 
selves, and in the judgment of the 
world. His religious views had be- 
come fearfully dimmed, and he needed 
only the stimulus and the opportunity 
to become the sport and prey of notions 
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that lead only to destruction. On 
these accounts, I trembled for him, 
and begrudged every moment that I 
passed away from him. III fortified 
he was to be alune in any place. 
Here, where he walked in the midst 
of danger and evil solicitation, he 
needed a hand ever present to guide 
him, and to warn him of the mine 
that one inconsiderate step would set 
thundering beneath his very feet. 

At eleven o'clock, the small proces- 
sion that constituted the ceremony of 
my mother’s humble funeral was 
marshalled, and ready to proceed, 
My father and | were in the library, 
and waited fur my brother. I heard 
his fuotstep on the stairs, and my heart 
beat p.infully and quick. He de- 
scended slowly, and did not appear to 
delay or pause. In another moment 
he entered. I looked at my father, 
and he winced under the hard trial. 
He looked uneasily about him—cast 
his eyes upon the ground—towards 
me—to the attendants—any where but 
there where fear, shame, and acute 
vexation, all commingled, rendered 
one objectintolerable to the sight. Fre- 
derick was very pale, but he looked 
subdued and placid. Perfectly col- 
lected, and in a distant manner, he 
bowed to his father, and the latter re- 
turned his greeting with a silent re- 
Cognition, that betrayed at once the 
agitation of his mind, and the small 
ability that he possessed to check and 
hide the gnawing agony that seared 
his sinful sou!, ‘There was no warmer 
salutation. Not a word was spoken, 
The sileuce of death prevailed in the 
room, far more crushing, because in- 
consonant with the occasion, unul my 
fathcr was reminded that it was time 
to gu forward. 1 saw them depart—[ 
marked them, when they followed side 
by side the remains of the deceased 
through the long avenue that led to 
the churchyard. Scull not a word was 
exchanged. A haudkerchief was in 
the hand of my father—the mourner’s 
ensign! Frederick was overcome, and 
wept aloud and viviently; his sobs 
and moans were carried throuzh the 
air, aud conveyed to my own distressed 
.and heaving heart. 1 closed the case- 
ment, and escaped them. I was alone. 
I knew not that it was a useless prayer 
that nature prompted me to offer up 
for the safety and welfare of the be- 
loved’s soul. Had I been told so, I 
would not have believed the chilling 
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tale. No sooner had I lost sight of 
the mournful retinue, than, overborne 
by an impulse of love, I fell upon 
my knees, and implored God to give 
comfort and repose to her whom He 
had taken to himself. I did not rise 
until sweet assurance calmed my spi- 
rit, and gave it boundless confidence 
and hope. I desire no arguments to 
prove my fabric an unsubstantial and 
aerial vision. The wise may smile at 
my credulity, or pity the ungrounded 
heresy. Reason, stern teacher as she 
is, must never take from me the hold 
that Feeling gives me on yon invisi- 
ble world ot beatitic spirits, linking me 
in deep, ineffable communion with the 
loved of old, and sustaining me with 
intercourse that knows no break—that 
has no cloud. 

It takes but a little time to separate 
for ever the living from the dead, to 
place the latter in the cold, cold earth, 
and to render them, as though they 
had never been, objects for the memory, 
subjects intangible but by the un- 
bounded never-dying mind. The last 
office was performed, and father and 
brother were once more in the house 
together. 1 know not what had passed 
between them during their short ab- 
sence. Certain it is they had spoken, 
The partition that bad previously se- 
parated them was broken down, and 
communication, if not of the most 
friendly character, was, at least, un- 
reserved, In spite of the evident at- 
tempts made by my father to appear 
at ease, awkwardness and anxiety 
were manifest in every word and 
movement. Once having addressed 
Frederick, he could not remain for 
an instant silent, but turned from one - 
subject of discourse to another, re~ 
garaless of connexion or relation, as if 
silence were impossible to bear, and 
the least repose brought with it peril 
and alarm. Frederick, on his part, 
was taken by surprise, and by degrees 
regarded his parent with a kiudlier 
spirit than I had ever ventured to ex- 
pect from the impassioned boy, He 
listened to his father’s questionings, 
and he answered with respect. A ray 
of joy stole across my heart, and, for 
the moment, | flattered myself with 
years of unmulested happiness—of 
harmony and peace. Not a word was 
said of the sad occasion that brought 
us again together. That was avoided 
studiously. But Frederick's future 
prospects were spoken of, and the na- 
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ture of his employment explained to 
him. He seemed pleased with the 
pursuit, and eager for active, profit- 
able life. Notwithstanding, however, 
the favourable aspect which matters 
had assumed; notwithstanding the 
bright gleam that passed through our 
home, lighting it up with unaccus- 
tomed lustre, I did not lose my timid- 
ity, nor wholly rely upon the sudden 
and violent reaction. I lingered near 
father and son, and, as though filled 
with the presentiment of what was too 
soon to happen, could not for any in- 
terval lose sight of them without anxi- 
ety, and an oppressive dread of dan- 
er. 
, The dinner hour arrived. We had 
no visiters. My father, Frederick, 
aud myself sat down to the meal, and 
the previous conversation gave place 
to heaviness and ungraceful silence. 
The solitary decanter of wine was on 
the table. My father drank from it 
sparingly, but Frederick emptied it 
with greediness. It was melancholy to 
behold the family sin taking posses- 
sion of his soul so early in life; and 
I would gladly have persuaded myself 
that a desire to drown present grief, 
and no habitual vice, displayed itself 
in the eagerness with which he quaff- 
ed, glass after glass, the fatal liquor. 
Before the close of dinner, the bottle 
needed replenishing. My father 
looked at me enquiringly, but I did 
not heed him, for at the same time my 
eye was on my brother, and a glance 
enabled me to ascertain the heated and 
perilous condition towards which he 
wasrapidly advancing. I took no notice 
of the hint. The repast was finished, 
and without a syllable I left the table. 
Against my own conviction, I forsook 
my guardianship, and only to avoid 
a greater evil. For two hours I re- 
mained in my own room. I would 
not have quitted it again that evening, 
had not the never absent and torment 
ing anxiousness that accompanied 
every hour of my brother’s sojourn 
with us driven me back again to 
observe the progress of the new made 
reconciliation. I tripped confidently 
to the dining-room, opened the door, 
and was staggered, bewildered, and 
confounded by the view that I encoun- 
tered there. Could I trust what my 
eyes presented to my waking mind? 
Or did I dream? Had I lost my re- 
collection, my reason, in the conflict 
that my brain had undergone? The 
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first object that I perceived upon the 
table was a key! the duplicate of that 
which I possessed—the conductor to 


the wine-cellar. Wine of different 
kinds crowded the board, some in 
bottles, unopened ; some in the like 
half emptied, and next to them ves- 
sels drained of their last drop. My 
father was transformed already into 
the wretched object that wine had 
ever rendered him. He had become 
wild, mad, and ignorant of his acts— 
his words—his thoughts. Frederick 
himself had partaken of the fearful 
beverage until excitement glared in 
every feature of his disordered coun- 
tenance, and his veins swelled with 
the hot and bounding blood that pass- 
ed along them. It was an awful sea- 
son. One inconsiderate word from 
either—oneexclamation—one danger- 
ous half whisper might be destruction 
to them both. Careless children were 
they at the mountain’s edge, uncon- 
scious of danger, and ready to take 
the step that dashes them to pieces. 
Who should have courage to venture 
near, and drag them backward from 
the yawning breach? Who would risk 
life now for the chance of sparing it ? 
Oh, such a one was needed here to 
speak the word that might appease and 
save the helpless men who had ven- 
tured to the very brink of ruin! Inmy 
father’s face, 1 could not trace mis- 
chief. Was it possible that fear had 
still controlling power, and still pro- 
tected him when every other feeling 
had given way beneath the madden- 
ing drink? Would for his own sake 
that it might be so! Yes, drunken 
anility and not ferocity seemed to be 
the prevailing humour. How long it 
would endure depended on his com- 
panion and antagonist. Frederick 
had grown loquacious, his voice was 
thick, and it grew hoarse with exercise. 
There was spleen in every word he 
uttered, and anger, contempt, and bit- 
terness. Ferocity, too, sparkled in his 
expressive eye, and corrupted every 
other feature. How he sat there, 
playing and trifling with his trembling 
prey, conscious of his power, and 
sharpening his appetite for mischief 
with the contemplation of his sacri- 
fice! So might the young and bound- 
ing tiger, and so a human being with 
unbound passions, burning for re- 
venge, and ripened even for murder, 
by the hateful and inciting juice. 
Neither of the men was disturbed at 
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my approach. Each was too busy 
with his own peculiar thoughts. The 
chair of Frederick was drawn close 
to that of his father—his hand was 
upon his father’s arm—his bloodshot 
eye was strained towards his father’s 
sottish face. I remained at the door, 
fixed to the position in which my en- 
trance had first placed me, and fear- 
ful of accelerating harm and evil by 
the progress of an inch. 

“Tell me what you preach,” ex- 
claimed Frederick, laughing aloud and 
unmeaningly; ‘ which side of. the 
question do you espouse? They tell 
me you are a—what is it? a Calvin- 
ist. Whois he? Did he love wine— 
did he drink as jollily as we do? Oh, 
you are a rare old sinner ! ha, ha, ha!” 
and he laughed on, and swallowed a 
glassful in the midst of it. 

«Do not talk so wildly,” said his 
father, endeavouring to escape from 
his side. 

‘‘ And why not?” answered Fre- 
derick, rudely stopping him. ‘ Who 
are you to order, and to say how a 
man is to speak or behave?” 

*¢1 do not wish to molest.” 

“No, I'll take devilish good care 
you shan’t,”’ said my brother, inter- 
rupting him. ‘I say, parson, haven't 
you broken your heart in fretting af- 
ter your son? Hasn’t natural affee- 
tion almost killed you?) Why, what 
did you think had become of me? Do 
you believe in that black heart of 
yours, that you are really on the road 
to heaven? Come, no flinching! An- 
swer me like a man. Here, take your 
glass, I'll drink to our better acquaint- 
ance. We shall know one another 
better for the future.” 

My father writhed under his inflic- 
tion. He had a character to sustain 
which he had never studied—for which 
he was but ill prepared. He burned 
to burst the chains by which he felt 
himself enthralled. -The dread of 
consequences kept him as submissive 
as a beaten slave. Mine was the 
cruel lot to observe in silence and in 
horror. A bumper was quaffed in ho- 
nour of the taunting toast, and Fre- 
derick was again pursuing his doomed 
victim. 

«* Look there,” said he, pointing to 
me; “that’s your daughter. I am told 
that you have behaved most lovingly 
to her. Look at her, man,” he con- 
tinued, seizing him by the wrist, and 
see what a colour your kindness has 
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brought upon her cheek. Look—she 
is paler than the lily, and that we 
know is joy’s own colour. You’ll go 
to heaven for that too. Why, you 
are a noble fellow to preach and pray, 
and tell us what we ought to do! Look 
me in the face!” 

My father shook with rising passion, 
and he bit his lips, and drew his 
breath with difficulty. 

*¢ Look me in the face,” continued 
the infuriated Frederick, for he had 
lashed himself to rage—‘*‘ and let me 
see a pious monster—a religious fiend 
—a holy devil! Now, hear me. I 
have spent many an hour of my most 
miserable life— made miserable by 
you, in longing for this moment. I 
have looked forward to this interview 
till I have almost gone mad in waiting 
for it. J have walked for half a night 
listening to the wind screaming 
amongst trees, howling about tomb- 
stones, and over green graves, trying 
to keep down the horrible temptation 
that 1 have felt for years, to be your 
murderer. Hear, and understand me, 
I repeat it calmly—to be your mur- 
derer. Ihave seen the blooming and 
the young, without a crime, without 
the feathery burthen of an unconscious 
fault, cut down in beauty, and remov- 
ed from the earth which they were 
just beginning to adorn and dignify— 
and ZI knew you,—the tormentor of 
your kind, the vilest of your race, in 
whose atmosphere to live was to 
breathe pollution, and to suffer death 
—I knew you to be alive, glorying in 
your defilement, pouring sorrow, dis- 
tress, and misery on all who came 
within your reach, and rendering life 
a curse to ali who had connexion with 
you. Doyou think, I ask you, that I 
could deem it wrong to remove for 
ever from the world the source of end- 
less woe ? One blow could do it. One 
blow, and in an instant, there was 
peace for the most deserving. I could 
have struck you down, I could have 
dealt the blow without remorse—with- 
out one aching thought. Why then 
came I not to give it? I will not tell 
you,—but there was good reason for 
my absence. You were preserved not 
through my forbearance. The cause 
that interfered between me and my 
strong desire exists no Jonger. Now, 
I am free to act. Now Lam here, and, 
monster, what prevents the accom- 
plishment of what I have wished so 
long?” 
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«© You dare not do it!” cried my fa- 
ther, starting from his chair, and 
eluding by the suddenness the grip- 
ing hand of Frederick, 

«¢ You lie!” impiously replied the 
drunken boy, and following him as he 
proceeded from his seat. 

It was my time to act. No longer 
capable of self-control, I placed my- 
self between the angry men, and en- 
treated the aggressor to desist. My 
influence and power over the unfortu- 
nate were gone. 

‘* Stay you there,” said he, placing 
me at a distance from them, * or be- 
gone, and do not intermeddle. I am 
tranquil, and am master of myself. 
We havea long account to settle; and 
it must be called over item after item.” 

** I do not fear you,” muttered my 
father, gnashing his teeth, and look- 
ing fiercely at his son. ‘ I do not 
fear you, most unnatural villain!” 

** Well said, unnatural father!” 
cried Frederick, in a laughing tone; 
*‘ then sit you down, and we'll con- 
verse. You need not fear me. You 
say I dare not punish you for all your 
guilt; and I say, You lie. I dare; 
But I witt nor. The time is past. 
You have not me to thank for it. 
Live, die, and be detested, when and 
where you please.” . 

The words were grateful in my 
father’s ear, hideous as they fell on 
mine. He lost dastard timidity with 
their utterance, and acquired insolence 
and bluster. Secure of life, he had no 
motive to withhold his abuse, and it 
spirted out, as usual, upon the head 
of the powerless and innocent. He 
aimed his shafts at the coffin of my 
searcely-buried mother. Alas! he 
knew not the holiness with which that 
mother’s memory was enshrined, even 
in the heart of the irreligious and 
much-offending Frederick. 

‘You have had a good instruc- 
tress!” was the ready sarcasm. ‘Your 
mother” 

‘© Name her not,” shrieked Frede- 
rick ; the blood rushing from his cheek 
at the same moment, leaving it pale, 
ghastly, and fearful to behold. « Name 
her not. I dare not name her, I 
dare not trust myself to listen to the 
sound.” 

«* She was punished for the usage I 
received from her, and so will you be, 
and so will she,” continued he, point- 
ing spitefully at me. ‘“ You will be 
smitten both, as she was smitten, when 
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I cursed her for her cruelty—vilest of 
wretches, as she was,” 

**Be warned!” cried Frederick, 
swelling with anger, and struggling 
for composure, which he could not 


find. ‘* Be warned, I say! Speak to 
him, Emma—save us both!” 

** Warned! warned!” said the roused 
lunatic, presuming on the assurance 
he had received. * Who threatens 
me? Do you remind me of the past? 
I have not forgotten it. The curse 
will wither the hand that was uplifted 
against your father, as it has visited 
and destroyed her who bore the mis- 
creant, and taught him lessons that 
will avail him when he pines in hell. 
She was born to be my plague; and I 
glory in my deliverance. Were she 
here again, again would I be quit of 
her. I hated and despised her. I 
have lived to trample on her grave!” 

He said more than this—more than 
I desire to remember or record. He 
persisted in the same strain, associat- 
ing the most disgusting epithets with 
my mother’s name, and outrunning 
sense in his eagerness to vilify her. 
Drunken, unmeaning gibberish sup- 
plied him with terms that would have 
excited ridicule and compassion within 
the breast of any one but him who lis- 
tened to the speaker, enraged and ir- 
ritated until reason was immersed, 
and could no longer serve him. One 
horrible expression, too infamous to 
be repeated, was fatal to them both. 
It was but half-uttered before Frede- 
rick leaped from his seat, and seized 
his fellow-drunkard and his father by 
the throat. The latter fell and his 
assailant with him. One shrieked 
with terror, and struggled furiously ; 
the other foamed, and held the pro- 
strate man down with a hand of iron. 
I saw no more, but ran from the 
apartment, screaming aloud for help, 
and about to fall with fright and agi- 
tation. 

The servants had asked permis- 
sion to leave home at the close of 
dinner, in order to visit the grave of 
their mistress, before it should be 
finally and for ever shut. It was a 
request that had its origin in affection, 
and I complied with it at once. They 
had been faithful and true friends; for 
years had shared the afiliction of my 
mother, and on her account had borne 
anger and submitted to reproach. 
We were about to lose them now. 
Ingots of gold would not have pur- 
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chased their services for my widowed 
father. They had already set out on 
their errand of love, and the house 
was deserted. No one there could 
help me, and I flew into the village. 
Within a hundred yards of the par- 
sonage I encountered old Adam. He 
was the family confidant, and in a few 
words I made the miserable business 
known to him. The poor fellow 
quickened, as well as he might, his 
aged feet, and, full of useless regrets 
and ineffective guesses, accompanied 
me to our abode. 

«* Oh, miss,” said he, ** why did the 
young gentleman return? What a 
pity he didn’t keep at school! I 
should say no mischief has taken 
place. What is your opinion? Oh, 
to be sure, it was the maddest trick 
that could be played—just running 
into danger. Dear me, dear me, how 
thoughtless we all are! You don't 
mean to say, miss, that you left them 
on the ground, and fighting too! 
Your brother could never be so sacri- 
legious as to strike a man in orders! 
If he was wicked enough to insult his 
father, he must respect the cloth, 
Dear me, dear me! pardon me, Miss 
Harrington, your’s is a remarkably 
uupleasant family.” 

We reached the house in time to 
meet Frederick rushing from it vehe- 
mently. He had a wild and vacant 
look, and he was paler than ever. 
Old Adam retreated a step or two as 
the wretched youth approached him. 
Frederick took no notice of him, but 
seized my hand, which was steadier 
than his own, and spoke to me, pant- 
ing for breath. 

‘* You are a witness, Emma,” he 
exclaimed, * I implored him to be 
quiet. You heard me. He would 
not. He has himself to thank for it. 
Oh, the accursed drink! It is the 
ruin of us all. I vowed that I would 
use no violence—that I would not be 
angry, I promised you faithfully—for 
your sake it was right. The wine be- 
trayed me—set me in flames. Oh, 
Emma, Emma,” he eried out, burst- 
ing into tears, ** what is to become of 
you? What is to be done? All 
gone—all gone!” I endeavoured to 
pacify him. “ No, no,” he cried, put- 
ting me gently from him; you 
mustn't kiss me now. Enter there— 
there—in that room, don’t curse your 
brother, Emma. 1 will spare you one 
trial—you shall not see me on the 
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gallows! Good bye—poor girl—I 
did not mean it, Emma. It was the 
drink—the drink !” 

We did not permit him to proceed. 
Horrified by his words, I started from 
him. Adam had already preceded 
me, and we entered the dining-room 
at one and the same moment. He 
was a corpse. There, on the floor 
where I had left him, he lay a mo- 
tionless clod. 

Stukely, receive the command of a 
dying woman, and hold it sacred. Do 
not shun and utterly discard the 
drunkard of your acquaintance. Have 
pity on him, and shock his ear with 
the unparalleled but faithful history 
of his fellow mortal. The sight stu- 
pified me; I hurried from it, and 
went to join the—assassin! He was 
gone. He had fled—whither? Ah, 
whither could he flee, friendless in the 
world and alone? 1 returned to the 
house. Adam met me on the thres- 
hold. His eyes were full of tears. 
He took me by the hand—closed the 
door, and locked it. He was very 
much alarmed, but he tried to keep 
calm. 

*¢ Miss Harrington,” said he, “ may 
God forgive me for what I am about 
to do! The servants, you say, are 
out?” 

‘¢ They are.” 

*¢ How long will they be absent?” 

* T cannot tell you, Adam. They 
may be returning now.” 

‘6 We have no time to lose, then. 
You must not speak of this. Oh, we 
are doing wrong, Miss Harrington, 
but I am a weak old man, and hardly. 
know indeed the right from the wrong. 
I pity you. Don’t betray your brother. 
Don’t let your lips sentence him to 
death. I have looked well about him. 
There’s not a mark. Every one 
knew your father’s ailment. A sud- 
den death will not surprise the world. 
It has been long expected. It is a 
dreadful situation to be placed in, but 
what are we todo? Do you under- 
stand me, Miss? Hark—there’s some 
one walking up the avenue. Fly! fly! 
unlock the door, and oh! do not let 
them hear you for the world!” 

I ran with speed. The domestics 
had come home. I joined them on the 
lawn, and, reckless of all consequences, 
I spoke the falsehood. In less than an 
hour it was spread through the whole 
village. The parsonage was thronged 
with applicants and yisiters. Adam 
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was with me for my support. Not 
one presumed to doubt the tale. It 
corresponded with the universal ex- 
pectation. Many wondered why it 
had not happened many years before. 
Some had remarked, during the day, 
the curious look that the parson car- 
ried with him, and had all but said he 
wouldn't see the night out. An in- 
quest was held upon the body. I kept 
my room that day. The coroner 
would not distress the lady’s feelings 
by requesting her to be present at the 
inquisition. The jury concurred in 
the propriety of this forbearance ; 
“‘for indeed,” the foreman said, on 
behalf of all the rest, “the melancholy 
case was but too clear.” So deemed 
the coroner, and so the world. The 
verdict was returned, and registered, 
and declared most wise by every one 
—Mr Harrington HaD DIED of apo- 


plexy. 


«I remember the inquest well,” 
said Mr Clayton, laying down the 
manuscript for a moment: “I read 
the report of it, and call to mind an 
observation that was made by a jury- 
man respecting the youth himself. 
You will hardly believe that reading 
that account, as an uninterested per- 
son and a stranger, a suspicion crossed 
me unfavourable to the son. I was 
more than half afraid that he was 
connected in some way with his fa- 
ther’s death. How strangely do things 
come about !” 

‘* What misery was here, sir!” 

«Yes, you will hardly smile at the 
wine-bibber after the perusal of such 
a history. How little do we think 
that the small vices of mankind, like 
the scarce-noticeable mountain springs, 
are the distant sources of unfathomable 
depths. Let us conclude the tale.” 


The obituary (continued the nar- 
rative of Miss Harrington) announ- 
ced my father’s death. I could trace 
the hand of Adam in the composi- 
tion of the precious memorandum. 
Thus it ran:—* Died, on Wednesday 
last, SUDDENLY, OF APO- 
PLEXY, AND UNIVERSALLY 
RESPECTED (!), the Reverend Ar- 
thur Harrington, rector of in 
Kent.” In a few days the circumstance 
of the minister’s death was forgotten 
—he was no more thought of. The 
young proprietor was about to be 
ordained, and to return to his cure. 
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The parishioners looked forward to 
his arrival. The affairs of my father 


were wound up. It was no difficult 
matter. He had left behind him little 
more than was enough to purchase his 
interment. The whole of his hand- 
some fortune had been dissipated, 
squandered, and lost, in the encou- 
ragement of his fatal passion, and in 
the blind recklessness which it had 
engendered and supported. He had 
mortgaged, borrowed, and sold, until 
his income could scarcely meet the 
claims which were in existence against 
him. His very furniture had become 
the property of another; and for the 
last three years of his life, the gene- 
rosity and good feeling of a creditor, 
alone permitted him to enjoy the use of 
it. I was left in the world literally 
penniless. A few jewels of my mo- 
ther, of inconsiderable value, and my 
own clothes, were every thing that I 
possessed. With these I quitted the 
parsonage, and for the emergency, 
retreated to the cottage of an humble 
but kind-hearted woman in the village. 
She was now my truest friend. In- 
deed, I had.no other in the world. 
My sudden extreme poverty had made 
manifest a hundred faults that were 
not visible before, and every virtuous 
eye was glad to look another way, 
and not be wounded with the sight of 
them. I resolved to go to service, 
the last resource of the abandoned 
daughters of the improvident. My 
education had not been of a high 
order, still I had not been wholly ne- 
glected. My mother had been for 
years my teacher, and I had profited 
under her patience and instruction. 
I would endeavour to find employ- 
ment as a governess, but, failing this, 
pride should not prevent me from 
becoming a servant maid. I needed 
peace, and freedom from my own 
thoughts. These secured, it mattered 
little how and whence they were ob- 
tained. I had arranged to go to Lon- 
don, that great mart and centre of 
assiduous life, and it wanted but a day 
to the period fixed for my departure. 
My kind hostess gave me a volume of 
advice, and prepared me for the great 
struggle into which I was about to 
cast myself; pointed out the dangers 
of my condition, and Jaid down rules 
of conduct which it was indispensable 
for me to follow if 1 hoped for com-_ 
fort and success. It was on this day, 
and at the moment of her enforcing 
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her good counsel, that a visiter ar- 
rived to aid us with his best wishes 
and experience. It was Mr Temple. 

‘‘ He had read the account of my 
father’s dissolution, and he had not 
lost a minute in offering his condo- 
lence and assistance at the trying 
season.” It was a benevolent act on 
the part of my brother's friend, and 
I thanked him for his consideration. 
‘It was not worth my thanks,” he 
answered, and at the same time he 
asked for Frederick. 

‘“‘He is gone,” was my reply; 
“whither I cannot tell you.” 

** What, left you!” he exclaimed, 
as if indignant at the thought; “left 
you here, alone, at such a time! It 
is impossible Miss Harrington, a 
stranger could not do it. Surely he 
is ignorant of his father’s death. He 
cannot be so insensible to duty. I 
will not believe it of the man to whom 
I have given my friendship and my 
heart. Nature could never wrong 
herself so far. Is this true, good 
lady?” he enquired, turning to the 
hostess. 

‘‘T don’t wonder you're surprised, 
sir,’ was the reply. ‘ You are a 
gentleman of feeling. Indeed it is 
true, sir, though incredible to believe. 
The day his father died, sir, he left 
the premises, and hasn’t been nigh 
nor by, sir, ever since.”’ 

** I will not believe it—for I cannot. 
Instinct in animals is not to be sup- 
pressed, and has its claims and laws 
from which it will not fail. The heart 
_ of man cannot do violence to itself. 
Love will never be restrained.” . 

“Ah, how beautifully you talk, 
sir!” said my friend. * I quite enjoy 
to hear you, But what I say is true. 
Master Harrington is gone away, and 
young miss is all alone.” 

“No, my good woman, not alone! 
Pardon me, Miss Harrington, if, in 
the absence of your brother, I assume 
a brother's privilege. Pray, confide 
inme. Canlhelp you? Let me be 
of service to you. Deal frankly with 
me. Let me see you placed comfort- 
ably and happily in life; it is all I 
ask—I require. I say too much per- 
haps. In truth I hardly know what I 
say or do. I can never forget the in- 
terest that was excited in my bosom 
by our first interview. 1 am agitated 
now by what you tell me of your bro- 
ther—by what I see of your lonely, 
perilous condition. Do not think me 
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overbold and impertinent, if I ask you 
of your circumstances? Are you pro- 
vided for? Are you independent ?” 

**T have no reason to blush, sir, 
when I acknowledge to you, that I am 
at this moment relying for my bread 
upon the friendship and bounty of this 
kind person. My father has died in- 
solvent, and I am without a home.” 

** Miss Harrington, you alarm and 
agitate me beyond expression! I was 
not prepared for this communication— 
it has taken me by surprise! This 
charitable lady must not go unre- 
warded. Take this from me,” he 
said, addressing her, and placing a 
guinea in her hand, “ not in payment 
of what you have done—no money 
could discharge that obligation—but 
as a testimonial, slight as it is, of your 
beneficent and unworldly conduct. 
And tell me, Miss Harrington, I be- 
seech you, what is it that you propose 
to do?” 

“* To go to London without delay, 
and seek a situation.” 

‘‘ A situation! In heaven’s name, 
as what?” 

“IT am not particular,” I replied. 
“©T can use my hands in many ways. 
I have no doubt that I shall meet with 
one to which I can accommodate my- 
self without much difficulty or repug- 
nance.” 

Mr Temple paced the room in great 
uneasiness of mind. 

“No, no. I must not permit it,” 
he said at length. ‘ Fate has brought 
me here that I might arrogate to my- 
self the right to act on your behalf 
which a brother has renounced. You 
would sink under the degradation and 
indignities to which you are about to 
expose yourself. It must not be. I 
cannot allow it. Do not be hasty— 
do not act without forethought and 
consideration. Permit me to consider 
for you. Surely there are many ways 
of providing for you suitably to your 
education and cultivated habits. I 
have many friends—they would be 
proud to serve you. Indeed, to whom 
would it not be an honour to save 
loveliness from contumely andinsult?” 

lamawoman. I was then a girl, 
by nature susceptible of flattery, and, 
from my cruel situation, unused to 
the accents of tenderness and respect. 
The terms in which Mr Temple ad- 
dressed me, flattered and gently agi- 
tated, but did not displease me. I was 
grateful for the warm interest which 
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he evinced in favour of a friendless 
orphan; and his handsome, manly 
countenance, could not tend to dimi- 
nish the impression that his generosity 
had wrought. My truant woman's 
heart already encouraged half-formed 
visions, the secret sight of which crim- 
soned my cheek, making it blush with 
fear and maiden shame. I endeavoured 
to dismiss them, but, alas! could I be 
insensible to the fact, which was appa- 
rent in every word he uttered? It was 
impossible to avoid the conviction, 
that a feeling deeper than that of 
ordinary philanthropy had been ex- 
cited in his heart, and that I was an 
object of his passionate love no less 
than of his compassion. To have re- 
solved to decline all favours at his 
hands at the moment of making this 
discovery, would have been the step of 
prudence and of duty. I did not take 
it. It was not that my vanity was 
gratified and my better judgment 
overborne. Loneliness and desertion, 
which stared me in the face, height- 
ened and improved the hope that I 
would scarcely trust myself to enter- 
tain, and yet entertained with un- 
bounded gratitude, towards the man 
who had inspired and emboldened it. 
It was difficult to find an answer to 
the tender entreaties of my kind ad- 
viser. In truth, 1 knew not what to 
say. I thanked him for his counsel, 
and acknowledged that I thought it 
well to act upon it—to delay my jour- 
ney—and to consider well the many 
disadvantages that would accompany 
my sudden change of life. If,” I 
added in conclusion, * he could secure 
me the countenance and aid of his 
good friends in the prosecution of my 
object, he might feel assured that I 
would not willingly discredit his in- 
troduction.” 

«* Do not talk so, Miss Harrington, 
I implore you,” he replied. * You 
cannot conceive my agony and dis- 
tress. To see you reduced to the 
necessity of labouring for your liveli- 
hood is more than I can calmly bear. 
Something must be done for you. I 
am so shocked by what I see and 
learn, that I find it hard to fix my 
thoughts. When I have recovered 
from the stupor, do not doubt but that 
I may devise some plan for your fu- 
ture life, that will be congenial to 
your tastes, and worthy the adoption 
of the best and fairest of her sex.” 

Mrs Wybrow, my simple-minded 
hostess, applied her white apron to 
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her eyes, and wept copiously. * Ah, 
sir,” said she, with feelings very much 
warmed, I fear, by the handsome 
present that she had received, “if all 
the young gentlemen in the world 
were like you, how different things 


would be! I am sure if Miss Har- 
rington liked to live here for ever, she 
should be as welcome as the day is 
long. I have told her myself, that 
she is running too fast into this sort 
of thing ; and as you say, sir, if she 
only waits a little, something may 
turn up quite congealed to her taste.” 

“Do you really not know where 
Frederick is?” asked Temple, after 
having kept silence for a time. 

«1 do not, indeed,” I replied, and 
shuddered. 

*¢ Can you not guess ?” 

** I cannot.” 

** Have you any reason to believe 
that he will soon return ?"’ 

‘¢] believe,” I answered, shedding 
bitter tears, ‘‘ that I shall never see 
him more.” 

“I am resolved,” said Temple, in a 
determined tone—moved to it, as I 
imagined, by witnessing my tears—* I 
am resolved, Miss Harrington. I will 
go instantly to town, and see my 
friends. You cannot be in safer and 
in better company at present than 
with this kind and feeling lady. You 
shall shortly hear from me—sooner, 
pethaps, than you expect. I do not 
reckon too much on my influence and 
power, when I assure you that you 
shall be well provided for. The be- 
ginning of your life has not been 
happy. The end of it may be happi- 
ness to yourself, and to another” 

He hesitated, and gazed at me ex- 
pressively. I blushed, and bent my 
head. 

Mr Temple remained in the cot- 
tage until a late hour in the evening, 
when he departed in a chaise which 
he had hired to convey him to the 
neighbouring market town. The fa- 
vourable estimate which I had formed 
of his character did not suffer by his 
behaviour during the day that he 
passed with us. His conversation was 
agreeable and animated. He had a 
hundred subjects at command, of 
which I had never heard, and to 
which his appropriate language and 
his fervour gave a charm as resistless 
as it was injurious. Now he played 
with Mrs Wybrow’s children, gave 
them pence, promised toys, submitted 
to be beaten, cried in joke, and per- 
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formed a host of tricks to make the 
young ones scream with joy, and to 
seduce the easy and maternal heart of 
Mrs Wybrow. Then he read to me, 
produced a book, his constant fellow- 
traveller and best friend—a book of 
plays—glowing, it is true, with high 
and passionate poetry, but startling 
the delicate and unaccustomed ear by 
the boldness of its subjects, and the 
freedom as well as laxity of its expres. 
sion. I should have deemed the peru- 
sal of that work unlawful, had not the 
unhesitating tone of Mr Temple—the 
absence of all constraint as he spoke 
the passages, given a stamp to them 
that, to my inexperienced judgment, 
entitled them to currency. Had they 
been wrong to hear, he never would 
have read them. His memory, too, 
was stored with verses—short poems, 
breathing love, and sanctioning a li- 
berty of thought and action that was 
not always limited; or if so, not too 
strictly. These he poured insidious- 
ly into my willing ear, carrying them 
to their destination with the voice of 
trembling passion, and the look of 
melting love that was not to be mis- 
taken. He took his leave at length; 
and his departure was the signal for 
panegyrics, which the middle-aged, 
but still inexperienced Mrs Wybrow, 
had been yearning to deliver for many 
hours before. 

*¢ Well, he is indeed,” said she, 
“the picture of a gentleman. It’s no 
use disguising it, he’s over head and 
earsin love. I couldn’t help thinking 
es he sat down there, what a pretty 
couple you would make. He’s fit for 
you, Miss Harrington, and you're de- 
serving on him. My stars, whata 
clever man he is! How he talks! 
Why, how many books should you 
think he has got by heart? And isn’t 
he liberal. Only think of giving me 
a guinea, and the brats about eighteen- 
pence a-piece—quite a fortune for 
7em. Now, I should say, he’s gone to 
London to see about no sitiation at 
all, but just to ask his father leave to 
marry you, and to make arrangements 
for the wedding. I don’t know what 
you may think, Miss, but if I wasa 
queen—now that would be just the 
man that I should fancy.” 

Her praises were not displeasing to 
me, although I did not tell her so. 
She spoke during the evening, and 
until late that night, of little else than 
Mr Temple, and I feigned to ply my 
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needle most industriously, whilst I 
hugged in silence every syllable to my 
heart, and lost myself in a bright 
world of fancy, more beautiful and less 
substantial than the wildest dream of 
night. For the succeeding week, the 
subject of our conversation was the 
same, and lost nothing of its interest 
and pleasantness. At the end of the 
the week, the following note reached 
me through the post :— 


‘My Dear Miss HarrincTron,— 
Permit me to address you thus fami- 
liarly, although I have not yet the 
pleasure of your personal acquaint- 
ance. Ihave heard of your misfor- 
tunes, and affliction commands our 
sympathy and regard even for a stran- 
ger. But astranger you are not. My 
son, from whom [| have heard the un- 
fortunate history of your life, is well 
known to your brother, and slightly, I 
believe, to yourself. He is ardent, 
and has pleaded your cause with a 
warmth that was not to be resisted, 
had I been unwilling to listen to the 
claim that your case was justified in 
making upon the good feeling of one 
of your own sex. Would that it were 
in my power to offer you more than a 
quiet comfortable home. James has 
acquainted me with your desire of be- 
coming a governess, My children 
need an instructress and a friend—are 
you willing to become both to them? 
If so, let your reply to this letter be 
your appearance at our house. I will 
meet you as a daughter, and endea- 
vour to make amends for your late suf- 
ferings and many trials. Come, and 
I will receive you with open arms. I 
am anxious to serve you. The coach 
which leaves —— on Saturday next, 
will bring you to the Golden Key Inn, 
in Fleet Street. Any person there will 
direct you to our residence, and a 
hackney coach will convey you to it. 
If you are silent, and I do not see you 
on the day I mention, I shall conclude 
that you have already obtained em- 
ployment. If you have not been so 
successful, permit me to be of service 
to you.— Believe me, 

My dear Miss Harrington, 
Your sincere friend, 
Acnes TEMPLE.” 
Queen Square, London.” 


Before I had half finished this epis- 
tle, the white apron of Mrs Wybrow 
was handled wit’ very nervous fin- 
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gers, and was at last called to its usual 
work—the work, in fact, for which it 
seemed that it was put on and worn, 
viz. the cleansing of her eyes. She 
was completely overcome by the terms 
of the letter; and as she had but one 
way of expressing joy and sorrow, she 
sobbed until I had finished, and she 
could speak. 

«* Well, Miss,”’ said she, “ gentle- 
folks have the perlitest, nicest way in 
life of saying things! It’s as good as 
a sermon to read that letter. I am 
so glad on your account, you cannot 
think, Miss Harrington ”—— 

Words were superfluous to good 
Mrs Wybrow. Feeling did all for 
her. She stopped, and cried, and 
then once more attempted— 

«It’s a long lane, Miss Harrington, 
that has no end. I was sure that it 
would all be settled. Oh, how happy 
you will be! Now, Ill tell you what 
I must do. I must make some of them 
nice cakes that you are so very fond 
of, and you can take them up for the 
dear little children. Oh, I daresay, 
they are beauties! Then Mr Temple 
liked our cream so; there'll be a 
pint of that; and then we'll find some- 
thing for the old lady herself. What 
should you say to one of them sides of 
bacon—that streaky side? I’ll warrant 
you, that will eat delicious.” 

I did not write in answer to this 
letter. I did not consider. My heart 
was too full of gratitude to indulge for 
a moment the thought of wrong. 
What wrong could there be in such 
voluntary goodness? The shadow of 
suspicion did not darken the fair pro- 
spect that was now before me. The 
Saturday arrived. 1 had made every 
arrangement for my departure during 
the intervening days. Mrs Wybrow 
had loaded me with her humble pre- 
sents. I bade her affectionately fare- 
well, Iwas on my journey. I arrived 
in London. We reached theinn. The 
first face that I beheld there was that 
of James Temple. He awaited the 
arrival of the coach, and he assisted 
me to alight. He looked pale and 
anxious, and the smile with which he 
greeted me lacked the smallest cheer- 
fulness. He bowed, but did not speak. 
I was led into a private apartment by 
a waiter attheinn. My luggage fol- 
lowed me. All was hurry and confu- 
sion. Mr Temple had not yet pre- 
sented himself. ‘* He has sent, no 
doubt,” thought I, “for the hackney 
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coach.” How grieved I was to see 
him looking ill. There was a gentle 
knock at the door. I requested the 
visiter to enter, and Mr Temple pre- 
sented himself. He looked worse than 
ever; there was a wildness about him 
that I could not understand; he was 
perplexed and excited, and he evi- 
dently wished to say something that 
his mind would not permit him calmly 
to utter. 

‘* Miss Harrington,” he said, at 
length, “Iam the most unfortunate, 
the most miserable being in existence.” 

«* What has happened?” I asked, 
alarmed. 

‘‘ Miss Harrington,” he repeated, 
*¢ you cannot be insensible to the exis~ 
tence of a passion, which at this mo- 
ment possesses and consumes me. I 
have made it evident to you in a hun- 
I could not conceal it 
from you. We are not master of our- 
selves. I saw you and loved—ardently 
loved you. From the moment that I[ 
beheld you, your image has followed 
me by night and day, sleeping or wak- 
ing—wheresoever I have been.” 

I was terrified by his vehemence, 
and the suddenness of his declaration; 
but I had not a word to speak. 

**Do not despise me for this beha- 
viour,” he continued, * but listen, I 
implore you, to what I have to say. 
Before you hate me, hear and pity me. 
I left you, and returned immediately 
to London. I told your history to my 
mother; she was deeply moved at the 
recital, and the result was the invita- 
tion to her house which has led to 
your present visit, and to this inter- 
view, which I would have given worlds 
to purchase. She knew not then of 
the love that I bore towards the object 
of her compassion. She knows it now ; 
and—oh, miserable wretch that I 
am !—refuses you admittance to her 
house.” 

‘*Oh, what have I done, sir?” I 
asked instinctively. 

* Nothing,” answered Temple ; 
* nothing that does not redound to 
your honour, and adorn the beauty 
that nature has lavished unsparingly 
upon you. But my mother is un- 
thinking. She doats upon me, and 
persuades herself that I have fallen 
into the hands of a designing woman.” 

My cheek burned with indignation; 
I was about to reply, but Mr Temple 
checked me. 

*‘ Ah, Miss Harrington!’’ he con- 
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tinued ; “ it is because I know you are 
the best and most artless, as you are 
the loveliest of your sex, that I am 
driven mad by the cruel insinuations 


of my mother. I know you. She 
does not. The sight of you would 
earry conviction to her heart, as it has 
filled mine with unspeakable and un- 
bounded love.” 

«* Let me return to the cottage,” I 
said in agitation; ‘* I shall be very 
happy with Mrs Wybrow until I ob- 
tain a situation. I will return at 
once.” 

‘¢ Miss Harrington,” exclaimed my 
lover, falling upon his knees, * do 
not pronounce my death-warrant ! 
Emma, dear Emma! for you are dear- 
er to me than life itself—I have re- 
vealed my passion to you—do not 
treat it lightly. Drive me not to an 
act which you will never cease to 
Jament and mourn. Do you hate me ? 
Do you regard me with indifference ? 
Say but the word, and I will molest 
you no longer. I will drag myself 
from your presence, and finish my 
wretched existence far, far away from 
you. Let me be satisfied of that.” 

I did not answer. 

** Dearest Emma,” he continued, 
* T am not indifferent to you. That 
blush assures me I am not. Your 
silence speaks more eloquently than 
words. Then do not leave me. Lis- 
ten to me, and be merciful. The 
sudden anger of my mother will a- 
bate. The natural goodness of her 
heart will return, and no one more 
bitterly than herself will regret the 
hasty determination which she has 
formed. She will ask your pardon, 
and acknowledge that she has done 
you injustice. All I ask, implore 
you, is to permit her present feeling 
to subside. Be sure it will do so. 
Remain here for a few days. Why not 
here as well as in the country? For 
the sake of one whose happiness, 
whose life depends upon your deci- 
sion, comply with the request. Ina 
day or two—perhaps to-morrow—all 
hindrances may be removed, and the 
present trial will be remembered only 
to enhance our real felicity. I know 
my mother. She is passionate, but 
she is loving and good at heart, and 
would not injure the worm beneath 
her feet.” 

He remained upon his knees. He 
continued to entreat—the protestations 
of his ardent passion were reiterated. 
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What was the friendless and unpro- 
tected girl to do? What had she to 
say whose heart was already touched, 
whose reason was ensnared and bound ? 
I consented to remain at the inn for a 
few days—but for a few days only. 
This was a stipulation. Temple was 
overjoyed and grateful for what he 
termed the act of considerate love ; 
and he told me that every thing should 
be done for me to render my tempo- 
rary stay agreeable and cheerful, and 
not a moment should be lost in 
effecting a removal from the. place, 
and an alteration in his mother’s views. 
The subject was then dropped. Tem- 
ple saw that I needed refreshment. 
He rang the bell, and requested the 
man who answered it to prepare a 
dinner for—his sister. The waiter 
bowed obsequiously and went away, 
and then I remonstrated against the 
falsehood that he had spoken. 

‘«¢ It must be done, dear Emma,” he 
replied, ‘¢ to secure civility and re- 
spect. Who suffers by my saying so? 
Besides, are you not my sister? Am 
I not your brother? Have I not 
pledged myself to assume that sacred 
office, and do a brother’s duty by 
you!” 

Stukely, vouchsafe me now your 
pity, and withhold your scorn. I can 
not chronicle the daily steps that led 
to my disgrace. You have guessed 
already that the letter was a forgery. 
It was. Is it strange that I did not 
suspect it until my ruin gave a new 
colouring to that and every other 
thing? It may beso. It is strange, 
perhaps, that a word spoken against 
the man on whose integrity and faith 
I would have staked my life—and did 
my honour—would have roused in- 
dignant unbelief. Butsoitis. Ire- 
mained at the hotel for aweek. New 
obstacles arose—difficulties increased. 
The heart of Mrs Temple was obdu- 
rate. She still denied me admission 
to her house. Why did I not return 
to ——? Because the tempter would 
not have it so. His love increased, in 
proportion to my hardships. He could 
not live without me. Destruction 
should follow my refusal of his hand. 
Well, I did not refuse it. I consented 
to become his wife. Why did I not? 
I tell you, because the tempter would 
not have it so. The declaration of 
his love—his goodness—his ardour— 
his respectful manner—his zealous en- 
deavours to administer to my comfort 
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and peace of mind—his manly form— 
his handsome countenance—his gen- 
tlemanly bearing—these were not lost 
upon me. My heart succumbed. I 
loved him passionately. His presence 
became necessary to my happiness. I 
was dull and melancholy if he were 
away. I could think of nothing else. 
It was bliss to have him at my side— 
imprisonment to dwell without him. 
I have said enough. What will not 
woman do for the man she trusts—in 
whom she collects the fulness of her 
ripe affections! I was at the mercy 
of your fellow man. What inhuman 
monster ever profited so savagely by 
opportunity? I FELL. 

I have asked your pity. You will 
not accord it; for you know my later 
history, and there exists the crime 
committed against yourself, that can 
never be blotted out or pardoned. 
Months of unkindness—for unkind- 
ness followed possession quickly—did 
not entirely extinguish the love I felt 
for my betrayer. I accompanied him 
to Cambridge. It was there that he 
opened his door, and bade me seek 
amongst men a better friend than he 
could now afford to be. It was there 
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and then that I first saw you; and the 
horror that I felt of being thrown 
upon the world reconciled me to the 
crime of listening to your love. I 
have been punished for the act, and I 


have lived to repent it. Stukely! do 
not curse my memory. May Heaven 
bless and protect you! My last prayer 
is for your happiness, and for the wel- 
fare of the sinful and most wretched 
boy, who wanders through the world 
with the guilt of blood upon his soul 
—a father’s blood!” 





The history was finished. Mr Clay- 
ton closed the manuscript, and we 
were both for many minutes silent. 
My friend at length spoke, in a mu- 
sing tone— 

«* Wine, wine!” said he. *“ Wine, 
whose praises are clamorously rung 
around the festive board, and whose 
virtues supply the song with brilliant 
thoughts and ardent syllables, what 
need of eloquence and verse to sound 
thy fame, whilst murder and seduction 
bear ghastly witness to thy potency! 
Is there a greater crime than these? 
Name it, and Drunkenness shall elaim 
it for a child!” 





A LAY OF THE LEAGUE. 


Air—** GREEN SLEEVES.” 


I’t sing you a song of a worshipful set, 
Who have done us some favours we shouldn’t forget ; 
Such makers of mischief I never have met, 

Which nobody can deny. 


If you wish me to tell it, the League is their name, 

Who long shall enjoy Eratostratus’ fame, 

Which consisted, you know, not in praise, but in blame, 
Which nobody can deny. 


That worthy, ’tis said, burnt, with impious brand 

A structure that graced and that hallowed the land; 

And these, too, at arson are trying their hand, 
Which nobody can deny. 


In blowing the coal they seem never to tire, 

But still at the bellows they pant and perspire ; 

They'll set every thing soon, but the Thames, sure on fire, 
Which nobody can deny. 


The League and its leaders, so solemn and sage, 

Are counted the pleasure and pride of the age, 

And will shed a new light upon poetry’s page, 
Which nobody can deny. 
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The classic cognomens of Cobden and Sturge 

Suggest to the muse an emetic or purge ;— 

But further we sha’n't a comparison urge, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Such crowds of their creatures the country infest, 

Not Pharaoh's familiars were half such a pest ; 

Such broken-down bagmen as lecturers dress’d, 
Which nobody can deny. 


There’s Acland, who laurels in Cleveland would cull; 
And Sidney, renowned for his thickness of skull ; 
Not Sidney the witty, but Sidney the dull ; 

Which nobody can deny. 


Their tracts and their yarns, long, and flimsy, and thin, 
All prove that the chief end of man is to spin ; 
And that every thing else is a shame and a sin ; 

Which nobody can deny. 


A spider’s the thing that seems best to unite 

The virtues that give a good Leaguer delight, 

Still crawling, and spinning, and venting its spite; 
Which nobody can deny. 


Our Colleges now must be cast in the shade, 

Our Churches at once into factories made, 

And learning and loyalty yield to free-trade ; 
Which nobody can deny. 


The farmer and landlord unpitied may fall, 

The merchant and shipowner go to the wall, 

So that Manchester rise on the ruins of all ; 
Which nobody can deny. 


The Leaguers long managed our vitals to suck, 

And had certainly merit, as well as good-luck, 

With their true Devil’s dust, and their system of truck ; 
Which nobody can deny. 


When others were starving, their profits were sure, 
By crimping full many a raw country boor, 
And piously grinding the face of the poor ; 

Which nobody can deny. 


But Time, the old tell-tale, has opened to view, 

The worst they can say, and the worst they can do; 

We have found out their aims, and their impotence too ; 
Which nobody can deny. 


All England rejects the disgusting intrigue, 

Which scarce now imposes on Taffy and Teague ; 

So let this be the finishing kick to the League; 
Which nobody can deny. 
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REVOLT OF THE WORKERS, 


Tue EMPLOYER AND THE EMPLOYED. 


A sPEciAL commission for the trial 
of the rioters in the manufacturing 
districts has issued, and its labours 
are finished. The best justification of 
its appointment is to be found in the 
manner in which it has executed its 
trust ; and the importance of the re- 
sults, moral and political, which it 
exhibits. English judges have once 
again vindicated their title to the lofty 
position which they have ever occu- 
pied in the public regards. The go- 
vernment, by its energy and prompti- 
tude, has justified the general con- 
fidence which elevated it to power. 
The guilty have been punished—the 
law has been upheld—the honest and 
industrious have been protected in 
their thrift. It is an episode in the 
history of our country, exhibiting 
* the body of the times’’ without its 
minute anatomy, which might be safe- 
ly left for the example and improve- 
ment of future generations. 

But we cannot stop here. We are 
committed to the general question, as 
implied by the heading of our article, 
viz. the late revolt, as connected with 
manufacturing economy. In our last 
Number, we charged upon the Anti- 
Corn. Law League * the guilt and odi- 
um of being at the bottom of the late 
rebellion.” As far as a firm and un- 
broken chain of evidence, embracing 
acts done, and words spoken, can esta- 
blish an accusation, our case is already 
complete. We are prepared, if it were 
necessary, to fortify our position out 
of the facts which have since tran- 
spired. It will suffice, however, to 
recapitulate such evidence as has been 
already produced. 

In the first place, it appeared that 
the League, by its agents, lay and 
guasi-clerical, had, for a long time, 
put forth its energies—guided and 
brought into effect by the most ap- 
proved machinery and contrivances of 
popular agitation—for the purpose of 
creating a general discontent against 
the laws which regulated trade and 
the admission of foreign corn; that, 
in the manufacturing districts espe- 
cially, these agents had laboured long 
and perseveringly to promote discon- 
tent, by opening the eyes of the peo- 
ple to certain fancied public wrongs ; 
that the ordinary poverty which inva-« 
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riably forms a part of the conditions of 
society in large manufacturing com- 
munities, was rooted out from the ob- 
scurity—which, as an exception to the 
general state of things, it had hitherto 
occupied—and dragged to the ques- 
tion ; and that, having built upon these 
hypotheses, the agitators excited the 
urban masses, both by precept and 
example, to discontinue the use of 
certain articles of general consump- 
tion, in order to force the trades- 
people to a “ demonstration” against 
the existing corn and provision laws. 

In the second place, it appeared 
that the Leaguers, as well by their 
speeches at ** conferences,” ** conven- 
tions,” and public meetings, as by 
pamphlets, hand-bills, and the like, 
cheated the people into a belief that 
they were wasting in a hopeless de- 
cay; that their rulers would not listen 
to them; and that their only alterna- 
tive was, to resort to certain specified 
methods of obstructing the trade and 
manufactures of the country—such, 
for example, as putting an end to in- 
dustry, by cutting off the supply of 
fuel, or “ stopping the factories.” 
Thus, it was proclaimed, that, before 
justice and liberty could preside over 
the fortunes of the people, the fires 
must go out, the smith’s iron must 
cool upon the anvil, and the reel and 
the shuttle must stand still! 

Lastly, it appeared that these ap- 
pliances having proved either insuf- 
ficient or too tardy in their operation, 
the Leaguers had placed themselves 
at the head of the Chartists; hoping 
that, by procuring themselves to be 
proclaimed prime movers in the 
** Complete Suffrage Union,” they 
might contrive to break the neck of 
that galling opposition which punctu- 
ally confronted them on the platforms 
of public meetings, whenever the ab- 
stract question of a total and uncon- 
ditional repeal of the corn-laws was 
agitated in broad daylight. In this 
way, by one adroit move, they hoped 
to silence the voice of their enemies, 
to disarm opposition, and to secure to 
themselves an immense accession of 
physical force. 

The nature of the conditions pre- 
cedent to this compact between Lea- 
guers and Chartists may be easily 
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conceived; since the Leaguers were 
the parties to propose those conditions. 
The purpose on the part of the former, 
was manifestly to employ the latter to 
the best possible advantage. A “pres- 
sure from without ”—of the machinery 
for which the League found itself ut- 
terly destitute, was in immediate re- 

uest. The Chartists, as an organiz- 
ed body, were ready at hand without 
the pains of organization; and, more- 
over, too necessitous, in point of means, 
to require much preparatory agitation, 
All that was required by the Chartists 
was the unconditional espousal of the 
“five points.” The leaders of the 
League did not hesitate for a moment. 

They rushed at once in medias res, 
and became the leaders of ‘a com- 
plete suffrage” movement. For a 
time, this unholy alliance remained 
passive. But the moment for action 
at length arrived. The League hit 
upon a threatened reduction of wages, 
as the test whereby to try the pa- 
tience of the work-people. The test 
answered the purpose. The operatives 
turned tail and became restive. Now 
was the time for the Leaguers to re- 
tire, and for the Chartists to act. Dis- 
content amongst the masses had been 
forced to a point at which it would 
show itself with effect, if men could be 
found with courage enough to direct the 
storm. Chartism had never had such 
‘a chance” since the days when John 
Frost stepped forward—and earned the 
penalty of expatriation. The Leaguers 
told the Chartists as much, and more 
than this. They showed them the 
breach through which they might 
storm the citadel, whilst they retired 
to wait the result! They coaxed or 
thrust them on to the scene of action, 
and sneaked into the side-wings to 
watch the fate of the drama! It failed! 
Where were the Leaguers? Not on 
the stage before the public to share the 
disgrace; but every man in his own 
snug house, chuckling over the sue- 
cess of the common villany of the 
League, and rejoicing in an impunity 
secured by hypocrisy! Where were 
the Chartists ? Before the world; ex- 
posed to the pelting of the pitiless 
storm: to the vengeance of the offend- 
ed laws! 

This is literally and absolutely the 
state of the case. Thus we have 
summed up the evidence against the 
League. 

But let us not be misunderstood. 
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We are no defenders of Chartism or 
Chartist doings. We rather rejoice 
to find that the anti-national dogmas 
of Chartism have at length presented 
themselves in such a shape as to be 
tangible to the law. It was time that 
men should be taught that there were 
in this kingdom, not only wise and 
good men to admire, but wise and 
good laws to uphold the constitution. 
It was time that the working man 
should be taught that he could never 
be secure in intimidating and oppres- 
sing his employer, by whomsoever he 
might be aided and abetted. It was 
time for him to learn that the law, so 
far from giving him authority, would . 
punish him severely, for such a pro- 
ceeding. Therefore, we repeat, we 
are glad that the government has been 
discreet and firm enough to uphold the 
law by a special example. It has 
done no more, as it has done no less, 
than was necessary to make good its 
claim to the confidence of the whole 
nation. 

Lord Abinger, in his charge to the 
grand jury at Liverpool—a charge 
the soundness of which has brought 
upon him much reviling from the 
liberal press—observed: ** What gave 
rise to the immediate occurrence which 
was the commencement of these trans- 
actions has not, at present, been as- 
certained. Whether it was owing to 
the imprudence or to the indiscretion 
of any of the master manufacturers ; 
whether it originated in the schemes 
of any persons who considered that a 
general turn-out might be advantageous 
to their peculiar political objects; or 
whether, when it commenced, it was 
not checked as early as it might have 
been by greater activity in the ma- 
gistrates—all these are matters at 
present left in obscurity, and that 
time alone can develope. But certain 
it is, from the information to which I 
have referred, that the disaffection of 
the common people, of the Jabouring 
classes, does not seem to have origt- 
nated in any voluntary feeling—if I 
may so express myself—of their own 
respecting their privations, or respect- 
ing the high price of provisions. They 
all seem to be sensible, they all have 
intelligence enough to know, that the 
price of wages must depend on the 
price of provisions; and therefore I 
think they are prepared to see that 
those who promise them an increase 
of wages, by a diminution of the price 
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of corn, are not persons who are to 
be trusted.” Lord Abinger here 
glances at the labours of the League. 
He could not help it. No man who 
sits down, in a candid and honest spirit, 
to investigate the causes of the late in- 
surrection, can help it. Look in what 
direction he may, the evil spirit of the 
League meets his eye in some form or 
guise. Here, the railing Rabshakeh 
of some dissenting meeting-house, 
shrieking with counterfeit pathos and 
sympathy, bewailing the imaginary 
wrongs and distresses of the people— 
perhaps pointing to the broad acres of 
some neighbouring gentleman, whose 
halls were never polluted by his breath; 
at the same moment hurling the ana- 
themas of bitter and unsanctified 
schism at the devoted heads of the 
landlords, and denying them the com- 
mon charities of Christianity: in an- 
other direction, a hired missionary of 
the League, dispensing its poison in 
the shape of lying and exciting tracts, 
addressed to the prejudices and pas- 
sions of the work-people; in a third, a 
hireling lecturer, with the voice of a 
Stentor, blurting out the cant plausi- 
bilities which go to make up the stock 
in trade of his fraternity, and putting 
all reason out of countenance; ina 
fourth, some merchant or manufac- 
turer of the League, perhaps hurried 
to the verge of insolvency by random 
and reckless speculation, either har- 
ranguing the shirtless and unwashed, 
‘in public meeting assembled,” on 
the subject of ‘cheap bread and high 
wages,” or handing in his report from 
the ‘* London conference ;’’ accom- 
panied by a declaration that no re- 
dress is to be had from the minister, 
and a recommendation to stop the 
mills, and abandon argument for ac- 
tion. * This is all very well, sir,” a 
Leaguer would say to you, * but if the 
League is so guilty, how happens it 
that its members have not been appre- 
hended and tried?” One of its mem- 
bers, and a master manufacturer too, 
—a Mr Southam of Ashton-under- 
Lyne—the place whence the riots took 
their origin—has been apprehended ; 
against him it was proved, in evidence 
before the magistrates, that as chair- 
man of the meeting of turn-outs at 
Ashton on the 9th of August—the 
meeting with which the insurrection 
originated—he said, on a motion be- 
ing proposed that the turn-outs then 
present should go to Manchester, 
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« There is nothing like time present. 
Do you go presently, and I will lead 


you up.” Furthermore, he is proved 
to have said, that, “if the people 
would go for the repeal of the corn- 
laws, he would stick with them wpon 
any question they would propose.” If 
the other master manufacturers of the 
League had been equally indiscreet 
and unguarded in open daylight, the 
guilt of the League could never have 
admitted of doubt in any quarter. 
But the master-spirits of the move- 
ment worked in secret, behind a cur- 
tain which shielded them effectually 
from the public gaze. The public 
eye never fell upon the hand that 
pulled the wires; nor could it pene- 
trate the securely-fitting mask which 
concealed the features of the operator. 
All that could be done was to secure 
the actors, who were palpable to the 
vision and within reach. Thus the 
planners and instigators of crime— 
the real criminals—too often escape, 
when those who are innocent in de- 
gree (but still, in fact, guilty) are 
punished. It is indispensably neces. 
sary to the domestic peace and secu- 
rity of the country that it should be 
so. Every man is presumed to be so 
far acquainted with the laws which 
maintain public order as at least to 
know when he is infringing them; and 
when he does infringe them in a 
serious degree—as men did during 
the late riots—by every known prin- 
ciple of justice and equity he ought 
to be punished, and that severely. It 
is no valid excuse for him to say that 
he has been encouraged and instigated 
by others. His own conscience, his 
own bosom, is, in such a case, the un- 
erring arbiter of his conduct. He 
must be conscious that he is doing 
right—he must feel that he is doing 
wrong; and he can do neither the one 
nor the other uninfluenced by that 
judgment and feeling which, if rightly 
used, will suggest to him his duty—if 
abused, will lead him away from it. 
Therefore, although the sentences up- 
on some of those tried under the autho- 
rity of the recent Special Commission 
are in some cases very heavy—the 
punishment varying from six months’ 
imprisonment to transportation for 
life—leaving example’s sake out of the 
question—they were just, and called 
for by the public security, By the 
way, upon a casual glance at the lists 
of prisoners, we were struck with the 
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large proportion of Irishmen. Of 
course they were almost all of them 
Roman Catholics; but it would be in- 
teresting to know the religious creeds 


of the remainder. Our impression is, 
that it would be found that most of 
them are Dissenters; and furthermore, 
that those who declare themselves 
members of the Established Church, 
have not been in the habit of attending 
church. A moral map of this descrip- 
tion, as furnishing an index to the 
bearing of certain religious principles 
upon the moral and public conduct of 
the citizen, would be not less useful 
than curious. This, however, is a 
digression. We were going on to 
say, that although we highly approve 
of the energy and promptitude of the 
government, and of the labours of 
their commissioners at Manchester, 
we think that a great deal of indict- 
able matter in the speeches of the Lea- 
guers, and their hireling agents, has 
been overlooked. Without going fur- 
ther, there were expressions quoted in 
our last Number of a peculiarly sedi- 
tious character; and we have do doubt 
that, if a searching investigation had 
been carried into the League’s quar- 
ters, much more might have been 
found. We know, from experience, 
how difficult it is to get at the right 
sort of evidence, when offenders have 
been acting secretly and aloof from 
the public gaze; but we are still 
strongly of opinion, that if the offices 
of the League had been entered and 
taken possession of at the outset—this 
step being accompanied by a general 
apprehension of its chief agents, and a 
seizure of its papers—a clue would 
have been found that would have led 
to far more important revelations than 
the world is at present in possession 
of. As it is, we have only captured a 
handful of those pugnacious and hot- 
headed Chartists, who, seeing a chance 
of important gain to themselves, blindly 
rushed forward at the word of com- 
mand, (from the League,) leaving the 
main body far behind to retreat safely 
at their leisure; and, hot foot, pene- 
trating so far into the ranks of their 
opponents as to render retreat impos- 
sible and capture certain. We repeat, 
that their fate was deserved, and that 
their punishment is only adequate to 
their crimes; yet we may be permit- 
ted to regret that those who sent them, 
and whose tools they were, have been 
suffered to escape with impunity. If 
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Chartist cunning had only been equal 
to Chartist boldness; or if it had led 
them to be only half as circumspect as 
their instigators, justice would have 
been foiled, and the law would have 
been cheated of its victims—public 
tranquillity would have been main- 
tained—the League would still have 
been unsuspected; and the Chartists 
would still have had some character 
left wherewith to carry on “ a peace- 
ful agitation” in favour of the “ five 
points.” And here we must abandon 
the public acts and secret machinations 
of combined Chartists and Leaguers, 
for a more important and less trans- 
parent branch of our subject. 

We confess we approach this second 
part of the text with extreme diffi- 
dence. Men can agree well enough 
about effects, because they are pre- 
sent and palpable to the apprehensions 
of all, and present but a very small 
margin for dispute. But when they 
come to discuss causes, the harmony 
is broken up; for the prejudices of 
some, the dogmatism of others, and 
the peculiar idiosyncrasies of yet a 
third party, lead them to branch off 
into their own theories. Men’s actions 
admit of no dispute, because they are 
present and palpable to the sense ; but 
about their motzves—the springs of ac- 
lion—men never can be agreed, be- 
cause every one will draw his argu- 
ment from his own breast, and insist 
upon its application. In the inquisi- 
tions of philosophy, whilst effects are 
acknowledged, causes are hotly dis- 
puted, and the controversy quickly 
strikes off into a thousand channels. 
Hence we are lost in endless conjec- 
tures, and each man is left to hug his 
own theory. Not that the matter 
which we are upon is quite so despe- 
rate. Itis not capable of being probed 
at many points, though there will be 
no lack of persons each anxious to 
draw an arrow from his own quiver; 
and, having drawn the bow, insist 
upon it that he has hit the mark. 
Now, although we maintain—and, as 
far as proof can go, we apprehend we 
have proved—that the immediate cause 
of the recent insurrection is referable 
to the machinations of the Anti-Corn- 
I.aw League, we don’t meanto maintain 
that the proceedings of the League are 
the remote as well as the immediate 
cause. That is a question which we 
shall take the liberty of leaving open 
for the present. We shall be told, no 
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doubt, that the distress of the people 
forced them to rebellion. It did no 
such thing. That the people were 
distressed is true enough, but distress 
(as such) is not necessarily an element 
of rebellion; and if it had not been 
taken advantage of by designing men, 
there is a strong probability that no 
insurrection would have occurred. 
Englishmen are not, by nature, either 
ruffians or madmen ; and, we may add, 
there are no people on the face of 
God's earth who bear their privations 
with such graceful patience and noble 
fortitude. But if the artful and cun- 
ning taunt them whilst in that condi- 
tion, their temper gives way, and their 
privations then become an active ele- 
ment and incentive of their fury. But 
it would not suit the purpose of our 
antagonist to permit us to enlarge 
upon this point. He would push us 
beyond it, and demand to know the 
cause of the distress. A score of 
voices answer him in the same mo- 
ment. ‘* The Corn-Laws, and the 
consequent dearness of the first neces- 
saries of life,” exclaims one. ‘ The 
decay of trade, and the consequent 
scarcity of employment for our teem- 
ing and superabundant population,” 
suggests a second. ‘* Overtrading, 
which has called from the field and 
the plough, to the factory and the 
spinning-jenny, thousands who, now 
that trade has gone back, and glides 
once more through its old channels, 
are thrown out of employment.” 
“ Very true,” chimes in a third; “but 
what gave the first impulse to over- 
trading? Was it not the facility of 
commanding capital afforded by the 
new Joint-Stock Banks to persons who 
had not two sixpences in the world to 
rub together, and who till then had 
never dreamed of competing with 
the substantial capitalist? Yes, yes; 
men who, to begin with, had little or 
nothing to lose, rushed headlong to 
the mercantile gaming-table when the 
very midsummer madness of specula- 
tion was at its height—borrowing and 
using other men’s money, until they 
had run up a debt which they could 
never hope to liquidate; and then— 
‘ fastigia nulla retrorsum’—there is no 
way of gracefully retracing their steps, 
and down they come from their dizzy 
height with a crash that destroys some, 
cripples others, and alarms the whole 
community. Then comes the recoil, 
the effect of which falls chiefly upon 


the working classes, who are deprived 
of their employment, and in their turn 
become sufferers.” Thus each has 
his peculiar ‘‘ fons et origo mali” —each 
his panacea. With none of these is 
it our purpose to meddle, though with 
some of them—always excepting the 
Corn: Law dreamers—we partly agree. 
We would just ask, however, how they 
are to be remedied? Not by legisla- 
tive interference, for they are beyond 
its reach. Men cannot acquire wis- 
dom by act of Parliament; nor can 
they be made honest by an order in 
Council. If we consult experience, 
we think it will be found that periodi- 
cal distress is inseparable from the 
vicissitudes of trade; that it is one of 
the conditions of trading and manu- 
facturing economy, which must, in its 
turn, and in the ordinary course of 
events, be fulfilled. So long as we 
export so large a proportion of the 
products of our manufacturing skill, 
the demand for our goods must be 
regulated by the fluctuations between 
prosperity and adversity which obtain 
amongst our customers abroad. Thus 
we have presented to us a conjunc- 
tion of remote causes, which must 
equally baffle the sagacity of the 
statesman and the theories of the po- 
litician. 

Admitting, then, the fact of distress 
in the manufacturing districts, without 
stopping to investigate its causes, we 
come at once upon that peculiar con- 
dition of society in which distress, 
when worked upon by bad men, may 
be made so dangerous to public order. 
Now, it is undeniable, that if the mo- 
ral and sanatory condition of the la- 
bouring classes presented a picture of 
health, contentment, domestic happi- 
ness, and a sufficiency of the comforts 
of life, accompanied by an honourable 
independence of character, chastened 
by moral and religious feeling, and 
based upon that self-reliance which is 
invariably the offspring of conscious 
integrity, the incentives to insubordi- 
nation must be comparatively remote 
and powerless ; whilst, if the reverse 
of all this be apparent, the induce- 
ments must be equally strong in the 
other direction. That the dark side 
of the picture is presented to us in the 
manufacturing districts, is a fact ad- 
mitting of neither doubt nor qualifica- 
tion. The more prominent causes 
(for their name is legion) of this state 
of things are easily enumerated :— 
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1. Matual ignorance of employer 
and employed. 

2. Moral and religious destitution 
and ignorance. 

3. Insufficient habitations, bad 
draining and ventilation, producing 
domestic discomfort and moral de- 
pravity. 

4. Exclusive factory employment 
of the females, causing total ignorance 
of domestic economy. 

5. The want of public walks and 
healthful recreation. 

It is impossible to search out and 
drag to the light all the evils which 
afflict the ** operative” body, but these 
‘ five points”’ are the most salient and 
palpable. If the legislature could 
realize the compendious notions of a 
Caligula, it might unite them in one 
neck, and strike off the whole at a 
blow. But no single legislative enact- 
ment can cure a series of evils whose 
ramifications stretch out in so many 
directions, and are bound up with so 
many obscure relations. The legis- 
lature may do something, but much 
more must be delegated to private ex- 
ertion. 

On the first of our “ five points,” we 
have already dwelt at some length. 
“* Ignorance of each other,” lies at the 
bottom, and is undoubtedly a fruitful 
source of that antagonism which has, 
unhappily, so long subsisted between 
master and man. It is a violation of 
one of those first principles of the so- 
cial compact which have been recog- 
nized and insisted upon from the ears 
liest ages of the civilized world. That 
valuable injunction of Solon—yvad 
ccavToy—an injunction thought wor- 
thy to be written up and placed first 
amongst the ** seven wise sayings ”’"—is 
not more binding upon individuals 
than (if we may presume to coin a 
companion to it) yrwoure adaArgrous, 
should be upon communities. Next 
to ** knowing one’s self,” as indispen- 
sable to moral self-culture, is to 
«© know one another;” as indispensable 
to the profitable cultivation of peace, 
harmony, and well-being in a com- 
munity. Mr Parkinson, in the excel- 
lent pamphlet from which we quoted 
last month, urges this strongly, and 
tells us, that even the affluent mem- 
bers of the large manufacturing com- 
munities are, for the most part, igno- 
rant of each other; and that the in- 
tercourse of men is confined to ‘ those 
connected with them by the ties of 
VOL, LIT, NO, CCCXXY, 
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relationship, similarity of taste and 
occupation, or the contiguity of neigh- 
bourhood.” The same observations 
apply, of course, to the working 
classes. And how could the state of 
things be otherwise? All large ma- 
nufacturing communities must neces- 
sarily present a peculiarly artificial 
state of society. Whether regard be 
had to the rich or the poor, such com- 
munities are composed of strangers 
attracted there by the successful pur- 
suit of trade and manufactures. Each 
strange capitalist imports, or, at any 
rate, attracts, a certain number of 
strange work-people, who, in like 
manner, are strangers to the older re- 
sidents. We are now contemplating 
the early formation of manufacturing 
communities. This goes on to an inde- 
finite point, but must stop somewhere ; 
and then the numerical status of the 
population is chiefly maintained by 
generations which spring up on the 
soil. We may add, all manufacturing 
towns are composed of distinct neigh- 
bourhoods, which hold little or no in- 
tercourse the one with the other ; and, 
again, the exchange of residents, owing 
to the work-people leaving one mill 
for another, is constantly going for- 
ward; so that the people have but lit- 
tle opportunity of forming acquaint- 
ances. But although the rich, as a 
class, may be ignorant of each other— 
the poor, as a class, ignorant of each 
other ; it by no means follows that the 
rich should be ignorant of the poor— 
the employer of the employed. It is 
precisely this state of things which 
renders the artificial condition of so- 
ciety so dangerous to society itself. 
And herein consists the grand distine- 
tion between manufacturing and agri- 
cultural communities. In the latter, 
the labourers are born and bred upon 
the land which in after-life employs 
and maintains them. Their employers 
have known them from their infancy— 
perhaps their fathers and grandfathers 
before them ; they are acquainted with 
their condition, their wants, their ha- 
bits, and can always give an account 
of them; so that, if they leave one 
employment, they don’t seek another 
without a character to back them. 
Hence it is that we so seldom hear of 
** combinations,” and ‘ unions,’’ and 
*¢ strikes” against the masters in the 
agricultural districts ;—indeed, so in- 
timate is the knowledge of each other, 
so close the connexion, so mutually 
20 
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responsive the sympathy—for in some 
instances, but not in so many as for- 
merly, the single labourers of both 
sexes lived under the same roof with 
their employers—that such an un- 
sightly posture of affairs is almost an 
impossible contingency. We are here 
presented with the nearest approach 
which exists in this country to a na- 
tural state of society. It is manifestly 
the only healthy state; and therefore 
we wish to see the social condition of 
the manufacturing districts assimilated 
to it as nearly as possible. The first 
step towards the attainment of this 
desirable end will be gained when each 
master manufacturer (as suggested by 
Mr Parkinson) ‘ keeps a book, in 
which is always entered the names and 
residence of each workman, the num- 
ber of his children, the amount of his 
wages, the time of his entering, and 
the time of his quitting such master’s 
service, with the reason for the latter. 
Next in importance to this, is, that 
each master, or, if there be a firm, one 
of the partners, either ‘‘ pay the work- 
men, or, if that be impracticable, that 
he be as frequently as possible present 
at the time of payment, by which 
means he will gradually become ac- 
quainted with their persons and cir- 


cumstances, and they with him.” 
Above all, let it be a sine gua non, 
*¢ that the master, or some confidential 
servant of equal education and influ- 
ence with the master himself, become 
(under all circumstances) personally 
acquainted with every workman in his 


employ.” This accomplished, other 
methods of drawing the work-people 
closer to their employers may be re- 
sorted to with incalculable advantages. 
One evil in particular ought to be 
done away with. We mean the prac- 
tice of paying wages in public- houses. 
The mischief which springs out of 
this single custom is inealculable—un- 
fathomable. In most instances, the 
public-house or beer-shop is rented 
by the overlooker of an adjacent mill, 
who has a direct interest in the sale of 
spirits and beer to the work-people. 
On this point, we cannot do better 
than quote the evidence of Mr Peter 
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Fairbairn, an extensive mechanist at 
Leeds. * 


* Have you ever observed any effects 
produced in the habits of the labouring 
classes, in respect to drinking intoxicating 
liquors by the mode in which they are paid 
their wages ?— Yes; there are two modes 
in which wages are most frequently paid ; 
and both these modes are prejudicial in 
their effects. The first effect is connected 
with the place of payment. Some mas- 
ters pay at the public-house, others pay the 
men at the counting-house after the work is 
completed. The effects produced by pay- 
ment at the public-house, are, to oblige the 
workman to drink. He is kept waiting in 
the public-house during a Jong time, vary- 
ing from two to three hours, sometimes as 
much as five hours. The wérkman cannot 
remain in the house without drinking, 
even if he were alone, as he must make 
some return to the landlord for the use of 
the room. But the payment of a number 
of men occupies time in proportion to their 
numbers. We find that to pay our own 
men in the most rapid way requires from 
two to three hours. The assembled work- 
men, of course, stimulate each other to 
drink. Out of 100 men, all of whom will, 
probably, have taken their quart of porter 
or ale, above a third will go home in a 
state of drunkenness—of drunkenness to 
the extent of imbecility. The evil is not 
eonfined to the men; the destructive ha- 
bit is propagated in their families, At 
each public-house a proportion of the poor 
women, their wives, attend. According 
to my own observation, full ten per cent 
of the men have their wives and children 
in attendance at the public-house. The 
poor women have no other mode of get- 
ting money to market with on the Satur- 
day night, than attending at the public- 
house to get it from their husbands, They 
may have children whom they cannot leave 
at home, and these they bring with them, 
The wives are thus led to drink, and they 
and their children are made partakers at 
the scenes of drunkenness and riot; for 
there are not unfrequently quarrels, lead- 
ing to fights, between the workmen when 
intoxicated.” 


This, we believe, is but too true a 
picture of the pernicious effects of this 
method of paying wages, as it exhibits 
itself throughout the manufacturing 





* Report to her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
from the Poor-Law Commissioners, on an Enquiry into the Sanatory (Mr Chadwick 


calls it Sanitary!) Condition of the Labouring Population of Great Britain. 


Pre- 


sented to both Houses of Parliament, by Command of her Majesty, July, 1842. 
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districts. Of course, the workmen 
thus imbibe permanent habits of 
drunkenness and improvidence. Some 
of the effects of these habits are de- 
scribed by Mr Fairbairn. * 


*¢ One consequence of these habits is 
the loss of time at the commencement of 
the week, and the comparative inefficiency 
of the workmen when they do come. The 
workman who has been absent from drunk- 
enness comes to his work pale, emaciated, 
and unnerved. From my own observation 
in my own branch of manufacture, I 
should say that the quantity and quality 
of work executed during the first day or 
so, would be about one-fifth less than that 
obtainable from a steady and attentive 
workman.” 


Then, we are told by the same au- 
thority, that men afflicted with these 
habits are most dangerous to the in- 
ternal peace of a manufacturing com- 
munity. ‘ Another consideration for 
the master,” he observes, * is the fact, 
that such workmen, the most idle and 
dissolute, are the most discontented ; 
and are always the foremost in mis« 
chievous strikes and combinations.” 

With regard to the other plan of 
paying wages, i.e. in the counting- 
houses, Mr Fairbairn points out some 
grave disadvantages, and suggests an 
alternative which masters would do 
well to adopt :—f 


‘* Payments to Jarge numbers at the 
counting-house is still, however, attended 
with much inconvenience and evil. The 
payment of the number of men employed 
at our works, (between five and six hun- 
dred,) would, as I have stated, occupy 
between two and three hours. This mode 
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of payment, therefore, implies the keep- 
ing of a large crowd together during that 
time. During that time appointments are 
made of meetings at public-houses to 
drink, that would not otherwise take place. 
It also generates discontent ; it gives an 
opportunity, by assembling a crowd, for 
any discontented or mischievous person to 
operate upon a large mass of people. 
Formerly the business of my manufactory, 
and the welfare of the working people, 
were very seriously interrupted by strikes ; 
and I could not help observing the facili- 
ties which such meetings gave to such 
mischievous persons. 

“ What is the mode of payment which 
you have adopted ?—I send the pay clerk 
into each room in the manufactory im- 
mediately after the dinner hour, and he 
pays each man individually. Each man 
is scarcely taken from his work half a 
minute. I may observe that some mas- 
ters, to save themselves trouble, so as to 
avoid the inconvenience of getting small 
change, will pay several men together, 
This again leads to the public-house, where 
the men commonly go to get change to 
divide the money amongst them ; I there- 
fore avoid paying any two men together, 
and subjecting them to temptation as well 
as inconvenience and cost.” 


Combined with these salutary im- 
provements of existing evils, measures 
bearing more immediately upon the 
domestic condition of the operatives 
might be adopted with great benefit. 
For example, a personal superinten- 
dence and inspection by the master, 
or some confidential servant, of the 
internal domestic arrangements of the 
operatives’ house,t especially if con- 
ducted in a kindly and benevolent 
spirit, must produce the best results. 





* See Report quoted above. 


+ Ibid. 


¢ Mr Ashworth of Tarlow, near Bolton, says—(Sanatory Report, p. 239,) “ Al- 


though we felt very unwilling 


to do any thing which happened to interfere with the 


domestic management of our work-people, still the urgency of the case at the time 
(fever) seemed to warrant such a step. We therefore ordered an examination of 
every cottage in our possession, both as regarded cleanliness and ventilation, as well 
as bedding and furniture. 

‘© The striking difference exhibited in the state of these cottages—the neatness and 
cleanness of some, the gross neglect of others, appearing to have no relation to the 
amount of income, convinced us that an occasional repetition of these visits would be 
essential, in order to effect any permanent improvement amongst them. 

* These periodical visits have now been continued through a series of years; and, 
as no invidious distinction or selection was ever made, do not appear to have been 
viewed in the light of an intrusion. A week or two of notice being mostly given, a 
laudable degree of «mulation has been excited as to whose house, bedding, and furniture 
should be found in the best order; my brother or myself have occasionally joined in 
these visits. By these means we were made acquainted with the wants and necessities 
of the various families in our employ.”’ 
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Weekly subscriptions of a few pence 
towards providing decent clothing, 
baby-linen, and the necessary ap- 
pliances for females in child-bed—this 
department being conducted by the 
wife or daughter of the master or su- 
perintendent—the awarding of annual 
premiums for the best regulated house- 
holds, including cleanliness, neatness 
in the dress of the parents and chil- 
dren, and so forth, could not but have 
the best effect. Under a system of 
this nature, combinations and strikes 
would speedily go out of fashion; 
«* Trades Unions” would languish 
forlack of support ; and Chartism itself 
would go stark out for want of breath 
to fan the flame. It would be the first 
move in a great moral reform of the 
condition of the urban masses, which 
would bring them to a nearer approach 
to an absolute moral regeneration than 
the world has yet seen. We would 
hear no more idle complaints about 
infringements of the truck laws ; for 
masters and men would be brought 
more closely together than they have 
hitherto been, and their mutual and 
indivisible interests would become ap- 
parent and recognised on both sides. 
It is a triumph of the affections over 
the selfishness of men, most devoutly 
to be wished. We write ina sanguine 
temper, because we are sure of our 
points. 

This..point gained, the second— 
“ moral td reliiou destitution and 
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The infldence at¥ained by 
the master over the man, is of itself a 
point gained in the direction of moral 
improvement. An exhortation to at- 
tend the religious services of the 
church, or some other place of wor- 
ship, at least once during the Sabbath, 
would scarcely .go unheeded by one 
who had already manifested his respect 
for the exhorter, by endeavouring to 
stand well in his regards. At any 
rate, before any other plan be had re- 
course to, let persuasion be tried. 
Taken in its ordinary acceptation, we 
never could respond to the cry of 
*‘ educate the people.” That *‘know- 
ledge is power,” we don’t dispute ; but 
not that sort of knowledge which the 
brawlers about education would con- 
fer upon the people—knowledge, 
whose morality is easy, and at the best 
doubtful; whose religion is accommo- 
dating, and at the best unsound. Yes, 
if you please, lead the thirsters after 
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knowledge to the well, by all means, 
but not to that well whose springs 
have been poisoned at their source by 
modern empiricism. ‘ Bring up a 
child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” That is the kind of education 
prescribed by the highest and most 
sacred authority known to this world. 
Ay, and it is the true etymological 
meaning of the term too! Unaided by 
precept and example, mere book in- 
struction is abortive for all good pur- 
poses—building your house upon the 
sea-shore—exhibiting yourstatue with- 
out a pedestal. The first steps must 
be learned at home—must be taught 
by virtuous and exemplary parents. 
Home makes the man and the Chris- 
tian—school, the philosopher and the 
sceptic. Both may be combined, are 
constantly combined, and the cultiva- 
tion of the affections and the intellect 
goes hand in hand; but no good fruit 
ever yet sprung up in the fields of 
learning and science, that was not 
reared and fostered in the domestic 
nursery. One reason why we insist 
primarily upon the domestic improve- 
ment of the working-classes is thus 
made apparent. It is the first advance 
in the right direction; and, without it, 
education and every thing else is mere 
moonshine. Some of the manufac- 
turers have connected efficiently con- 
ducted schools with their mills, and 
have thereby produced a_ certain 
amount of improvement. Let them 
persevere by all means. In absolute 
ignorance there can be no advantage ; 
but, above all things, let them keep an 
eye upon the moral training of their 
youthful dependents. 

“ Insufficient habitations, bad drain. 
ing and ventilation, producing domestic 
discomfort and moral depravity,”’ is point 
the third. It was shrewdly observed 
by a French writer, that “ /es esclaves 
pendent tout dans leur esclavage, jusqu’ 
au désir d'en sortir,” which may be 
all very true of those who have never 
tasted the sweets of a better condition ; 
but even in that case no man can be 
said to employ himself unprofitably 
who endeavours to awaken them to a 
sense of their degraded condition ; 
provided always, that he has it in his 
power to placethemina better. With 
regard to the labouring population, 
however, and their habitations, the 
maxim does not apply. Although they 
may not know the advantages of supe- 
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rior dwellings and efficient drainage 
and ventilation, they are miserable 
enough, surrounded as they are by filth 
and squalor, and having no incentives 
to order and decency presented to 
them in the shape of a salubrious 
neighbourhood and an _ improved 
dwelling. The effect upon the health 
of badly constructed and badly situa- 
ted houses, small and crowded rooms, 
bad ventilation, and the want of pro- 
per drains to carry off the refuse and 
stagnant water lying before their doors, 
is too apparent to require illustration. 
The moral influence of such a state of 
things, and particularly that which at- 
taches to the indiscriminate mixing of 
the sexes in crowded sleeping-rooms, 
is not less deplorable. Moreover, the 
work.-people have no sufficient induce- 
ment to keep the interior of their 
homes cleanly and decent, whilst the 
exterior is so revolting to the senses, 
and whilst they are surrounded on all 
sides by filth and misery. Their homes 
have no attractions for them in the 
shape of comfort and repose; and the 
consequence is, that they resort to the 
public-houses, and there contract ha- 
bits of drunkenness and dissipation, 
making shipwreck alike of their health 
and substance. We have an illustra- 
tion of this in a letter from the chair- 
man of the Bedford Union, to Mr 
Weale, the assistant commissioner of 
the district.* 


“A man who comes home to a poor, 
comfortless hovel after his day’s labour, 
and sees all miserable around him, has 
his spirits more often depressed than ex- 
cited by it. He feels that, do his best, he 
shall be miserable still, and is too apt to 
fly for a temporary refuge to the ale-house 
or beer shop. But give him the means of 
making himself comfortable by his own 
industry, and I am convinced by experi- 
ence, that in many cases he will avail 
himself of it.” 


Mr Chadwick himself relates an 
instance equally to the point: 


“ ] visited some other dwellings not far 
from the one above described, and met 
with another instance of a female who had 
been brought up as a servant in a well- 
ordered house, and who, for her station, 
had received a very excellent religious 
and moral education. Before her mar- 
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riage she had been distinguished by the 
refinement with which she sung national 
airs, and for her knowledge of the Bible 
and of the doctrines of her church. Her 
personal condition had become of ‘a piece’ 
with the wretched stone undrained hovel, 
with « pig-sty before it, to which she had 
been taken. We found her with rings of 
dirt about her, neck, and turning over 
with dirty hands Brown’s Dictionary, to 
see whether the newly-elected minister 
was ‘sound’ in his doctrine. In this case 
no moral lapse was apparent, but the chil- 
dren were apparently brought up under 
great disadvantages. 

“ There, however, as in most cases, the 
internal economy of the houses was pri- 
marily affected by the defective internal 
and surrounding drainage, that produced 
the damp and wet, and thence the dirt, 
against which the inmates had ceased to 
contend. On enquiry of the male labour- 
ers in the district, it appeared that almost 
every third man was subjected to rheu- 
matism; and with them, it was evident 
that the prevalence of damp and marsh 
miasm from the want of drainage, if it 
did not necessitate, formed a strong temp- 
tation to,the use of ardent spirits. With 
them, as with the females, the wretched 
condition of the tenement formed a strong 
barrier against personal cleanliness and 
the use of decent clothes.” 


We have incidentally mentioned 
the gross immorality which is engen- 
dered by persons of opposite sexes 
being crowded together in the same 


sleeping-room. Mr Baker, in his re- 
port on the condition of the labouring 
classes in Leeds, produces a case which 
decency forbids us to lay before our 
readers. It lifts the curtain and pre- 
sents to us a moral leprosy, bringing 
even parents and their adult children 
of opposite sexes into illicit contact. 
It is a picture that would raise a blush 
on a front of bronze, and make even 
the most heartless and indifferent 
shudder. Now, these are evils loudly 
calling for legislative interference ; 
indeed we are not aware that they can 
be reached by any other means. Itis 
very certain that, as long as they are 
allowed to exist, all other efforts to 
improve the condition of the working- 
classes must prove utterly unavailing. 
The “ Building of Small Tenements 
Bill” will effect something, but we 
must also have a general sewering, 





* Sanatory Report, 1842, p. 262, 
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draining, scavenging, and street im- 
provement act, applicable to the whole 
kingdom ; the indiscriminate mixture 
of the sexes above a certain age in 
sleeping-rooms, should also be check- 
ed without delay, and if possible put 
down altogether. That the operatives 
themselves will make any decided 
effort towards their own regeneration 
we scarcely dare venture to hope, since 
custom has so far familiarized them 
with those hideous violations of de- 
cency and morality as to have almost 
engrafted them upon their nature. If 
they were conscious of the gross im- 
propriety of their mode of living, we 
cannot doubt that they would lend a 
willing hand in the work of their own 
reformation; but habit has blunted 
their moral perceptions to such a de- 
gree, that, we fear, nothing short of 
legislative interference will be of any 
avail. We remember, some time ago, 
how hotly the soi-disant liberal press 
assailed Mr Locke, one of the trustees 
of the Duke of Bridgwater’s estates, 
for haviog addressed a circular letter 
to Lord Francis Egerton’s tenantry at 
Worsley, warning them that young 
married couples would not be per- 
mitted to live under the same roof 
with their parents. For this, Mr 
Locke was flatly accused of holding 
Malthusian doctrines; his object all 
the while manifestly being the pre- 
servation of decency and morality 
amongst the Worsley tenantry—who 
are, for the most part, employed in the 
coal-mines—by preventing the con- 
gregation of too many persons of op- 
posite sexes under the same roof. 
Would that all owners and super- 
intendents of cottage property would 
pursue the same course. Acts of 
Parliament would then be uncalled- 
for and unnecessary. 

With regard to the fourth point— 
“exclusive factory employment of fe- 
males, causing total ignorance of domestic 
economy”"’—much more might be said 
than the space allotted to us will ad- 
mit of our saying. It must, however, 
be abundantly manifest, that if all the 
time of the female part of our manu- 
facturing population, except such in- 
tervals as are devoted to meals and 
repose, be consumed in the factory, 
the domestic duties must be wholly 
neglected. Take away the household 
goddess—the presiding spirit of home 
—and home becomes a desert rather 
to be shunned than sought. It is the 
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peculiar gift of woman to create around 
you, and make you sensible of, do- 
mestic comforts. Amongst the manu- 
facturing population she has no such 
attributes, or, having once had them, 
they have died out through desuetude. 
All—mother, daughters, father, sons 
—desert their home for the factory. 
Who, in contemplating such a state 
of things, can help recalling Words- 
worth’s lines ?— 


** Men, maidens, youths, 

Mother and little children, boys and girls, 
Enter, and each the wonted task resume, 
Within this temple. - 4 “ 

* * * * a Ld 
The habitation’s empty! or perchance 
The mother left alone—no helping hand 
To rock the cradle of the peevish babe ; 
No daughters round her, busy at the wheel, 
Or in dispatch of each day’s little growth 
Of household occupation.” 


But we are denied even the conso- 
lation of the conjectured alternative. 
The mother is not ‘left alone.”” She 
goes too, and her démestic concerns 
are neglected. The home of her 
husband and children has no charms 
for them, and they desert it for the 
beer-shop. The Committee of Phy- 
siciaus and Surgeons at Birmingham, 
in their report to the Poor- Law Com- 
missioners, place the case in a strong 
light :— 

“ The females are from necessity bred 
up from their youth in the workshops, as 
the earnings of the younger members con- 
tribute to the support of the family. The 
minds and morals of the girls become de- 
based, and they marry, totally ignorant of 
all those habits of domestic economy which 
tend to render a husband’s home comfort- 
able and happy; and this is very often the 
cause of the man being driven to the ale- 
house, to seek that comfort after his day of 
toil which he looks for in vain by his own 
fireside. The habit of a manufacturing 
life being once established in a woman, 
she continues it, and leaves her home and 
children to the care of a neighbour or of a 
hired child, sometimes only a few years 
older than her own children, whose ser- 
vices cost her probably as much as she 
obtains for her labour. To this neglect 
on the part of their parents is to be traced 
the death of many children; they are left 
in the house with a fire before they are old 
enough to know the danger to which they 
are exposed, and are often dreadfully 
burnt.” 


We need add nothing to this testi- 
mony to warrant us in protesting 
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against the present system, and de- 
manding an alteration. To abolish 
the labour of females altogether, might 
be an unnecessary hardship towards 
the working classes; but that their 
hours of labour should be curtailed to 
such an extent as would admit of their 
paying some attention to domestic du- 
ties, we fancy few people, with a spark 
of feeling or right judgment about 
them, will venture to dispute. 

The fifth and last grievance is—* the 
want of public walks and healthful recrea- 
tion.” This want, however, ought 
only to be supplied conditionally ; for 
if you do not, first of all, or at all 
events simultaneously, improve the 
working man’s domestic comforts, 
make his home attractive, and estab- 
lish a better footing between him and 
his master, by providing public places 
of recreation, you not only hold out a 
premium to idleness, but you provide 
him with a convenient rendezvous to 
concert with his fellow-workmen 
schemes of insubordination and tyran- 
ny towards his employer. On the 
other hand, provided the condition of 
the labouring classes be improved in 
other respects, there can be no doubt 
that not only would public walks and 


places of recreation prove highly bene- 
ficial to the health of the population, 
but that they would abstract them 
from the spirit vaults, beer-shops, and 
other haunts of dissipation and vice. 


We have an example at hand. Mr 
Chadwick, in his “ Sanatory Report,” 
quotes this case :— 


“ On the holiday given at Manchester 
in celebration of her Majesty’s marriage, 
extensive arrangements were made for 
holding a Chartist meeting, and for getting 
up what was called a demonstration of the 
working classes, which greatly alarmed the 
municipal magistrates. Sir Charles Shaw, 
the chief commissioner of police, induced 
the mayor'to get the Botanical Gardens, 
Zoological Gardens, and Museum of that 
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town, and other institutions, thrown open 
to the working classes at the hour they 
were urgently invited to attend the Char- 
tist meeting. The mayor undertook to be 
personally answerable for any damage that 
occurred from throwing open the gardens 
anid institutions to the classes who had 
never before entered them. The effect 
was, that not more than 200 or 300 people 
attended the political meeting, which en- 
tirely failed, and scarcely 5s. worth of 
damage was done in the gardens or in the 
public institutions hy the work-people, who 
were highly pleased. A further effect 
produced was, that the charges before the 
police of drunkenness and riot were on 
that day less than the average of cases on 
ordinary days. I have been informed of 
other instances of similar effects produced 
by the spread of temperate pleasures on 
ordinary occasions, and their rivalry to 
habits of drunkenness and gross excite- 
ment, whether mental or sensual.” 

We have now run over the five pro- 
minent evils which, in our judgment, 
most deeply affect the urban masses. 
The remedies which we have, currente 
calamo, prescribed, may not be pre- 
cisely those called for by the peculiar 
character of each case. Upon one 
point, however, we cannot permit our- 
selves to be misunderstood. Whatever 
the treatment, 7¢ must be uniform, and 
simultaneously applied to each and every 
case. By this method, you will bring 
the whole functions of the body * ope- 
rate” into healthy action at the same 
moment. But if you cure only one 
evil at a time—for example, if you 
restore the women to their households 
without draining and cleaning the 
streets; or, as we have just suggested, 
if you give public walks to the people 
without improving their homes, and 
placing them on a better footing with 
their employers—you only cure one 
evil by increasing the rest. There- 
fore we repeat—Let the amelioration 
of the working classes be uniform— 
simultaneous! 
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Part IX. 


A Naptes Day. 


TuereE is a sea-breeze abroad to- 
day. At home it is too warm for 
work, so we sally out of our good inn, 
the Crocelle, and, turning to the right 
from its gateway, find a walk in the 
direction of Pausilippo and the Chiaja 
impossible from the heat; in all that 
long line of street, so crowded in the 
evening, there is not now one creature 
on foot, to give us encouragement. 
Our way to the Toledo, indeed, is all 
up hill, and through the disagreeable 
quarter of St Lucia, equally noisy 
night or day, and swarming in all 
seasons with fishermen, inactive or at 
work. Here, brown and unwashed 
nakedness, from seven to ten years 
old, runs rampant in happy unre- 
straint. A long line of stalls, with 
their one-sided screens, on which, 
when there is no fish, (which happens 
often,) heaps of clam and other shells 
are laid out, not for the hungry, but 
for the curious. The high parapet 
sea-washed wall behind this place of 
merchandize is the ottoman of many 
a Lazzaroni, thoughtless of the fall 
he might have if he either slipt or 
slept. But a Lazzaroni never comes 
to mischief!—A scene already! A 
soldier in green uniform has just 
singled out a little urchin (not a sea 
one) from this motley population, 
and is beginning to cane him severely. 
Such a little boy! What a brute the 
fellow must be! Will nobody inter- 
fere? Then, we will; and as the boy 
bellows, we valorously step over to 
his rescue. Beaten, but not correct- 
ed, he now delivers up from under his 
shirt a smart silk handkerchief, and, 
on threats of ulterior punishment, out 
come several more—a third and a 
fourth—from between his other rags 
and his ribs. A third party now 
approaches from behind a stall, where 
he has been waiting the result, to re- 
claim his own ; and two other soldiers, 
hard by, who have been on the same 
service, are seen bringing back other 
spoils of the Indias in abundance. In 
short, you never go out at Naples 
without losing your foulard, or what- 
ever else can be fished out of your 


pocket, and the punishment on detec- 
tion is very properly summary. A 
picturesque row of lemonade booths, 
displaying each its painted Madonna, 
or saint who patronizes lemonade, at- 
tends us up to Naples; and the re- 
volving barrels of iced water are as 
active as the tongues of those that 
turn them. But be sure that, if before 
one of these stalls you follow the in- 
stinct of thirst, your refreshment will 
cost you dear, inasmuch as one of 
those little rascals who tracks your 
progress, will, in equal obedience to 
his instinct of theft, as infallibly have 
extracted your handkerchief as he did 
ours, even while the soldier was 
scourging the small vagabond whose 
stripes had excited our ill-merited 
compassion. The Neapolitan is the 
cleverest picker of pockets in the 
world. A fine light hand has he; and 
so far from hiding his hand i, he 
shows it on a napkin, which used to 
be Scotch for a“ foulard.” He says 
he likes the English, and hates the 
French; d@ raison, for we carry our 
handkerchiefs in our pockets, while 
the Frenchman never takes his out of 
his hat; his purse and money are in 
his waistcoat, and go where he will, 
he is the man, par excellence, 


—— A tergo quem nulla ciconia pinsit. 


We were in a shop near the Mu- 
seum, looking at some old coins. En- 
ters a peasant from the Abruzzi, (at 
least he dressed the character well,) 
with a huge double-handled basket 
full of curiosities. ‘* Thexe’s the ca- 
rica,” he proceeds, ** with which I 
have been entrusted by Signor A 
of Ruvo,” (a place we had not yet 
heard of ;) “it is a village in Cala- 
bria, signor! high among the moun- 
tains, a famous place for antiquities ; 
tuttt prodotti sagro-santi dei scavi— 
all sacrosanct productions of excava- 
tions, like the rest of the things you 
see in my shop.” ‘ Where is your 
list?” “*Eccolo!” He reads. “ Twelve 
skulls in good preservation; seven 
with the teeth perfect, and each with 
a moneta di bronza” (the coin for 
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Charon!) ** between his teeth. 
they are,” said the peasant, counting 


Here 


them. “How much?” * A scudo 
a-head.” ‘*No, that is too much; 
besides, we have too many already.” 
‘* Make your own price, only give me 
a couple of lines (due righe) to the 

adrone, to show him I have not 
pocketed the proceeds. Bene, bene! 
my dears,” (to his daughters,) ‘ put 
these heads on the shelf under the 
Venice glass, and take care in moving 
them that the mould and the coius 
don’t fall out.” * Lascia fare!”’ ane 
swered one of the girls, putting down 
her needle-work. ‘ Certi Phalli,’’ 
pursues the old gentleman, reading 
his list again. ‘* Oh, quelle! here 
they are in bronze! Scusi, signor, 
what did the ancients do with these?” 
This phallic question, addressed to us 
in the presence of the young ladies, 
would have tied our tongues had we 
really known what the ancients did 
with them; but the easiest way was 
not to hear the question, and the old 
dealer, fearing that his daughters 
might mislay the interesting objects, 
took them into his own custody, and 
put them under a glass cover, amidst 
rings and snuff-boxes. ‘* Three crowns 
for two Phalli! Why, I sold better 
Jast week to an Englishman for six 
carlines a-piece!” Then came a col- 
lection of ancient coins fresh from the 
graves, in which they had probably 
lain a whole month, together with stone 
of terra-cotta lamps, smelling strong, 
not of the mould, but of the moule. 
When we had seen all, we said, in the 
simplicity of our hearts, that we should 
like to goto Ruvo (Rubium). * So 
would not we,” says the old man; 
“for although our trade draws the 
richest of its materials from these 
mountains, another trade flourishes 
there, and brigands are as eagerly on 
the look-out for current coins as we 
are for old ones. It is almost the 
only place where these rascals now 
exist. But fifteen years ago! Do you 
remember, girls, the morning I came 
back to you, long after you thought I 
was dead, and would hardly believe 
your eyes for joy ?—it was the year 


before your mother died.” ‘* Anzi! 
how can we forget it?” « Fifteen 


years ago,” resumed the old man, see- 
ing that he had found a ready listener, 
‘* I was travelling among others with 
a man who had spent largely in the 
purchase of old Jace, on the advanta~ 
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geous disposal of which he counted 
greatly, and a young Englishman, 
furnished with a letter of credit on 
Torlonia. Ten miles on this side of 
Ruvo, fire-arms on both sides of the 
road! We start up, (we had all been 
nodding,) and see our driver fall off 
his horse, which lay shot under him. 
In another half minute the road is 
occupied with a party of gaily-dressed 
robbers, all of whom have a volumi- 
nous sash, and a huge knife stuck in 
it. In a very business-like way they 
bid us dismount, and pinion and blind- 
fold us, and then wait for orders from 
Captain Panecchi, who presently ap- 
proaches, whistling. ‘ A good day’s 
work,’ we hear him say: ‘ how many 
prisoners?’ ‘ Eccellenza, tre. ‘ Of 
what country?’ ‘ Two Italians and 
an Englishman.’ ‘ What booty?’ The 
lace was exhibited, and did not seem 
to be estimated at any thing like its 
value. ‘Call your wife, Antonio, 
women know the value of these things 
better than we do; and undo the band- 
ages, we need not keep our prisoners 
blindfold.’ He came himself to remove 
the fillet that was round my eyes, and 
said, he was ‘ sorry to put me to in- 
convenience, but that all trades must 
live.’ ¢ Ah! Signor Capitano,’ said 
I, ‘we are both Abruzzesi! I have 
spent many a pleasant day at St 
Lorenzo, and many of your friends 
are mine, for which reasons don’t take 
all the little I have been so many 
years acquiring.’ He was sorry to 
rob me, but his was a net for all, and 
all must be fish that come into it ; ‘the 
Englishman is Thunny, and you but 
a Sardine, but both are fish; but here 
comes the wife of Antonio, to tell us 
the value of the lace.’ The lady pro- 
nounced, to the delight of the band, 
and the consternation of its owner, to 
be ‘bel assai, and worth a great 
deal.’ * Now, search Monsieur }’ An- 
glais,’ said the captain, changing his 
accent and language, and speaking 
more gravely than he had hitherto 
done. Accordingly, our fellow tra- 
veller’s pockets were searched; he 
was relieved of his watch, chain, ring, 
and shirt-pin, and at last the order on 
Torlonia for 2500 scudi came under 
observation. ‘ Bravo!’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘that’s the same as money! here, 
sir, sign your name!’ He next dis- 
patched one of the gang to a place 
two miles off, with orders to bring an 
individual whom he named, without 
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a moment’s loss of time, and we retir- 
ed into a cave, where a dinner and 
wine was served, but where tbe con- 
versation did not prove equally exhi- 
lirating to all the parties. To aman 
who sat next to me at dinner, the 
captain said, ‘ Where did you get that 
smart searf?’ © From Orlando, who 
took it from an old woman going to 
market, having first to knock her 
down, because she refused to give it 
to him.’ ‘ Did he?’ said the cap- 
tain, and fierce he looked as he said, 
‘then, if he does not wish me to shoot 
him, and hang him afterwards like a 
dog, let him be off instant/y—he has 
disgraced us!’”— We askedif Orlando 
took the hint? Do you think he 
wanted to be shot ?” was the reply.— 
‘Dinner over, the messenger returned 
with a person of very respectable ap- 
pearance, who seemed aware of his 
company, but not alarmed for his life. 
‘Just take this letter to Torlonia at 
Rome, draw the 25(0 scudi, and be 
back within the week; horses and a 
carriage are here, so that nobody at 
need know any thing, and place 
this white feather so as to be seen, as 
you return ; butif you return without 
the money, or blab, all your fields 
shall be fired, (it was harvest time,) 
and your house razed to the ground. 
‘Tam too old, and can’t go on this 
mission,’ objected his townsman, ‘but 
my nephew shall, if you will Jet me 
tell him.’ ‘Doso, but let him under- 
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stand the conditions!’ Eh bene! e 
partito il nepote, ed e ritornato in set 
giornt ; and then we were liberated.” 
* And how had you fared all this 
time?” * Never better in my life!—the 
Captain by degrees became familiar 
with us, and at last told us his story. 
He had been in the French service 
for fifteen years, and returned after- 
wards to live at St Lorenzo; got into 
scrapes with all the young women ; 
had been reprimanded for inconti- 
nency over and over again by the 
priest, who at jast threatened to get 
him put into prison. So he told him, 
he should never find fault with him 
again ; murdered him and his brother 
that night, aud the next day was 
abroad in the Abruzzi! He had lived 
there twelve years since, had never 
committed another murder, and kept 
tolerable discipline. He had thirty 
men; might have double the number, 
but was not ambitious; in short, he 
claimed to be a galani’uomo, and as- 
sured us that his men revered him.” 
Of the women, (vine !—muses,) he 
could not speak too highly ;—they 
were good wives; cooked well; and 
were kind to strangers. “ The Eng- 
lishman,” he added; “ got redress: 
His loss was levied (so willed the 
Pope) on the commune where the 
robbery took place; but J,” said he, 
“very unfortunately being of that 
same commune, never got a farthing!” 


Co1nErs, OLD anpD NEw. 


«© Well,” said we to one of these 
dealers in old coins, of whom we some- 
times purchase; “ we have chosen 
what little there was to choose, and 
there are the remainder.” * Bene, Sig- 
nor! there was not much for cono- 
scenti like you, but (drawing a chair 
very close to us) I know some one 
who has some fine coins to sell—in 
fact, a monk, who has but little know- 
ledge in the matter, and if I myself 
was not in the same condition, I might 
have made a good thing of it. Oh! 
that my education had been attended 
to! as it is, (cunning rascal!) I must 
make use of other people’s eyes in 
place of my own. Would you, for 
instance, Signor, who know every 
thing, make a visit with me to this 
monk. You may tell me the value of 


his coins as a whole, and afterwards 


take from me what you select at your 
own price. I only want you after- 
wards to be so far my friend, as to 
point out the rare ones which you may 
not want—leave me alone for settling 
with him.” ‘* When shall we go?” 
«On Sunday, if you can, because 
the monk will be sure to be at 
home, the distance is eight miles.’ 
“ Andiamo,” said we; ‘* Partiamo,” 
said he; and when Sunday came, off 
we go in a one-horse chaise. ‘ To 
what order does the monk we are 
about to visit belong?” They call 
themselves gli pii operarti, ossia la 
congregazione dei Liquoristi ; their 
office is to go about doing good works, 
and,” added he slyly, ‘taking what- 
ever zeal brings them from the faith- 
ful. Their founder was an advocate, 
who having gained an unjust cause for 
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his client, took it to heart, entered 
holy orders, had success in the church, 
became bishop, founded this religious 
community, died, and was canonized.” 
** But now as to the coins! Can we 
bargain, or are we expected to take 


them at his price?” ‘ No! to be 
sure; bargain hard! protect your in- 
terest! we must do all that.” “I 
suppose your monk has shown them 
over and over again.” ‘“ As we are 
out of that lying city now, and your 
own frankness encourages me, I will 
tell you the truth—zessuno! nobody 
has seen his collection. Heis my con- 
fessor; after my last month’s con- 
fession, says he—‘ Your affairs, you 
know, are secret with me; be mine so 
with you. I have some very fine 
coins, bought at different places dur- 
ing the last six years of my peram- 
bulations and preachings. I have 
also a few stones, and vases, and other 
things that I should like you to buy.’ 
Accordingly, he showed me some 
specimens, but, as he asked me too 
much for a dealer to afford, I declined, 
and the thing went off. I and my 
son went again last week to confess, 
and he renewed the subject on a dif- 
ferent footing. ‘ Can you not find 
me a stranger, some rich heretic of 
an Englishman, who would buy the 
whole?’ On this hint I am taking 
you, Signor—I don’t think he knows 
much about the value of them, and 
I may oblige both parties at once.” 
That he said was the truth, and so we 
found it to be in all but that the pious 
proprietor did not know what to ash. 
We rang the convent bell and enter- 
ed, but Father Respoli was shy, and 
seemed far from welcoming us. He 
had heard another bell which he pre- 
ferred, summoning the convent to 
dinner. ** Was the business pressing?” 
(from the stair-top.) * Why, rather, 
inasmuch as we had been half roasted 
to come and see his collection.” 
“ Figli miei, come up then! I will 
dine later.” ‘ He knows what we 
have come about, depend on it, but 
does not want to speak before wit- 
nesses.” These removed, however, 
he rushes in medias res, neither offer- 
ing wine, or biscuit, or fruit from the 
fine convent-garden, or even a sight 
of Nola, or Monte Somma, at whose 
base we are, nor any thing whatever, 
except a chair. The door shut, he 
lifts the lid of a great trunk crammed 
with treasures, some of which, after 
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duly enquiring whether or no we are 
Catholics, he actually entrusted to 
our hands, and he let us know that 
wholesale commerce is the thing in his 
contemplations—all or none! and the 
price astounding: we suppose he wants 
to build a new wing to the convent! 
Finding, however, that we are not the 
least inclined to deal after this fashion, 
he takes up the retail line like a man 
who is used to it. Of the coins we 
put some aside, and the first step is 
made. ‘ Come!” says our dealer 
from the lying city; ‘* facciamo af- 
fare! to business, to business!” The 
monastic man scarcely seems to hear! 
he turns with a pre-occupied air to us, 
in whose spiritual condition (he is not 
thinking of coins, not he!) he has 
taken an interest—* And so, Signor, 
you area heretic!” ‘* Why, it seems 
we are generally called so, but at any 
rate, we are not bigots.” Ay!” 
said he; ** but there is but one faith, 
Jiglio mio!” putting his hand pater- 
nally on our sleeve, ‘one truth—one, 
and no more on earth; our church is 
ready to interpret to all who will.” 
If we had not opened our eyes a little 
at this address, we should have been 
famously done by a Vitellius. “ Rank 
forgery !”—we tell him so. “ Vitel- 
lius,” replied he, coolly, *‘ was a here- 
tic.” ‘* As to the emperor’s creed, 
father, in omnibus caritas! we have 
nothing to do with it now, but only 
with his coin.”” Upon which, taking 
the suspected denarius out of our 
hand, and looking at it, “Zn dubiis 
Jides !” said he. “ Doubtless!” we re- 
joined ; *‘ but in relation to that coin, 
it is impossible to exercise either 
faith, hope, or charity; so let him 
go!” and down he went. “ Ah, coins 
are cuins! saidthe Padre; * but, caro 
Jigiio mio, I was speaking to you of 
graver matters.” “ Come! come! what 
are we to pay for these we have put 
aside? ‘* Two hundred piastres,” 
said he ; ‘ ne pid ne meno.” Marvel- 
lous promptness, we thought, for a 
man, strange to secular interests, and 
who had to make up his mindina 
second! The Neapolitan who had 
come with us laughed outright, and 
addressing us, * How much would 
you give for this, were it in my shop, 
Signor?’ * In conscience,” said we, 
“ certainly not five scudi.” “ And, as 
I am a galant’uomo, you should have 
it!" «At what do you, Padre, estimate 
it.” “ Figli miei, not for less than 
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twelve scudi, and if thus disposed of I 
am a loser!” and so we continued 
bargaining;> and doing nothing, the 
man of the shop proposing fair prices, 
and he of the cloister, not choosing 
us to see the church vacillate, sticking 
to his text—in short, a more exercised 
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broker we never saw, and we retreat- 
ed, fatigued, and in disgust. We 
learn that other monks in the same 
convent, conjoin to other pious works 
the profitable one of speculating on 
the ignorance or cupidity of the 
stranger. 


More DEALERS. 


«Come and see a man who has 
many ancient things to sell,” said a cer- 
tain guide of ours, an old fellow, very 
shabbily dressed, but cunning as a 
lynx, and hungry as a wolf. As we 
went, we innocently asked if the party 
to whom we were bound knew much 
about what he sold? ‘ Un poco,” said 
our guide, negligently. “ Enough; we 
hoped to buy cheap and sell cheap.” 
“* Lei non dubite,” and so on we went, 
nothing doubting, into a street, a long 
way behind the Museum, itself a remote 
quarter, to the sixth story of a palazzo, 
of which the occupant was evidently 
primed to receive us. We entered his 
den in the pride of connvisseurship ; 
we came out humiliated and convicted 
of ignorance. We have ourselves 
often laughed at the easy confidence 
of coxcombs; and have been com- 
pelled to smile more than once at our 
own pretension here. Courteous sa- 
lutes passed on both sides. We came 
to business at once—‘‘ Had he any 
cose antiche, or monete antiche, to dis- 
pose of ?” * Qualche piccole cose,” and 
of whatever trifles he had we were 
** nadronissimi !” ** Vedremo,” said we, 
impatient to begin, yet unwilling to 
show our cupidity—seating ourselves 
the while in his best chair, and putting 
down our hat with another *‘ vedremo.” 
Our attendant, who, nevertheless, had 
skill enough to have enabled him to 
dispute the authenticity of some of 
our recent purchases, retired into a 
corner to calculate his per centage on 
our purchases ; or it might be, as he 
said, “to keep his ignorance out of 
the way.” A tray of Sicilian coins 
was now put before us, and we, know- 
ing that on such occasions we must 
begin to show we knew something 
already, began to take up and put 
down several with the most real, un- 
sophisticated indifference as to buying 
them, and, as it would appear, with 
just as little discrimination: when we 
saw a hare we said ** Messina ;" when 
an owl, ‘‘ Athens.” We made noerror 


in ascribing the crab to Girgenti; the 
Jlying horse to Corinth; the bearded 
wheat to Metapontus; and the dlossoms 
of the rose and the pomegranate to 
Rhodes. During all this turning over 
of his goods ke said nothing, but en- 
acted the dealer quietly, to see what 
overtures his customer might make. 

At length down he came upou us 
like a hawk! (we had not bought 
enough to buy impunity for having 
crossed his self-esteem on more than 
one occasion.) ‘ You have looked 
at this coin, Signor! what do you 
think of it?” Oh, not much—in 
fact we don’t esteem it at all: we have 
several such in our collection.” “ In- 
deed! and where did we get them?” 
‘“* In a variety of places.” More con- 
gratulation! The epigraphs, fe had 
considered in his poor experience to 
be rare; in the Museum for instance, 
of which (horrible parenthesis!) he 
was one of the custude, they had but 
one. At this declaration we were 
quite taken aback, and effectually 
warned to show more reserve in any 
subsequent remarks; indeed, we be- 
gan to think it safer to take our cue 
from the collector Aimsel/f. But con- 
noisseurs we came, and connoisseurs 
he was determined we should be, 
though we would now gladly have 
dropt that character, and have receiv- 
ed a lesson in place of being mockingly 
consulted. ‘“* Did we believe in the ex- 
istence at all of gold Antipaters? Had 
we seen Longo’s (curse Longo!) un- 
edited coin, and what did we think of z¢2 
What class of coins had we made our 
particular study? Which of the gold. 
coins at the Museum do we esteem 
doubtful, or certainly false ?’’ Toa bat- 
tery of such and similar questions we 
had exposed ourselves, and were baited 
accordingly as we deserved—always 
under the provoking disguise of out- 
ward respect and homage. To turn the 
subject, * There,” said we, (produ- 
cing one,) “there isa coin worth look- 
ing at!—at least, you don’t see a 
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Prusius every day!"" * No, certain- 
ly; when it is good, it is very good,” 
said our unperturbed friend, as he 
looked at it slightingly, and returned it, 
without the least show of gratitude, to 
our possession. ‘* Is it not genuine, 
then?” said we alarmed, not so much 
at his words as his manner, which 
certainly conveyed a suspicious with- 
holding of his whole mind. “ Oh, 
Signor, it is not for me to pronounce 
acoin false that your superior judgment 
has considered otherwise ; the most I 
can venture to do is to show you 
mine; what do you think of that 
compared with your own?” ‘ Why, 
really we should have said that yours 
is the false, and ours the genuine, 
supposing, indeed, either to be suspi- 
cious.” ** Hem! and what did we 
think of this, and this?” (producing 
others.) ‘ Oh, impostures without 
doubt, as far as our opinion was of any 
moment.” Quos deus vult perdere! 
and so it was. ‘ Nott and Millingen 
had been in raptures with both. Did 
we know either of these gentlemen?” 
‘¢ Of the former we knew the high re- 
putation, of the latter we enjoyed the 
personal acquaintance—and—if, in- 
deed they thought so.’ “ Had we 
looked sufficiently at the hair?” 
‘«* We had, but we would look again.” 
And as we did so, (now put in the 
right direction,) we were at once 
struck with the great difference in the 
workmanship. We had now little 
hope of retrieving ourselves, except 
by showing one of our real gems, our 
Lysimachus, setting, like Macbeth, 
‘“‘ our life upon a cast,” in mere des- 
peration. ‘ Falsissima!” Confound 
those Italian superlatives! ‘ But how 
could he be so positive?” *‘* Because 
he knew whence it came ; who forged 
it; when it was forged; how it got 
abroad,” &c. &c. &c. * Was it pos- 
sible?” ‘ Most certainly.” Inshort, 
we had been cheated, and cheated 
again, and cheated a third time, and 
are now in full possession of full fifteen 
forgeries of the utmost beauty; all 
coins of Magna Grecia or Sicily, 
minted since the battle of Waterloo, by 
one of those extraordinary geniuses, 
almost as rare as the coins themselves. 
Possessed, while yet a boy, with that 
insatiable sentiment of the beautiful, 
and filled with admiration for this 
branch of art in particnlar, a young 
German, a Prussian we believe, con- 
ceived the project of so reproducing 
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the most beautiful coins of antiquity, 
that the deception should be complete, 
and the one be sold for the other as 
often as he chose to bring it out, 
which, of course, was seldom; in 
short, so perfect was his success, that 
the best judges were at fault, and 
could hardly believe that they were 
looking upon money made in their own 
days. ‘I dare say, Signor,” pro- 
ceeded the instrument appointed by 
Providence to reduce our vanity to 
reasonable dimensions, “I dare say 
that, among other acquisti, you may 
have a gold Posthumus in your 
pocket?” ‘ Alas, we had, indeed! But 
how did he know that?” ‘I thought 
so! Yes, that is it—beautiful coun- 
terfeit! Naples swarmed with them 
last year, and every body bought one 
except myself.” And how had he 
been so wise?” ‘* Because he had 
heard of the death of the celebrated 
forger above mentioned, and knew 
that his wife was in reduced circum- 
stances, and must be glad to throw 
the rest of her husband’s works into 
the market, amongst which, indeed, 
were many of the moulds themselves, 
aud most eminently beautiful they 
were. Au reste, we need not be humi- 
liated—in re nummaria the wisest had 
been duped.” In unaffected humility 
we now pocketed our coins, and in 
place of treating with a person who 
had shown such superior tact to our- 
selves as a dealer, which, after all, he 
was, requested he would do us the 
favour to pronounce, of such of our 
recent acquisitions as we had about 
us, which were false, and permit us to 
add four or five of his to our medal- 
box; to all which he bowed a ready 
assent, and, after a desultory conver- 
sation about gems, engravers, and 
dealers in virtu at Rome and else- 
where, we went forth undoubtedly 
wiser than wecame. “ That’sa clever 
man rather,” said we to our guide as 
we went down-stairs. ‘ Si, Signor! 
capisce un poco—but not like your 
Excellence!!!” The vagabond ! 

Our divulged and divulgated at- 
tachment to the veneranda rubigo 
brought us acquainted with a number 
of unavowed people, and a few out- of- 
the way mysteries. In Italy, what- 
ever is antique is also forged. Such 
forgery is a branch of the national in- 
dustry, and pays well. Your forger 
of Sicilian coins (the finest that the 
world has ever seen) gets a livelihood 
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by Reverses ; and we happen to have 
spoken with several blameless persons 
of this profession, whose ingenuity, as 
it is not exercised in the currency, is 
of course only a felony guoad the an- 
tiquarian, on whom it imposes. Hierro 
must come to life again before penal 
laws for counterfeiting his image and 
superscription can alarm ; and it is not 
every one that can now tell what is or 
is not Ce@zar’s. A man named Cocco 
made his way up-stairs one morning 
to offer us a Pescenius. ‘ Cocco! 
oh, I think I have met with you be- 
fore?” “ Eccellenza, non mi ricordo.” 
** No, I don’t mean your person, but 
your handiworks. Do you happen 
to know any thing of this Vitellius?” 
“s Si, Signor; quanto l'avete pagato?” 
He wanted to know what his forgeries 
had become worth in the market! We 
found this fellow clever, and had a 
great miod to take lessons of him, as 
we did of the fuocista at Rome, but 
we had not time; so contented our- 
selves with asking him questions. As, 
how did he make that Macrinus? by 
fusion or by the hammer? the mould 
or the dye? (for both are still prac- 
tised.). “ Seldom by casting, though 
we do it in this way much better than 
the old forgeries; our best moulds 
now-a-days not being made of scag- 
liogla, as formerly, but of grape 
ashes, wrought up with white of egg, 
out of which composition the coins 
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come clean and perfectly immaculate. 
But the hammer and die costs but 
little more ; and when once the die is 
made, the multiplication of the piece 
is much easier.” ‘ Ay, but to make 
the die you can only copy the coin, 
and may fail, whereas the mould can. 
not make a mistake.” Accomplish- 
ed either way, great is the success of 
the fraud! Taste, smell, handle, 
weigh, and examine the coin in your 
microscope, but taken in you will 
often be. Our friend Cocco, however, 
who could so well impose on others, 
could not, he assured us, be deceived 
himself, unless by his own works, 
which were, as he said, such complete 


Jac-similes, that if he were not very 


careful, when engaged in their manu- 
facture, to keep the originals separate, 
he should be apt to mistake! He 
could tell a coin without looking at it; 
feeling it with his hands behind him 
enabled him to say, not only if it were 
genuine or false, but whether, in the 
latter case, it were the work of a 
maéstro, like Becchi, or a common 
coiner, ‘ The deuce you can!” 
« Sicuro! Abbiamo il genio assai su- 
blime, in nostra arte. When J forge, 
nobody but @ solo Fondatore del mondo 
ean find it out!” We must however 
say, that he showed us nothing in 
support of these braggart assertions 
of ability. 


Tue Musrum—(Gems.) 


WE are at the foot of the grand 
stair guarded by its two unknown river 
gods; andthough theéer7a-cotia apart- 
ment, and those in which there is de- 
posited such an unrivalled collection 
of ancient glass, have already their 
doors open, and the custode seems 
waiting to receive us, and in want of 
customers, the cameos and intaglios, 
collected chiefly by the Casa Farnese, 
are destined to be the objects of our 
undivided attention on the present oc- 
casion. And what gems are here! 
compared witli the very finest of those 
which antiquarian commerce offers to 
the collector, even in Italy. One’s 
first impression, on a review of this 
cabinet, would naturally be to give up 
the pursuit in despair; in fact, such 
magnificent objects as are here depo- 
sited, hardly ever come into the fair 


and open market of competition; never, 
indeed, except when the satiety or the 
death of the possessor launches them 
upon the turbid stream of a great Lon- 
don or Paris sale; an event that may 
take place every quarter of a century, 
or oftener; but when princes become 
the collectors of such precious objects, 
when a Leo or a Lorenzo launches the 
revenues of Rome or Tuscany on the 
works of Dioscorides or Almon, it re- 
quires nothing Jess than the ruin of a 
dynasty to dislodge them; and even 
then, it is in favour only of the new 
conqueror. They are now before us, 
these famous Farnese gems! There 
they lie disposed on their large table, 
covered over with plate glass, and set 
in ebony as a pane is in its window 
frame. Thus arranged, of course you 
only look wpon them, but as these are 
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things which, if you cannot hold'them 
up to the light and look through them, 
all the beauty of the material, and 
much of the exquisite quality of the 
work is lost, an ingenious contrivance 
has provided for this enjoyment with- 
out risking the security of objects so 
liable to disappear. The horizontal 
plane of the table, in which the gems 
are set, is hinged to its bed over which 
you lean, and may be made by turn- 
ing a winch to become an znclined 
one, and raised to any slant you please 
till it even form a right angle to the 
frame-work ; you now look on the 
gems with the light admitted on them 
from behind, as at a window of stained 
glass ; and may delight your eyes with 
the cloudless perfection of Sardonyx, 
Cornelian, Sapphire, Emerald, and 
Garnet, in all the richness of the va- 
rious material !— 

** Natura maxime in minimis admi- 
ratur,” says Pliny: we will not say this 
of art, but may safely maintain, that 
neither bronze, nor marble in their 
noblest forms, can possibly exceed the 
beauty and perfection of these eur 
favourite productions ; to say nothing 
of the pleasure imparted by their ele- 
gance and finish, the antique gems 
are always instructive. We love to 
see genius concentrating its energies 
on contracted space, and the subject 
of a learned dissertation is often con- 
tained within the circle of a ring. 
These works, of course, always require 
a /ens, and some habit in the use of it. 
A piece of plastic black wax, softened 
by the heat of the hand, transfers the 
intaglio to an impression, without ex- 
amining which, again and again, no- 
body buys! Here, of course, you are 
not allowed to handle coin or gem at 
all; or if permitted, it must be by a 
private and particular concession. 


** Tibi non committitur aurum, 
Vel si quando datur, custos adfixus ib- 
idem, 
Qui numerat gemmas, unguesque observat 
acutos.” 


So eut your nails as a measure of pre- 
caution before you go. 

One magnificent production only, 
of this class, is not under the protec- 
tion of the plate, nor does it need the 


microscope. Placed in the middle of 
the room, your attention is immediate- 
ly drawn to an onyx-agate, as big as 
a soup-plate. A sculptured head of 
Medusa occupies the convex side, 
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worked into its thousand serpents of 
nut-brown hair, each of them alive 
and glossy in their multitudinous coils, 
As to the inside of the patera, what 
would be a landscape on a Sévres 
plate, or a coat-of-arms on an English, 
is here a mythological story told on a 
gem ; the white figures that compose 
the dramatis persone of the enormous 
Cameo, standing out on a-ground of 
the colour of tortoise-shell. Two 
lovely female figures, in a recumbent 
position, are as full of grace and per- 
fection as the Venus of Cleomenes! 
The budding breasts, each no bigger 
than a pea, fascinate the eye. The 
round arm of one, which holds a cup 
to drink from, is full of sexual soft- 
ness; and the whole umbilical region 
and its contorni are so exquisite, that 
Canova never chiselled, nor Titian 
painted, object more seductive! The 
subject is an apotheosis; and the ob- 
ject Alexander. Certain air-balanced 
genii (we must not call them angels) 
or heralds, from Olympus, hover over 
the young hero, whose translation 
thither this highly-wrought production 
of the finest age of art is supposed to 
represent, These air-borne figures float 
in a sky as clear as if it were painted, 
in robes that follow lightly the direc- 
tion of the breeze. The old River 
God is the finest Nile we ever saw, 
has all the fluidity of form necessary 
for his character, and looks more digs 
nified we think for sitting, in place of 
adopting the conventional mode of 
making him overturn an urn in a re- 
cumbent posture. After all, is he a 
river god? And does his Cornuco- 
pia mark him for the Nile, even with 
the Egyptian intimation of the Sphinx 
below to unravel the enigma? The 
heroic or apotheosed figure in the 
centre has passed, not without some 
contestation, for Alexander, and the 
Isis, in place of her usnal implement, 
the Sistrum, is charged with ears of 
corn. In commenting on this match- 
less cameo, Winckelman appears to 
us to reason almost in a circle, com- 
pelling symbols into services they are 
not bound to execute, in order that all 
these figures which bear them may 
have their hands full. 

Whoever would see the well-known 
Andromeda of Guido, that boast of 
the Farnese ceiling, faithfully antici- 
pated and arrayed in all the beauty of 
microscopic sculpture 2000 years be- 
fore it was imagined a second time in 
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painting, let him look at a cameo here, 
of two inches broad, where a vast 
porcellanous sea is full of breakers 
and white horses, and the Tritons, 
who are never sea-sick, are blowing 
the great news upon their horns! 
Here, too, is a Ganymede, a beauti- 
fully formed youth of most immacu- 
late skin, his lower limbs encircled in 
the clutch of an eagle of unmistake- 
able credentials, who wafts him off, at 
short notice, to that hoary old sinner 
Jupiter, waiting for him above ona 
buoyant cloud. The mighty plumage 
is unfurled to shelter and defend the 
youth, who, with a /aisser-aller negli- 
gence, flings his arms over the vigo- 
rous pinions, and rides off, full of the 
fine place he is going to. All this 
within the small area of an inch and 
a-half of cameo!! The enormously 
massive rings we see here, many of 
which would weigh an ounce, convert 
into history the apparent hyperbole of 
Juvenal: that a finger should sweat, 
and in Italy, under such as these, is 
no license of poetry. Even their wed- 
ding-rings were as ponderous as the 
links of an infrangible chain ought to 
be. One of these, with its betrothal 
upon it, was the property of Dio- 
med’s wife, and found by, if not 
on, her skeleton, at his garden-gate. 
All the colours of the oilman, just 
as they were found in his shop, 
and still suitable and saleable in any 
shop ; eggs in their entire state, or 
with the broken shell of the careless 
cook ; the groceries of the family— 
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pepper, almonds, pinocchi, the fruit of 
the Caroubier ; the medicines that had 
not yet been sent out by the apothe- 
caries; and the /ast loaves ever baked 
in Pompeii—all these add to the inte- 
rest of the gem apartment, in which, 
also, there is a press full of fine silver 
saucepans, (a recent discovery,) and 
goblets, rich with ivy and vine leaves 
and berries twining beautifully around 
them, and gold bracelets of two pounds 
weight, for such arms as could bear 
them, and lighter works of art in gold 
and silver filigree, which, if they 
lay in a shop- window in Bond Street 
or Piccadilly, would call in many a 
customer to ask their price. The 
plate, whether molten, or hammered, 
or engraved, has, for beauty of form 
and workmanship, never been surpass- 
eds; and, as to gold chains, fibule, 
bracelets, pins, &c., it is well known 
that the ancients perfectly anticipated 
the complicated linking and invisible 
soldering of Venice, Trichinopoly, or 
Malta, while they also rivalled the ex- 
quisite engraving and raised work of 
Benvenuto Cellini. Who can think 
without horror of the times when the 
legionary barbarian, Roman though he 
were, broke cups of the precious metals, 
to hang the fragments on his horse's 
mane :— 
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“Tune rudis, et Graias mirari nescius 
artes, 
Magnorum artificum frangebat pocula 
miles, 
Ut Phaleris gauderet equus.” 


II. PaintTING. 


The paintings cut from the walls of 
Herculaneum or Pompeii are more 
instructive than whole tomes of archee- 
ology. What a number of curious 
facts have we gathered, in this one 
day, respecting the interior of Roman 
houses—the furniture, the trades, the 
toilet, the comestibles, the fruits, fishes, 
the beasts and birds, that were familiar 
objects to their inhabitants! Attracted 
by the real beauty of some of the spe- 
cimens, let us first look at the ladies, 
and endeavour to make out something 
about them. That they must have 
liked dress, as now, is evident by the 
toilettes here displayed. Of the total 
number of female figures, about two- 
thirds wear ear-rings, almost all have 
necklaces ; many wear wrist-bracelets 





—some few carry them on the fore- 
arm, while it is remarkable that, on 
the fingers of one or twe only, there 
are rings—rings then for women were 
not in favour or in use. They appear, 
without exception, to have taken as 
much pleasure as their descendants in 
the management of their hair. We 
once went over the whole series of em- 
presses in the Florence gallery, where 
marble has rendered hair. dressing mo- 
numental, and would not answer for 
it, that the surpassing ugliness of se- 
veral coiffures will never be revived. 
Here, on the contrary, where all the 
knots, and curls, and braidings, and 
nettings, are represented by a more pe- 
rishable art, taste had so much impro- 
ved, that we venture to say, a Parisian 
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coiffeur would, notwithstanding his 
equal vanity and skill, be compelled to 
admit that his art has received small 
improvement or addition since Pom- 


peii was destroyed. Here we havea 
lady, whose loose tresses, still in the 
hands of her maid, fall beautifully 
over her shoulders; and here the sim- 
ple ammonite curl is just gathered up, 
and going to be confined, as now, by 
the tortoise-shell comb. Behold! the 
tiara twist and the flat band of our own 
days had already been adopted. We 
are glad to find that some of these 
ladies could read. That is probably 
the housekeepers’ diary in their hands 
—that roll of papyrus which occurs in 
these paintings more than once. Of 
many, the features are really very 
handsome ; some, no doubt, are por- 
traits, and some seem to have that ge- 
neral air of “ women of fashion” that 
none, as it is supposed, but the pri- 
vileged class ever acquire. In short, 
there is nothing like Herculaneum and 
Pompeii in all the world! Both have 
furnished materials for volumes—of 
which volumes the very titles occupy 
several pages in the preface to the 
‘* Museo Borbonico.” If nothing but 
one street of an ancient city had been 
excavated, the interest would be im- 
mense ; but all the objects of daily 
use in the domestic life of the Romans 
were found in these streets, and every 
year is adding more! For ourselves, 
we found incessant interest in the 
paintings of the museum, taken. from 
these walls—more, indeed, than else- 
where ; besides the progress of that 
first of arts, so exactly ascertained, 
and the branches in which it was ori- 
ginally defective or excellent exposed. 
The figure drawing is sometimes ad- 
mirable—wonderful ! in other pieces it 
is false and faulty. The expression is 
often marvellous—the grouping not 
seldom well conceived, and the story, 
of course, well told. One has only to 
study the Aischylus, and a female 
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figure sacrificing to Melpomene; either 
of the Medeas; the Perseus liberating 
Andromeda; the discovery of Orestes 
by Electra; to be satisfied on this 
head. The attitude of the Medea, in 
full front of the spectator, with the 
two children in the back-ground, is 
incomparable, and fit for the study of 
a Siddons. The sacrifice of Iphigenia 
is finely conceived. Then there are 
some pretty fancies: Cupid fixing an 
ear-ring into a lady’s ear; or putting 
his head into the helmet of Mars—who 
has removed it, as an embarrassing 
article of dress, during a little collo- 
quy with Venus. The sale of Loves, 
of which there is a cage-full, was an 
early discovery in Herculaneum. A 
female seller of that mischievous sort 
of poultry is taking one out by the 
wings, for the choice or approval of a 
lady purchaser. The representation 
of common objects identifies them as 
our own. The napkin-press; the 
hooped frame for airing clothes over 
charcoal; the caraffes for water; 
the ink-stand ; the trussed fowls ; the 
fish of to-day’s market ; the triglia, or 
red-mullet, in all its fresh pink colour ; 
the hedge-birds; the Etruscan vases, 
painted into ornaments. There is no 
end to these things! A concert, in 
which one party plays the harp, an- 
other blows the double-flute, and a 
third sings from musical notation ona 
sheet held in the hand. How well 
they painted water! There is the head 
of Medusa, of which the reflection is 
seen in the sea below. A bottle of 
clear glass half full, with the play of 
light on it, and a drivking-glass in- 
verted over the neck of such a bottle— 
as they sometimes lay the cloth at ta- 
verns. There is a quadriga, (this, 
however, is on a @ vase,) in which two 
of the horses are bay, one white, and 
one black. Guercino had probably 
that vase and that quadriga in bis 
mind when he painted the Aurora, 


III. Sco.rrure. 


In the contemplation of chefs d’auvre 
any where, it is scarcely worth while 
to record one’s assent to general admi- 
ration. You arrive, you behold, you 
feel the feeling that has been agreed 
upon, and which you must be a very 
considerable coxcomb to refuse ; and 
it is not likely that you will add any 
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particularly discriminative criticism to 
your general act of homage. Con- 
sider who has been here before you! 
Still, if you do not enquire for yourself, 
you will derive little advantage from 
your visit. On the whole, we doubt 
whether it is better to confront ac- 
knowledged excellence with all the 
2x 
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printed criticisms in your head, or go 
abnormis sapiens, and test your opinions 
afterwards by those collateral aids. 
At all events, never go any where with 
a poet for a guide. If you do, depend 
upon it, you will find no Elysian fields, 
and unjustly suppose yourself incap- 
able of the right feeling in the right 
place. Childe Harold raves, before the 
Venus of the Tribune—* We are men,” 
forsooth, in presence of the beautiful 
goddess, and so avaunt criticism! 
How much were art depreciated by 
such nonsensical appeals to nature, 
which, were there any thing in them, 
it would be positively immoral to take 
one’s daughters or one’s nieces into 
the apartment of the Apollo or the 
Antinous ; but in contemplating the 
nude of antiquity, there is no appeal 
to the imagination. You calmly en- 
gage in the study of a more perfect 
canon of beauty, and there the matter 
ends. As to the Venus, apart from 
her security on the general principle, 
her surface is so time-stained—so re- 
moved from fair—so spotted and 
speckled, that the most exquisite of 
living forms would be repulsive with 
half her cutaneous imperfections. If, 
after all, you feel bound to the allotted 
number of ! ! ! ! in Mrs Starke, it 
cannot be helped—we despair of you; 
for our own part, our sense of obliga- 
tion is reserved for those who point 
out to us such objects as we might else 
have overlooked. We can all see sun- 
flowers! There is also a provoking 
accident to which, we may hint, one 
is exposed in all great collections: 
for false medals which the connoisseur 
has bought, patience! he can just say 
nothing about it, and make haste to 
get rid of them; but of almost every 
statue he beholds, the integrity has 
been wofully impaired. A beautiful 
thing, is it not, that Faun with the 
little Bacchus astride on his shoulders ? 
but how humiliating to be obliged to 
read, after your admiration, that when 
it was found in the Agro Romano, the 
said Faun was headless, and that as to 
the Bacchus, his seat and his two little 
thighs are the only bits of antique 
about him! Venus herself is far from 
entire. The easy leg of the Barberini 
Faun is modern; and of the famous 
group in this collection, the Zoro Far- 
nese, almost the whole is a restoration. 


The museum at Naples is rich in 
possessing two equestrian figures ; these 
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always went first, whether in earth- 
quakes or in popular commotions : 


——“immeritis franguntur crura Ca- 
ballis.” 


We have here a consular father and a 
proconsular son, both, suitably mount- 
ed. They were found exactly a cen- 
tury ago in the theatre at Hercula- 
neum. We used to talk at Rome 
(where we all became coxcombs more 
or less) about the andante of the 
Aurelian horse, and affected to be 
afraid of being rode over whenever 
we mounted the Capitolian staircase ; 
and we have set our friends by the 
ears, and tested their jockeyship to 
determine, off hand, how the imperial 
charger moves his legs—whether in 
parallel planes or diagonally. Winckel- 
man says it is a peculiarity of these 
consular steeds at Naples, that their 
motion is “ tutto da un lato; the pace 
is the amble, the easiest for aldermen, 
or any man astride, and one which 
they teach to this hour, not only to 
the horses, but, for the great satisfac- 
tion of the traveller, to the donkeys of 
the two Sicilies. In Sicily Proper we 
were particularly charmed with the 
manner in which these animals advan- 
ced, and do here recommend the ma- 
nége as worthy of all imitation by the 
proprietors of the long-eared race at 
Brighton and Margate. Children yet 
unborn shall bless us, if we procure so 
desirable a result! The horse of No- 
nius Balbus is all alive! his ears are 
acting independent parts, according as 
noise distracts them. One of the ears, 
by its twitch, has disturbed the well- 
combed mane; and observe the mane! 
Tattersal never turned out a finer. 
Hog-maned are the Greek horses of 
the Parthenon ; hog-maned are those 
of St Mare; and the horse of M. 
Aurelius is also cropt—a barbarism 
that one cannot endure, with the an- 
tique for an apology. The gem en- 
graver relinquished a great advantage 
in consenting to follow the sculptor 
in this mane-clipping. All the cameos 
we have seen have cristated manes; 
in one of the Metopes only is the 
flowing mane, we believe, to be seen. 
Nonius Balbus stood till 1799 in the 
court of the palace at Portici: it was 
time to house him! The cavalier had 
his head shattered by a cannon-ball, 
at that time as plenty as blackberries. 

In one of the rooms, you cannot 
turn without obtaining, as in a model 
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academy, a back, front, or side view 
of the Goddess of Nudity; but amidst 
these, the Venus Kallipyge is decid- 
edly the favourite of amateurs, and 
deserves to be so. Taste has exercis- 
ed itself in the fuller appreciation of 
the merits of this undoubtedly fine 
model, by an appeal to touch. Every 
connoisseur has thought it his duty, 
by passing his hand over those more 
salient parts that have earned, and 
richly earned, the epithet, to appreciate 
them better; and consequently, the 
marble has acquired some stains, as 
well as a polish, not its own. A statue 
of the shameless wife of Septimius 
Severus, who figures here as a Venus 
on her own account, was modelled, like 
Canova’s Paulina, from herself; and 
throws the originality of Napoleon’s 
sister (whose naive reply to an English 
lady who observed she must have found 
it very cold,—‘* Ma chére, il y’avait 
donc du feu!” is well known) into the 
background. The chef-d’cuvre on 
this side of the gallery is, in our opi- 
nion, the Wounded Gladiator; he still 
stands, but if you look at him, you see 
it cannot be for long. He is wounded, 
and it seems mortally—that pinched 
appearance of the parted lips, that 
giddy stare, make up an ensemble of 
expression, which assures, without 
fear of mistake, that the governing 
power of the brain and nerves is about 
to be lost, and that fall he must. The 
Faun already alluded to, picking 
grapes from the hands of a young 
Bacchus, whom he is carrying across 
his neck, is one of the most pleasing 
pieces of merely natural sculpture we 
ever saw, and had it been perfect, we 
would elect this fine production into 
our national gallery, without shrink- 
ing at price. Of inimitable work- 
manship, also, is the fine fragment of 
the Psyche. The Farnese group of 
the Bull, one of the finest compo- 
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sitions in antiquity, used to stand 
abroad in the garden of the Villa 
Reale, and is very properly removed 
hither to save it from further inju- 
ries. Europe is not yet in posses- 
sion of a cast of this celebrated per- 
formance. To make one only one- 
third of the original size, which they 
are now doing for Louis Philippe, in- 
curs an expense of 20,000 crowns, if 
our information be correct. One does 
not see why the size should be reduc- 
ed, such reduction requiring the as- 
sistance of the first-rate artist, while 
the wax mould would demand only 
the figure-maker—the artisan of Luc- 
ca, the missionary (so we have called 
him,) of the fine arts. This celebrated 
group was found in the baths of Anto- 
ninus, and was intended to be looked 
down upon from some position above. 
The Laocoon came from the baths of 
Titus—the Apollo was fished out of 
the sea at Antium. The sleeping 
Faun slept in the ditch of St Angelo; 
the Venus—we forget that part of her 
biography. There is a room full of 
parti-coloured marble, wrought into 
statuary columns, only pleasing (as 
they serve no architectural purpose) 
from the rare beauty of the stone. 
They have some busts here of mixed 
materials. Manlia Lotilla’s fair marble 
face is contrasted with a robe of ori- 
ental alabaster, and looks well in spite 
of it. A full-length figure, we forget 
of whom, is clothed in a dressing- 
gown of marble chintz, which reminds 
you of the tailors’ shops in the Palais 
Royal. In one composition a bronze 
face, feet, and hands, start out of ala- 
baster garments, and are bizarre 
enough. The Diana of the Ephesians, 
with her triple row of breasts, like the 
guns of a three-decker, is a queer 
heathenish device, of which the alle- 
gory is doubtful, and the effect false. 


IV. Eayprsaca. 


Egyptian galleries in Museums may 
have their own, but it is always an in- 
ferior interest, presenting you with 
the Sistrum, the cat-faced Isis, the 
stiff, long-footed idol, the hierogly- 
phic beetle, and rolls upon rolls of 
blackened papyrus. We yawned as 
we looked up at the Ibis, and were 
about to go elsewhere in search of 
metal more attractive, when the ci- 


cerone of this particular portion of the 
museum leads us to a large vase, 
whose exterior is a tissue of hierogly~ 
phics—raising the lid, he bids us ben 

over it and smell. The vessel was half 
filled with an opaque, resinous-look- 
ing mass of very fragrant and pecu- 
liar odour, of which there were seve- 
ral pounds. This substance of ancient 
perfumery, this concrete of a balsamu 
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of the remotest ages, is a recent dis- 
covery, having been found with two 
other empty vessels of the same dis- 
tinction, but a few months ago. In 
the middle of the room, we admired a 
fine figure in touchstone, about two- 
thirds of the natural size, represent- 
ing a young female sitting a /’Egyp- 
tienne, with her hands on her knees. 
Modern curiosity and gallantry has 
been trying the quality of its gold 
pencil-cases on the lady’s legs ever 
since she was disinterred, which is 
only six months back. In addition to 
these objects of curiosity, rather than 
of art, a great and an unpleasant sur- 
prise awaits us at the end of the gal- 
lery ; where, on passing between two 
rare columns of coloured Brescia, va- 
lued at 3000 scudi, and used as pedes- 
tals for black and white Ibises re- 
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spectively, we find ourselves among a 
whole family of real naked black mum- 
mies in their retirement! A man and 
a woman, (man and wife, the custode 
assures us,) with their mouths open, 
varnished with a dark bituminous 
matter, some of which, not used up, 
stands by in a pot beside them, are 
fitter objects for a Hunterian collec- 
tion, or an anatomy school. The long 
hair of the female head makes it look 
like Medusa’s. Of both, the hands 
are crossed over their bodies—the con- 
ventional attitude of the Egyptian 
dead. Hard by, and still erect, in a 
cypress coffin-case, stood a female, 
measuring seven feet high! Her face 
and bust are exposed; the rest of 
her body wrapped up in the dead- 
clothes. 


V. Coins. 


The room containing the ancient 
coins in the Museum, is never open. 
It is, therefore, like so many other 
cabinets, as useless to the public as 
though it did not exist. Twenty-five 
years have elapsed since this col- 
lection was deposited here, and it is 
not yet arranged. We afterwards ob- 
tained a private admission. The Ca- 
valier Arellino sat patiently, (we hope,) 
some twenty minutes, while we look- 
ed at three or four trays. But you 
always feel on such occasions as if 
you were intruding. Your hoarders 
of, or dealers in old coins, are the 
most uncommunicative set of mortals 
breathing—yellow as the old metal of 
which they are the owners—short and 
unsatisfactory as their legends, they 
obtain enormous per centage by the 
disposal of what is rare, out of what 
they buy in the lump. Your reign- 
ing, or lately deceased sovereigns they 
contemn, and are not ashamed to say 
that twenty Napoleons are not equal 
to one Nero; nor fifty Victorias to a 
Faustina or a Julia Pia. 


Papyrus.—The Papyrus rooms, fur- 


nished wholly by Herculaneam, ought 
to be, rather than are, interesting. 
There are three long apartments hung 
round with what looks like bits of 
ragged tinder in frames. The cabi- 
nets are full of rolls of it, looking like 
charred wood. The largest unrolled 
piece was about sixteen feet, and con- 
tained a short work by Philodemus, 
bits of whose ethical treatises adorned 
the walls. The process by which they 
unroll these, picking their way by fine 
pointed instruments, and insinuating 
leaves of gold-beater’s skin behind the 
layers, to connect them, requires great 
patience. The results, it is well 
known, have been surprisingly small, 
considering the chances. We could 
read the letters of the author's name 
at one end of a roll, which all rolled 
one way. In some, the roll began at 
each end and met in the middle. We 
saw the frames on which the neces- 
sary extension is effected, and from 
which they copied, and we rubbed 
our fingers on the precious charcoal, 
and having done all that strangers do, 
went to the Glass-works. 


VI, Guass. 


The collection here, considering the 
material, is vast. The window-pane 
of Diomed’s house is about as big as a 
boy’s slate, and really could have trans- 
mitted very little more light than the 


bull’s-eye in the roof of a cabin. A 
large portion of the ancient glass was 
made by distending the soft material, 
by blowing ; but a good deal also was 
cast in moulds, There are some square 
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bottles, exactly like the greybeards in 
which they sell Hollands. The round, 
or rounded figure, is, however, the ge- 
neral one, and few of the forms are 
elegant. One piece of glass is very 
remarkable ; it came from Pompeii; 
it is a polygon, quite transparent, like 
rock-erystal, and resembles one of 
Hauy’s models of crystallization. All 
the glass, almost of whatever form, is 
opalized by decomposition of both 
surfaces, and if you were to clear out 
the contents, you would have so much 
shale or tale; the theory of this de- 
composition of glass we really do not 
know. Of coarse earthenware there 
is a great deal, and of all shapes and 
sizes, from an ‘* amphora to an ur- 
ceus.” Some are mere pickle jars, 
some are marmites for soup-making. 
There is a good deal of a heavy “ iron- 
stone” ware, like oursin Staffordshire. 
One pot of coarse material has been 


VII. 


Of these we have littletosay. The 
finest in the world are here—though 
the Gregorian Museum is becoming 
very rich. Those with the white 
What 


ground are by far the rarest. 
ought we to infer from the infinite 
variety of size, shape, and ornament 
of these coveted productions? Why, 
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repaired, for the sake of its size, and 
clamped, just as our china-menders 
put in their rivets of copper-wire, with 
holes drilled in each side of the frac- 
ture to secure the ends of the wire. 
Nothing new under the sun meets us 
anywhere. Our Portland vase is no 
longer unique--a title it long enjoyed: 
they lately discovered in a tomb at 
Pompeii—and here it stands on a 
magnificent silver foot, worthy of Cel- 
lini!—a vase half as tall again as ours, 
and wrought exactly in the same style 
—in short, a cameo of opaque white 
enamel, on a black ground. It bears 
three small compartments, full of 
Cupids ; the rest is a rich labyrinth of 
vine twigs and leaves, a reticulated 
basket- work of the most finished art. 
There is, by its side, a small dish or 
patera of purple glass, similarly treat- 
ed in white relief; but it has been 
injured—cruelly injured. 


VASEs. 


surely, that they were the ornamental 
china—the Sevres and Dresden of an- 
tiquity ! Of the Vasa Myrrhina nothing 
is known, unless the Portland vases 
are of that kind. We believe such 
vases to have been an ornament of the 
Roman drawing-room, and not made 
for use, generally speaking. 
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AN ADVENTURE DURING THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 


TweENTY years ago I was ep te 
at a German University. The Gree 
insurrection excited a good deal of at- 
tention at the time, and many of the 
professors, as well as the students, were 
enthusiastic in the cause of the re- 
generation of Greece, for so the 
struggle between the Greeks and Turks 
was then always called. I conversed 
much with the Germans who returned 
from Greece ; they had invariably lost 
every spark of enthusiasm, and uttered 
dire lamentations over the ingratitude 
of the Greek race ; this ingratitude they 
owned was more deeply insulting in a 
country which afforded such execrable 
commons antl bad lodgings as_ the 
classic Hellas. Their conversation 
ended by producing in me a conviction 
that their accounts were coloured with 
a sombre hue, in consequence of their 
absurd expectations of becoming heroes 
in six months, or rich menin six weeks, 
having been disappointed. A Ger- 
man who goes abroad to make his for- 
tune is always far more impatient and 
insatiable than any other adventurer. 
I have all my life sought after truth 
in the fantastic mirror of history, 
The fancy struck me, that the Greek 
revolution would afford any one, who 
could venture to live in the tumult, 
an interesting view both of history as 
it really is, and of history as it is re- 
presented in the reflection of the his- 
torian’s mind. Awake to the folly of 
the German heroes who returned with 
empty stomachs, but blind to my own, 
I resolved to terminate my university 
studies in *‘ the tented field.” 

In order to arrive on the scene of 
action only half a griffin, I determined 
to acquire some little knowledge of the 
language and habits of the people I 
was about to visit. There was one 
Greek studying at the university; he 
was older than I was, and went little 
into society, for he was silent, and his 
manners were repulsive. I became 
acquainted with him, communicated 
my project of visiting Greece, and en- 
gaged him to give me lessons. Ina few 
months I thought myself qualified to 
venture into the land of heroes. On 
the morning before my departure from 
the university, this Greek, whom I 
shall call Alecco, informed me that cir- 
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cumstances required him to visit Leg- 
horn without loss of time, and that I 
should meet him at Rome. 

Next day saw me on the road, ac- 
companied by several friends, (some 
of them were choice spirits, whose 
names are now not unknown to fame. ) 
I could say much of my visit to Mu- 
nich; not then a city so renowned 
as it is to-day. King Ludwig had 
not covered it with gilding and glory 
—nor had Lord Palmerston enriched 
its liberals with the peculation afforded 
by loans to Greece. Palmerston him- 
self was still a Tory, and his beloved 
Armansperg was the half-starved led 
captain of the Prince-royal, not the 
envied illustration of Whig benevo- 
lence; or, as Maurer calls him, Palmer- 
ston’s nabob. At Venice I met two 
Greek princes, (Caradja and Canta- 
cuzene were their nantes,) quarrelling 
bitterly concerning their respective 
pretensions to the sovereignty of the 
state which was to arise out of the 
Greek revolution. Ileft them as they 
had almost resolved to sign a partition 
treaty: somebody advised them to settle 
their quarrel in Greece by aiding the 
people, but both the princes agreed 
that Prince Soutzos would then over- 
reach them both, for nobody can suc- 
ceed, quoth the princes, who comes on 
the field too early in a revolution. I 
have since heard that these princes, 
Caradja, Soutzos, and Cantacuzene, 
all came too late, and did too little, to 
become great men in the land. 

At Rome I met Alecco. His ap- 
pearance was changed for the better; 
and he proposed accompanying me to 
Greece. We took the road by Naples, 
Bari, and Otranto, where we embarked 
for Corfu. The short sea voyage con- 
verted Alecco from a gentlemanly 
Italian into a shabby looking Frank 
Greek. The terror of King Tom was 
great, and Alecco disappeared. Be- 
fore my departure, he returned to tell 
me that the Greek for whom he had a 
letter of credit was utterly ruined by 
the revolution; but he had not ab- 
sconded, like a Corfiote count who had 
been made treasurer of a charitable in- 
stitution, with its chest full of dollars. 
Alecco proposed to continue the voy- 
age asmyservant. The story appear- 
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ed very probable—for I then knew no- 
thing of Corfiote counts or Corfiote 
patriotism—and we proceeded to- 
gether. Many of my readers have 
travelled in barbarous lands; some 
have sefved in the ranks of a revolu- 
tionary army; both know, that in such 
circumstances there is little which dis- 
tinguishes the manner of living of the 
master fromthe servant. Alecco lived 
as I did, and was just as much my 
companion as he had been before his 
misfortune. We never appeared to 
have any very decided relish for one 
* another’s wit, but we never had a dif- 
ference of opinion or a dispute—per- 
haps as we had no sympathy, we never 
agreed in any thing, and consequently 
were what people call ‘the best 
friends possible.” 
We arrived at Argos some time be- 
fore Nauplia fell into the hands of the 
Greeks. A young Englishman, nam- 
ed Abney, attended by his physician, 
had arrived a few days before me, and 
armed a body of fifty men, I found 
him encamped in one of the most dan- 
gerous positions of the blockading 
army ; he had placed himself under the 
orders of Niketas, and occupied the 
road between Aghionoros and Chili- 
modhi. The Turks, from Corinth, con- 
stantly made attempts to force this 
pass, in order to convey provisions to 
Nauplia; and the Turks of the gar- 
rison of Nauplia, pressed by famine, 
repeatedly broke through the Greek 
lines, and escaped to Corinth. It was 
suspected that these attempts were 
rendered successful by bribery—many 
Greeks were said to be willing to re- 
ceive the money of their enemies and 
abandon their posts—but suspicion 
never pointed out the agents of this 
treason. Niketas, Andreas, Londo, 
and several of the Greek chiefs, fre- 
quently urged Abney not to remain in 
the position he had occupied; and 
when he persisted in retaining it, they 
sent him a few chosen soldiers to 
strengthen his little band. 
I remained in the camp, but hardly 
as a soldier, rather as 
** One who saw, 

Observed, nor shunned the busy scenes of 
life, 

But mingled not; and ’mid the din, the 
stir, 

Lived as a separate spirit.” 

Alecco remained with me, but I em- 

ployed a soldier named Demetri as my 
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personal attendant; no gayer, braver, 
or more active man, ever breathed. 
Demetri and I grew attached, and he 
was always by my side ; even at night 
he rolled himself up in his capote and 
slept at my feet. Alecco and Demetri 
disliked one another, which was per- 
fectly natural, but neither ever made 
a complaint to me of the other. 

It happened that I went to pay a 
visit to Abney one morning, as his 
physician returned from Zante with a 
considerable sum of money. It was a 
beautiful day in a Grecian autumn ; 
we walked, and talked, and rede, and 
shot, until fatigue compelled us to re- 
main quiet ; and then we enjoyed our 
supper of barley cakes and salt Moreote 
cheese, with as much gaiety as if we 
had feasted on every delicacy. Rarely 
is it the lot of any one to spend such 
a day, and fate never permits a repeti- 
tion. I hoped that it was possible, 
for I felt a strange interest in the gal- 
lant young man, of whom, however, 
I knew little more than the name. 
Before lying down to sleep in our 
capotes we took a few turns in the 
moonlight, and the autumnal air had a 
feeling of northern coolness, that made 
our minds naturally recur to England. 
After a long silence, Abney abruptly 
addressed me—** You propose going 
to Smyrna as soon as we get posses- 
sion of Nauplia. I have a favour to 
ask, I have a portrait of singular 
value with me, which I wish to send 
to England, for I fear it may get into 
danger by remaining with me ; allow 
me to give it to you, with the address 
of my bankers in London, to whom 
you must send it in a packet, sealed 
and delivered to Messrs Lee and Sons 
of Smyrna.” I promised to execute 
the commission, and received the por- 
trait. Abney promised to recount a 
very singular and interesting history, 
relating to the connection of the por- 
trait with himself. The miniature 
was that of a most lovely girl, richly 
set in diamonds of great value; but the 
story could not have related to any 
thing Abney could have personally 
known; for nearly a century must 
have elapsed since the portrait had 
been taken. 

We soon retired to rest, and in a 
few minutes were sound asleep. It 
must have been about two hours after 
midnight, when we were roused by a 
sudden storm. The lightning and 
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hail were terrific, and we were hardly 
on our feet before a cry was raised 
that the Turks were in the camp. A 
severe skirmish took place in the dark ; 
but it lasted only for a few minutes. 
The enemy retreated, carrying off 
their own dead, and taking our horses 
and baggage, with all Abney’s money, 
which had arrived from Zante. As- 
sistance had arrived quickly ; Niketas 
himself among the first, and my faith- 
ful Demetri, who had come to see 
why I had not returned to my usual 
quarters, though they were several 
miles distant. When the fires were 
lighted, it appeared that both Abney 
‘and myself were severely wounded, 
and we were laid on a rude bed of car- 
pets together. His wound prevented 
him from speaking, but he put his 
hand to my breast to ascertain if the 
portrait was safe, pressed my hand, and 
almost instantly expired. His grave 
is in a little chapel at Aghionoros. 

My own wound compelled me to 
retire to the village of Aghios Georgios. 
I brooded much over the singular cir- 
cumstances of Abney’s death, and re- 
solved, as soon as my health would 
permit me to travel, to carry the por- 
trait over to Smyrna to fulfil my com- 
mission, even should I return immedi- 
ately after to Greece. Demetri al- 
ways affirmed that the assailants by 
whom I had been wounded were rob- 
bers, not Turks, and many circumstan- 
ces led me to adopt the same opinion. 
The mystery kept my mind fixed on 
the events of that sad night. Abney’s 
physician was soon after attacked by 
fever, and escaped with some difficulty 
to Zante. 

During my illness, Alecco displayed 
great attention to my wants; he 
brought me the best foreign doctors 
who visited the camp, and kept me 
well-informed on the politics and in- 
trigues of the day. He had gradually 
become a person of some political im- 
portance ; but, though he was certainly 
no coward, he kept aloof from military 
action. I had not seen him for several 
days, when he came to me in a great 
hurry the morning after the Greeks 
entered Nauplia. The Greek govern- 
ment, at his intercession, had des- 
tined me a house in Nauplia, and he 
urged me to take possession immedi- 
ately, or it would be impossible to keep 
the soldiery from occupying it. My 
horses had been stolen when I was 
wounded, and I was very indifferent 
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about the token of national gratitude 
offered to me. Alecco, however, had 
horses ready, and | set off. In the 
evening I found myself established in 
a very dilapidated and dirty, but not 
inelegant Turkish house. The gates 
of the fortress were closed before De- 
metri could enter with my baggage ; 
Alecco had disappeared to pass the 
night with a conclave of pcliticians, 
and I was alone in my palace with a 
couple of muleteers. I paced the 
musifir oda, with its gilded but tar- 
nished roof, and looked out of my 
windows on the port, with something 
of the feelings with which Andrea 
Doria must have walked the streets of 
Genoa before 


* The ocean waves his wealth reflected ;” 


and I smiled as I mumbled, not with- 
out vanity, 


“ It is a nation’s gift to her deliverer.” 


It was late ere I went to sleep, but, 
as usual, before I closed my eyes, I 
ascertained that Abney’s miniature 
was safe, Demetri awoke me in the 
morning entering with the baggage, 
and I perceived that the portrait had 
been stolen during the night; the two 
ribbands which bound it round my 
neck and across my breast had both 
been cut. I communicated my loss to 
Demetri; we sent to the police; ex- 
amined the muleteers; I summoned 
Alecco, and he had every telali and 
jeweller examined. Large rewards 
were promised if the miniature should 
be found, and it became the subject of 
general conversation. The search was 
carried on with unrelaxed activity, 
and Demetri, seeing that it was the sole 
object of my thoughts, devoted all his 
energies to the enquiry. His sagacity, 
cunning, and activity, astonished me 3 
and he more than once undertook 
little excursions to find out some of the 
soldiers who had served with Abney. 
We discovered more than one robber, 
but not the one we sought, 

Alecco, in the meantime, had grown 
a person of consequence, though he 
continued to wear a black German 
student-looking coat, covered with 
brown braid and an infinity of brown. 
er buttons. He sometimes invited me 
to his quarters to meet the most dis- 
tinguished men of the revolution, and 
though I had conceived a great dls- 
like to my old companion, I often ac- 
cepted his invitation. I attributed my 
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own dislike to the aristocratic insolence, 
which feels a repugnance at dining 
with a man of education who has been 
a servant. 

It happened one day that while De- 
metri was absent at Hydra in pursuit 
of a man whom Alecco pretended had 
heard something about the portrait, 
Alecco invited me to sup at his house. 
I intended taking a bath before sup- 
per, and Alecco urged me to try a 
small and elegant bath in a splendid 
Turkish house, in preference to the 
large one I had been in the habit of 
frequenting. When I visited the bath, 
I found only one person, whom I re- 
cognized as a Polish Philhellene lately 
arrived at Nauplia. The ceremonies 
of the Turkish bath are generally 
known, The bath-keeper found an 
opportunity of seizing me by the throat 
—the feeling of strangulation was in- 
stantaneous, but I saw a woman enter 
with a dagger in her hand and a large 
towel. After an interval, I found 
myself stretched on a cold marble 
floor, and felt the blood trickle from 
my side; as I opened my eyes, they 
feilon the dagger I had seen in the 
woman’s hand lying on the floor, and 
I heard two persons moving beside me. 
In an instant I sprang up—seized the 
dagger, and darted forward through an 
open door. I found my way to the 
street door, which was locked, but I 
saw the key hanging beside it ; as 1 was 
reaching it down, the man and woman 
both arrived armed with Turkish 
sabres— weapons utterly useless in such 
untutored hands, so that I easily de- 
fended myself with my dagger until I 
had opened the door and gained the 
street. 

The first person 1 met, as I rushed 
naked and bleeding into the puplic 
street, was George Mauromichalis, 
who, after filling the office of president 
of Greece, was executed, at the age of 
twenty-six, for the assassination of 
Count Capodistrias, his successor. I 
seized him by the arm, told him my 
name, (for I perceived that a naked man 
was not easily recognized by his ac- 
quaintances) and begged him to secure 
the bath-keeper, who had attempted to 
murder me. He had always a kind 
and gallant heart. On this occasion 
he immediately shouted to the soldiers 
in sight to follow, and rushed into the 
bath. As I turned to follow him, I 
saw the face of Alecco in the gather- 
ing crowd; the expression it wore 
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struck me even at that moment as very 
singular. 

The bath was long searched in vain 
for the culprits. I pointed out the 
spot where the attempt to strangle 
me was made, and traces of blood 
were visible on the lately washed floor. 
When the search became tiresome, 
many of the spectators expressed 
doubts of my veracity ; some thought 
I had wounded myself to raise a sub- 
scription to get away from Greece ; 
others seemed to fancy I might have kill- 
ed the bath-keeper. I stood naked 
and almost fainting—even my clothes 
could not be found, and many seemed 
to doubt whether I had possessed any 
worth finding when I entered the bath. 
George Mauromichalis took my part 
warmly, and the Maniotes silenced the 
crowd by asserting I was a great man, 
for I was the friend of their chieftain. 
A concealed door was at last dis- 
covered and broken open, but, though 
a few droops cf blood were visible on 
the floor, no trace of any human being 
could be found, until a Maniote soldier 
pointed out to his chief a stone in the 
floor which seemed to have been late- 
ly moved. The marble was soon 
raised—a large vault was seen below 
—and crouched in a corner we beheld 
the bath-keeper and his wife. The 
cavern contained a heap of putrid 
bodies covered with quicklime, and the 
scarce lifeless body of the Polish Phil- 
hellene I had seen on entering the bath, 
My clothes were found tied up in a 
bundle; and I own, that even amidst 
the horrors that then surrounded me, 
I felt some satisfaction in putting on 
the richly embroidered dress, which 
caused my instant recognition by many 
of the crowd, who exclaimed, “ It is 
the Englishman! Why did he come 
here without Demetri or his tchi- 
boukge ?”” The culprits were dragged 
away by the police. 

The wound I had received was so 
trifling, that it is strange it should 
have been inflicted, since to it I owed 
my life. I returned home, but the 
party met at Alecco’s. He had been 

imself compelled to set off for Athens 
on some public business, and left a 
message for his guests not to mind 
his departure. In the days of war, 
such events are too common to be re- 
marked; and, when George Mauro- 
michalis mentioned this to me next 
day, I could wot help saying, that I 
had seen Alecco’s face, with the ex- 
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pression of a hungry wolf, gazing on 
me as I rushed out of the bath, and 
that he had not thought fit to come in 
to help a friend in such a scrape. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
loathsome discoveries which were re- 
vealed at the examination of the bath- 
keeper and his wife. Many singular 
robberies were discovered ; the bodies 
of many young Greeks and Philhel- 
lenes, who had arrived from Europe 
to assist in the war, flushed with en- 
thusiasm, were identified amidst the 
remains in the cavern. They were 
generally persons having valuable 
property about them, and who were 
murdered very shortly after their arri- 
val. The body of a young English- 
man, who was supposed to have join- 
ed the camp before Corinth, was also 
recognized. While the police was 
following up this examination, and 
endeavouring to trace out the stolen 
property, in the expectation that it 
might aid me in recovering the lost 
miniature, Demetri returned from Hy- 
dra. He had secured the person Aiec- 
co had sent him to meet; and, by 
his inimitable sagacity, had discovered 
that there was an understanding of 
some kind between Alecco and this 
man. He at last extracted the secret, 
that Aleceo had planned the attack on 
Abney’s post, and that Alecco entered 
my house, and robbed me of the por- 
trait. 

I now felt certain that there was an 
understanding between Alecco and 
the bath-keeper, and I burned with 
the desire to bring him to justice, as 
well as with the wish to recover the 
portrait. Accidental circumstances 
had evidently induced the villain to 
fancy that he was watched, both by 
Demetri and myself. George Mauro- 
michalis was now summoned to my 
councils, for his power and political 
influence might prove necessary to aid 
mein my plans. After a careful and 
secret cross-examination of the bath- 
keeper in the presence of the chief of 
the police and a distinguished Greek 
statesman still living, he confessed 
that Alecco was his accomplice—that 
Alecco had planned the whole busi- 
ness—and that, the day after my as- 
sassination, they were to have sailed 
to Smyrna together. Next day, 
George Mauromichalis was compelled 
to visit Argos on political business, 
A slight indisposition, and the pain of 
my wound, kept me in the house. On 
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that very day, the police, urged by 
some powerful personage, whose name 
is even now only an object of suspi- 
cion to me, hurried over the trial of 
the criminals. The bath-keeper was 
condemned to be hanged next morn- 
ing, and the woman to be strangled in 
prison at the same hour. I heard 
nothing of all this until Demetri came 
in breathless from the coffee-house—to 
which he regularly repaired at day- 
break—with the news. I hurried to 
the gate of the town, and reached the 
glacis between the putrid marsh and 
the magnificent fortress of Palamedi, 
just in time to witness the bath-keeper 
hung up on a low gibbet, composed of 
a triangle formed by three short 
beams. I hastened to address the 
chief of the police; he told me he had 
received his orders suddenly, and that 
the woman had just been strangled in 
prison. Aleeco, it was evident, had 
found powerful friends, and not a mo- 
ment was to be lost, if I was ever to 
recover the portrait. To think of 
bringing him to justice was clearly 
ridiculous; he was a far more pewer- 
ful personage than myself. 

I walked slowly along the road to- 
wards Tyrinth, and sent Demetri 
back to Nauplia, to bring out our 
horses for a ride to Argos, where I 
spoke of pas-ing the night with George 
Mauromichalis. When he arrived, I 
struck to the right, and gained the 
road to Ligourio, beyond Aria. Em- 
barking at Piadha, I reached the Pire- 
us before midnight. I requested the 
custom-officer to send off instantly one 
of his men to inform Alecco thata mes- 
senger had arrived from Nauplia, who 
desired to see him at the earliest dawn, 
and tospeak with him alone inthe house 
of the custom-house officer. My plan 
removed all suspicion; Alecco seemed 
to expect a messenger, and the spot 
did not raise a doubt, so he sent word 
that he would meet me. I removed 
the custom-house officer, and every 
other person, except Demetri, assert- 
ing that our meeting must be private. 
When Alecco entered the room, he 
found there was no retreat, for Deme- 
tri and I were both in the Albanian 
dress, with our hands resting on our 
yataghans. I told him, that I had ob- 
tained proof of his possessing the por- 
trait—of his having been the accom- 
plice of the bath-keeper—and of his 
possessing friends so unprincipled and 
powerful, that my only chance of ob- 
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taining justice, was by taking the law 
into my own hands; adding coolly, 
that there might be danger in sparing 
him, but with my position, and sup- 
ported by the friends I had secured, 
there was not the slightest in stabbing 
him on the spot. He attempted to 
speak, but I drew my handgiar, which 
was the signal for Demetri to un- 
sheathe his yataghan, and lay his 
powerful hand on Alecco’s shoulder, 
The villain was no coward ; he look- 
ed calmly first at one, then at the 
other, as if calculating the chances 
of an attempt to escape; he saw it 
was hopeless, and, without uttering a 
word, he took the portrait from his 
breast. His caution awakened mine; 
before receiving it, I returned my 
handgiar, and cocked one of my 
pistols; then I examined the diamonds 
to see if he had purloined any. When 
I had secured the long-sought trea- 
sure, we called the custom-honse 
officer, and sat down to drink coffee 
and smoke together. I kept Alecco 
in my presence until Demetri had se- 
cured a boat, nor would [ allow him 
to take leave before our sails were 
spread with a fair wind for Hydra. 
My intention was to have proceed- 
ed, without ‘loss of time, to Smyrna. 
Circumstances detained me for many 
days at Hydra; and one night as I 
returned to the monastery where I 
lived, from the house of Jacomaki 
Tombazi, an attack was made on me 
by two soldiers. They suddenly left 
me, but my friend Dr Dumont (now 
a distinguished medical officer in the 
service of King Otho) was that very 
evening assaulted by assassins, and 
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received four wounds, but was spared 
when the villains saw his face.- It 
was conjectured that I was the person 
sought after, and that a change in my 
dress had deceived the assassins. De- 
metri was furious; he declared that 
Alecco must have bribed the assassins ; 
and he left me, in spite of all my en- 
treaties, to punish the attempt which 
had been made to murder his master. 
From Smyrna I sent the portrait to 
England. Years after, I became ac- 
quainted with its romantic history. 

In the spring of 1823 I returned 
to Greece. Demetri soon joined me. 
He owned that it had been his inten- 
tion, when he left me, to slay Alecco 
the moment he saw him. On his pas- 
sage to Athens, he found himself in 
the boat with Dumont’s assassins, 
Every body was delighted with De- 
metri; even these banditti were charm- 
ed by his careless wit. They became 
his tools, confessed that they had been 
employed by Alecco to murder an 
Englishman, and owned that they 
were not ignorant of Alecco’s com- 
munications with the Turks. Demetri 
then conceived the idea of a rich re- 
venge; the delight of having Alecco 
executed seemed greater than that of 
executing him. Demetri watched him, 
surprised his correspondence with 
Omer Vrioni, revealed his treason to 
Odysseus, who condemned him to 
death in a very summary manner; 
and my former college companion, 
Alecco, was hung over the empty 
tomb of Themistocles. A. satire, I 
suppose, both on the classic and ro- 
mantic schools, for Odysseus detested 
equally Maurocordatos and Colettis, 






























IttustraTeED books please, and have 
pleased, from infancy to age, many a 
generation. There was, indeed, a 
cold period of our literature, when it 
set itself up to be independent, but it 
did nothing to be remembered; the 
book-stalls now reject the insipid pub- 
lications ; it is difficult to say what 
becomes of them, for trunk-makers 
will have nothing to do with them; the 
veriest linings are now embellish- 
ments. Do they go to the colunies, or 
some Ilerda in New Zealand? Even 
there the old cannibals embeilish them- 
selves, and love ornament. Not a 
book now-a-days can dare to show its 
face simply ‘pumice mundus.” That 
would be bringing “ its nose to the 
grindstone” to little purpose. It must 
come out * splendid.” It must be 
strictly “pictorial.” And if it be 
poetry, and poor and beggarly enough, 
let it come out emblazoned ; for em- 
blazonry, like a coat-of-arms, is a 
proud covering to poverty. The pub- 
lic, like Mr Puff’s players, can never 
have too much of a good thing; so, in 
this ornamental editorial art, there is 
rather a surfeit. Then ensues a tem- 
porary nausea. As to the Annuals, it 
has become more than temporary; but 
we must doubt in that case there 
being too much of a “ good thing ;” 
and, as to the “ Book of Beauty,” it 
is *¢ splendidé mendaz.” 

In childhood, we learned more from 
pictures than the letter-press. Indeed, 
the pictures caused altogether the read- 
ing. Even in boyhood we could not 
get on without “ cuts ;” and one way 
or the other had enough of them, and 
so gained proficiency. There was in 
those days a happy fashion for chil- 
dren, of having the fireplaces embel- 
lished with tiles, representing land- 
scapes and figures from Zsop’s fables. 
They were just well enough done, and 
with sufficient defiance of true per- 
spective, to give scope to the imagina- 
tion ; and when the cheerful fire shone 
upon the polished surfaces, we became 
wise from reflection, delighted with 
our little selves and all creation. It 
was asad day for the rising genera- 
tion when this fashion expired. Our 
fireplaces then put on the mourning 
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of black lead, and have worn it ever 
since. Childrens’ books, too, then had 
their own most appropriate ornaments. 
The variegated gilt bindings will be 
long remembered—a rich foretaste of 
the treasures within ; but the rational 
age, as it was called, put all that aside, 
and even gingerbread ceased to be gilt. 
Away went, too, the delightful stories, 
exciting all wonder, from the Giant- 
killer to the ** Seven Champions,” and 
the ever-amusing A/sop’s fables. Some 
wise Utilitarian teachers found out 
that it was impossible for beasts to 
speak—what a discovery !—and that 
it was teaching children untruths to 
say ‘ the Fox said,”—-so away went 
sop’s fables, pictures and all. The 
new tree of knowledge had neither 
fruit nor leaves. There was nothing 
left worth climbing for. Then came 
the days of ‘* Goodyism,” that left 
childhood a blank—whipped when 
naughty, and more miserable when 
too good. The only embellishments 
to these books, then, were a frontis- 
piece of a most sour-visaged author, 
and a funeral urn as tail-piece to the 
hymns. When naturally ready for 
all joyousness, you were asked if you 
were prepared for death. It is not to 
be a matter of wonder if the next ge- 
neration broke out into extraordinary 
wickedness ; Nature, and its active 
imagination, could not be pent up with 
impunity. Imprint upon the memory 
by picture: the “‘subjecta oculis fideli- 
bus” are not easily forgotten. If a 
boy were made to draw every day’s 
lesson, he would be sure to be wise in 
time. We remember one who was 
wise as a boy, (and is wise as a man,) 
a fellow-schoolboy when we were both 
urchins, who made little pen-and-ink 
drawings of every fable in Phedrus, 
as he learned it, at the end of his book, 
about an inch in length. What was 
the consequence? He had literally 
every lesson at his fingers’-ends. What 
the further consequence ? He became 
so ripe a scholar, that he carried away 
all honours at the university, and is 
now the most distinguished head of a 
distinguished college. All this rose 
out of illustrating Phedrus. For our- 
selves, we well remember we looked 
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on, as he drew them, with wonder, 
then with envy, then with emulation ; 
and now, without meaning to boast 
above measure, simply say, we are 
Master of Arts. But our friend is far 
more—omnium artium Doctor doctis- 
simus. lf he had not illustrated Phz- 
drus, he might have worn an apron, 
(unepiscopal,) have sold grocery, and 
given a fig for learning. 

Nor can we forget a set of prints 
that came out in our boyhood illustra- 
ting Pilyrim’s Progress. They were 
very dark and mysterious. We made 
instant progress ourselves, dreamed of 
them, and became poetical from the 
shadow only of John Bunyan. We 
were a little staggered, we confess, in 
our early faith, by Bloom’s History of 
the Bible—a curiosity of a pictorial 
book of that day. Each print (and 
there are many) is a donation of some 
living saint, duly recorded. This 
shows what mischief may be done by 
bad illustrations. It was impossible 
to “honour our father and mother,” 
Adam and Eve; we felt convinced 
mankind had not degenerated from 
suchoriginals Luckily Raffaele’s Bible 
came early in our way, and we ceased 
being profanely jocose ; and here we 
must add, that we rejoice to learn that 
Raffaele’s Bible is coming out, ably, 
very ably done by a foreign engraver 
of great reputation and fidelity, and is 
to be distributed very cheaply by the 
Society of Christian Knowledge. This 
is as it should be. It will be a good 
Church catechism. Then we have, 
cheap enough, Burnett’s Cartoons, 
which may be on the walls of every 
school-room—for why should they be 
left bare? 

Animum pictura pascit inani. Yet 
why inant, when such living pictures 
are to teach? We do most heartily 
rejoice in the revival of illustration. 
It comes upon us, too, with all facili- 
ties, appliances, and means to boot. 
The power of renewing by electro- 
type will secure good impressions ad 
infinitum ; yet it is fortunate, perhaps, 
that art has had its difficulties to en- 
counter. We have gained something 
in simplicity of design and effect, by 
our early workers being without the 
temptation to attempt too much; so 
that we have first the bare and bold 
design broadly executed. We could 
not spare Albert Durer. He is still a 
master, aud teaches, and may yet bring 
many a truant in the labyrinths of art 
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back to first principles. Whoever can 
duly admire Bonasoni’s engravings 
from Raffaele’s designs, will not regret 
that the invention of etching came 
afterwards, nor regret that it did 
come; and what wonders have not 
the graver and the needle in co-opera- 
tion produced? There is not so cheap 
a luxury in all this world of luxuries 
as fine engravings. Admirable tran- 
scripts of works, worth thousands of 
pounds, to be had for shillings! Fine 
engraving is perhaps mostly adapted 
to pictures of the highest class ; and, 
like the pictures, should be of suffi- 
cient size, and may be framed and 
hung up as pictures. For illustration, 
we like more visibly to behold the 
artist’s hand, the very designer’s hand ; 
and, for this, etching is the best, and 
next to etching wood-engraving, where 
the drawing is made on the block by 
the painter himself. The advance of 
late years in wood-engraving is very 
surprising. Bewick of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne was the first among us who 
brought to it original genius. His 
** Quadrupeds and Birds” are so com- 
plete in their kind, that notwithstand- 
ing all improvement in wood-engra- 
ving as an art mechanical, nothing has 
been done in their way at all to be 
compared to them. 

His little tail-pieces so perfectly tell 
what he means, and what he means is 
so good, of such complete truth, that 
they perfectly satisfy. You forget the 
size entirely; the little picture .en- 
larges itself, till it ceases to be thought 
of as apictureat all. It isnature, and of 
its own size ; has, perfect, its own pro- 
priety, its moral poetry. Let us turn 
a moment to the delightful volume, a 
treasure in itself; and were there but 
one impression of it in the world; 
and no means of obtaining a transcript, 
we should be afraid to put a value 
upon it. Here is the young squire 
on his white pony, and the old fa- 
mily coachman on the old horse be- 
hind him, and the spotted dog. How 
well preserved is the fit action of each 
figure! The holiday-look and pace of 
the youth, and the staid carriage of 
the faithful domestic, and habitual 
harness movement of the family coach- 
horse, and the favourite dog that 
happily unites the two figures, and 
the daylight air of the piece, all make 
up a little history of the squire’s house, 
and is thoroughly English! Here the 
horse is aristocratic. Then comes the 
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*¢ common cart-horse”’—turn over the 
leaf, and see him worn down in ser- 
vice, his very tail a bare stump, no- 
thing to hide his sharp rump-bones, 
See him patient of the cudgel, going 
his foundered pace, carrying the mil- 
ler’s bags and the miller’s man upon 
them; and by the good look-out of 
the faithful dog before him, you know 
he is blind, and the carriage of his 
head shows it, and the dog knows it 
well; and the landscape—the home 
scene—how simple and true it is!]—~and 
what could be altered in this? He 
would be an impudent man that would 
touch a line. There is in Bewick, too, 
a kindness, a sympathy, with brute 
creation; and he is ever teaching man 
to be no brute. If not always refined, 
he is always strong and natural, and 
of the best tendencies. But we did 
not take up the pen for the purpose of 
writing a critique on Bewick. We 
are not aware that he illustrated other 
works than those of natural history. 
But before we open the volume which 
it is our purpose to criticize, we ought 
to notice one illustrator of books, be- 
eause we think he has done more than 
any other to raise the character of il- 
lustration ; and we think him far best 
in this line of art; and that his pic« 
tures are not to be compared to his 
early, and finished, beautifully finished, 
drawings which he executed for the 
Novelist’s Magazine. We mean Sto- 
thard. No one has, ever since his day, 
come up to him in this walk. There 
is character, feeling, and grace. His 
** Clarissa Harlowe” is a most touch- 
ing history, were there no letter-press 
of Richardson’s. What unmeaning 
trash was before Stothard, and what 
wretched affectation since! We can- 
not but think his genius best seen in 
these illustrations. The grace, beauty, 
and vigour, where required, in his 
little figures, are quite surprising. We 
should occupy too large a space were 
we to enter upon so wide a field as the 
many more modern illustrations offer. 
We would merely remark, that of 
some, the more, strictly speaking, pic- 
torial parts are the-worst; the more 
ornamental borderings and devices 
generally the best; and that even this 
decorative skill is often ill set off, and 
injured by the somewhat staring and 
ill-drawn pictorial display. Our busi- 
ness now is, however, with Z'homson’s 
Seasons, a new edition, * with Illus- 
trations by the Etching Club.” We 


have already noticed favourably the 
‘‘ handiwork” of the Etching Club, 
in their first essay, The Deserted Vil- 
lage. In that work they were really 
“‘ The Etching Club.” In the present 
instance the painter’s hand is still seen, 
though the execution of cutting on 
wood is by other artists. We are told 
that ‘the designs were drawn on wood 
by the artists themselves; and have 
been engraved with the utmost atten- 
tion to similitude, so that we behold 
in effect the very drewings,” If we 
had not been told suv much, it would 
not have been difficult to have dis- 
covered this truth in the book itself. 
And unquestionably a singularly beau- 
tiful book itis. The exterior is chastely 
elegant—the group of the four seasons, 
gilt upon the deep clear blue of the 
cover, is full of beauty and all pro- 
priety. If, as Collins has said, 


‘In yonder grave a druid lies,” 


it may be fairly said of this year’s 
offering, 


The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise 
To deck its poets’ silvan grave.” 


Yet is this no grave, nor is the poet 
the harsh “druid.”” Here he comes 
forth again to the world, fresh as his 
own Spring, and vigorous throughout 
as his Winter. We are not quite sure 
that we should now like Ze Seasons 
without their illustrations. Is it be- 
cause they have given their delight? 
And, though we can enjoy more than 
one spring and one summer, hope to 
enjoy many, it is always with a variety. 
We do not remember one quite like 
another; and that little variety nature 
ever offers, is found for the reader in 
these pictures that accompany the text 
—literally accompany, for they are to- 
gether, and we are inclined to think a 
slight change in the type of the letter- 
press, where immediately accompanied 
by the drawing, would have been an 
improvement. Every season should 
speak for itself by picture, as well as 
in the poetry. If we find any thing 
in the illustrations a little ‘out of 
season,” we turn to the poet, and ex- 
cuse the artist. For example, spring 
should be all of tender joy and hope- 
fulness ; yet here is a subject of posi- 
tive suffering from poverty, and the 
concluding one is of death. If it be 
a fault, we find it must be laid to the 
poet’s account. Spring is surely of 
life and of this world’s perfect fresh- 
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ness. It was not judicious in the poet 
to show us a perfectly happy pair to 
adorn his Spring, and not let them see 
his Summer. Though he tells us their 
“gentle spirits are freed,” we ask, 
freed from what? when all he has 
been describing of them has been 
their happiness ; and the spring-tide 
reader does not at all sympathize with 
them in their “flying” to other “scenes” 
of love and bliss. We are not prepared 
for it, when ¢hzs earth, in its spring, is 
the subject; at any rate, he should 
have carried on the idea of a world of 
perpetual spring, to which they are 
gone—love and bliss is too vague. 
Thomson's Spring thus becomes, like 
Falstaff’s honour, naught to “him who 
died o’ Wednesday.” It may be very 
venturous in us thus to criticize 
Thomson, and in his very Spring ; but 
we do it to justify Mr Cope, who, in 
that last scene, has preserved quite 
as much beautiful repose as the poet. 
We have, however, begun at the end, 
ominous of ending at the beginning. 
Yet not so. We will therefore turn 
back to the frontispiece, “ by John 
Bell.” It is in every sense of the 
word figurative. Separate are the Sea- 
sons, yet make a whole well. The 
figures are expressive and graceful, 
and of good relief. The decorative 
argument, of arabesque and flowers, 
surmounted by a rainbow, by Mr 
Rauch, is extremly elegant, and ex- 
quisite as a specimen of wood-engra- 
ving. Mr Bell has joined with Thom- 
son in invoking Spring, for he too 
says, or sings, as clear as any bell, 
“Come, gentle Spring,” and gentle 
Spring comes in light outline, with 
all her many loves. ‘These emble- 
matic figures just come and go lightly; 
they are not home- dwellers upon this 
earth, that must provide “ grist for the 
mill,’ and where butchers and bakers 
would take orders even of Pan and 
Apollo. Mr Stonehouse, therefore, 
is called upon to bring us to our 
senses, and gives a capital leaf, a 
ploughing party, about as natural as 
may be; then, by a side blow, sets a 
freighted ship upon the waters, and 
shows you the same in harbour at the 
bottom of the page, with all her mer- 
chandize, having taken full advantage 
of Thomson’s “trade wind,” and 
compliment to England, to be “ the 
exhaustless granary of a world.” A 
punster would have turned the vessel 
into a steam-engine, or at least a 
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steamer, for she (the vessel) is sailing 
right in upon the prophetic line, 


His force deep-darting to the dark re- 
treat, 

—— Sets the steaming power 

At large, to wander o’er the vernant 
earth,” 


But the further we are off from the 
steam-engine the better ; and so thinks 
the poet, and takes us to 


‘** Where the deer rustle through the twin- 
ing brake.” 


He has quitted the “town buried in 
smoke,” and so has Tayler, and he 
has painted to the life, and from the 
life, the “ deer,”—and capital they are, 
startled though they be; we rejoice 
in their freedom, drop the rifle, and 
eschew venison. We do not so much 
like Mr Tayler’s blazing straw, the 
next subject; but the insects must be 
killed. Mr Tayler has rather stretch- 
ed the neck of the white horse, we 
think, unnecessarily attending the 
operation with the chance of suffoca- 
tion. But the next illustration pro- 
mises a suffocation of quite a differ- 
ent kind. Far more than one kiss 
may be expected, when so very small 
a parasol keeps off the “ stealing 
shower,” from two such engaging 
lovers as Mr Horsley has sweetly re- 
presented 


“ Beneath the umbrageous multitude of 
leaves.” 


It must inevitably take place, and 
with a multitude of ‘leaves ;’’ but we 
fear, as the poet after intimates, with- 
out the proper /icense. Mr Horsley 
has done justice to their innocence 
and happiness, and that is no bad 
prelude or introduction to the next 
scene, by Mr Redgrave, ** The Golden 
Age.” And there they are, happy 
creatures, in idlesse all: the upper 
group, somewhat in Nature’s “tights,” 
well fitting and becoming. Yet we 
like them best below, a little less 
scrimpingly clad. Most elegant is the 
dancing figure; it is like one from 
Raffaele’s pencil. It is a sweet group, 
well expressing the verses, 


“ Nor yet injurious act, nor surly deed, 
Was known among these happy sons of 
heaven.” 


The “golden age,” alas! was not 
long for man. Aware of this equally 
with the peet, Mr Tayler dismisses 
these “sons of heaven” for those 
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sons of rivers, that, as Thomson 

says— 

* Fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed 
hook ” 


into the mouths of the innocent fish. 
Two capital river scenes he presents 
us with—one wild, the other more 
home: “the gentle twitch” is not 
forgotten. A gentler “ twitch” is, 
however, in petto, for here comes Mr 
Cope, regularly twitched by the 


‘© Busy-footed May ; 


and he is leading her down one step— 
quite enough, as she is busy-footed, 
and nothing loth to proceed; and 
Cupids and figurative maids are in- 
viting her onward. And there is the 
bee-hive beside her, to remind her of 
the “honey-moon.” And there it is 
below; he is crowning her with a 
garland, and a sweet figure is descend- 
ing at the side scene, and “ a’ to pu’ 
a posey for his ain sweet May.” But 
this is too rodomontade happiness for 
human creatures, who, in the next 
scene, are turned into “the bowery 
walk” of life by Mr Creswick. We 
think he did not quite like his task of 
taining down. Sweet it is, but not of 
his happiest pencil. He is more at 
home while “ pendent o’er the plain- 
tive stream.” This is a very sweet 
bit—a scene for the loves of birds. 
Here they may nestle, amid thick 
foliage and the music of the stream. 
Sorry, indeed, must the reader be, to 
see all this “‘ nestling ” twined to mis- 
fortune. It is not always comfortably 
off at the ** Hen and Chickens.” Mr 
Redgrave has, in subject 13, por- 
trayed the “ gentle pair,” their young 
craving food, and they wanting it. 
We knew it was Redgrave’s “gentle 
hand” at first sight. But we hold 
Thomson inexcusable for such an in- 
troduction of misery into his Spring ; 
so, for a little comfort, we turn to 
subject 14, and enjoy Mr Creswick’s 
** Rural Seat.” Tranquil and pleas- 
ing it is, and homely—possibly slight- 
ly too homely. The next is, how- 
ever, wild enough, ** The Steed,” by 
Mr Tayler. 


The trembling steed, 
With this hot impulse seized in every 
nerve,” 


* Tossing high his head,” 

is as well executed as imagined. He 
has just reached the brow of the hill, 
not a moment to remain; you see his 
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strong fore-legs trembling to be off. 
And what an eye the creature has, and 
what use he makes of it! The pair 
galloping off below into the wild coun- 
try, is a poetical explanation of the 
subject. This is very well for wild 
creatures, but man, thinks the poet, 
wants more tranquil happiness; so he 
just begs Mr Tayler to let his horse 
go, and to walk quietly, and show the 
way to Hagley Park; which he does. 
You are introduced to “ Littleton the 
friend,” and his *‘ Lucinda,” * with 
soul to his attuned ;” and so, by the 
by, is the waterfall, for it is com- 
plaisant enough not to burst its tri- 
fling embankment, and inundate Hag- 
ley Park and House, which is below 
it. Perhaps Mr Tayler thought that 
Thomson meant to represent this pe- 
— kindness of the river by the 
ine, 


“ Then Nature all wears to the lover's eye 
a look of love.” 


But, to carry on the idea of a river, 
it is an undoubted fact, that some 
people, not content with ‘ looks,” 
are ‘over head and ears” in love; 
therefore Mr Horsley is called upon 
to show us a specimen of a lover; 
and there he is, in fits of the passion, 
the worst of which are letter-writing 
and dreaming. Mr Horsley has been 
faithful ; let us leave his lover sick 
a- bed—for he must be incurab!e—and 
turn to subject eighteen, and learn 
from Webster and Redgrave 


* To teach the young idea how to shoot ;” 


and, though we write this on the Ist 
of September, we do not mean * to 
make game” of either artist. Here 
are two sweet groups—out-of-doors 
and in-doors; it is difficult to say 
which please most. Pleasure is, it 
has often been remarked, upon the 
verge of pain—and a very unpoetical 
pain it is, to put an end to human 
earthly happiness. The melancholy 
fact is before us; there lie the gentle 
pair; their friends and children are 
doubtless in mourning, and so are we. 
As we before said, we do not blame 
Mr Cope, but his author; we only 
think he need not have entitled the 
subject a ‘‘ tail-piece to Spring.” 
Having with the poet and painter put 
an end to Spring, we crave a little lei- 
sure to dry our tears; for we must 
prepare for Summer, too, that ever 
comes in “ a melting mood,” 
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There is nothing like music between 
acts. We have been lying on the 
sofa, waiting for Summer in idea, feel- 
ing it in reality—window open, in- 
haling the genial air, and have been 
rewarded for past labour with most 
spring-like music. An itinerant has 
been under our window, with one of 
those cheerful pianoforte instruments 
that have happily dismissed the giz- 
zard-grinding organs from our streets. 
He first accompanied the instrument 
with whistling very exquisitely, then 
broke into a most charming bird ac- 
companiment, imitating the blackbird 
and thrush deliciously. But the best 
was the rivalry between the instru- 
ment and the bird. The little crea- 
ture would seem to break into ecstasy 
upon its fancied success, and at other 


times to languish in dying tones, as 
it would give up the contest.* The 
delusion of its being the voice of the 
bird was perfect, with a sense and 
meaning, a taste and feeling, the bird 
never had; yet shall we ever respect 
the little songsters the more—no de- 
scription could ever so give the sensa- 
tion of spring. The poor fellow, we 
believe an Italian, has wonderful 
skill; would not such powers make 
a whole theatre thrill with delight? 
He would inevitably put down any 
orchestra we ever heard. Pan would 
have made him his chief musician. 
We remembered Thomson’s descrip- 
tion of birds, and turned to it. Good 
as it is, the charm had been out- 
charmed. 


‘6 The thrush 


And woodlark, o’er the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes; when listening Philomela deigns 

To let them joy, and purposes in thought 
Elate to make her night excel their day. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove, 
Nor are the linnets, o’er the flowering furze 
Pour’d out profusely, silent.” 


The itinerant, after all, has beat 
the poet. How weak is “ o’er the 
kind contending throng superior 
heard,” to the graduated rivalry of 
the mock-bird! But the pvet, too, is 
the mock-bird. He introduces Philo- 


mela for the very purpose of emulating 
and imitating the perfect Mantuan. 
Let us take a little recreation before 
the heat of Summer, and compare the 
passages. 


** Oft, when returning with her loaded bill, 

Th’ astonish’d mother finds a vacant nest, 

By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
Robb’d; to the ground the vain provision falls ; 
Her pinions ruffle, and, low drooping, scarce 
Can bear the mourner tv the poplar shade, 
Where all abandon’d to despair she sings 

Her sorrows through the night; and on the bough 
Sole sitting, still at every dying fall 

Takes up again her lamentable strain 

Of winding woe, till wide around the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound.” 





* The rivalry of the bird was without doubt the invention of the poor itinerant. 
Little did he dream what classic authority had gone before him. Vincent Bourne, too, 


was a mock-bird of no small powers, 


“ Strade Philomela. 
 Pastorem audivit calamis Philomela canentem 
Et voluit tenues ipsa referre modos. 
Ipsa retentavit numeros, didicitque-retentans 
Argutum fida reddere voce melos. 


Voi, LT. NO. 


Pastor, inassuetus rivalem ferre, misellam 
Grandius ad carmen provocat; urget avem. 

Tuque etiam in modulos surgis, Philomela, sed impar 
Viribus, huic impar, exanimisque cadis. 

Durum certamen! tristis victoria! cantum 
Maluerit pastor non superasse tuum.” 

CCCXXY¥. 
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The English poet in his emulation 
gives us perhaps a little too much 
for the money—too many woeful 
words, and dropping of the “ provi- 
sion” —a vile word. We follow the 
poor bird through too many passages 
of the tale, and lose thereby the one 
sole image of the lonely bird. How 
much more simply Virgil pictures the 
scene, and with how few words, every 
one wonderfully telling, picturing the 
savage cruelty, and the grief. 


$* Qualis populeaé mcerens Philomela sub 
umbra 

Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus ara- 
tor 

Observans nido implumes detraxit ; at 
illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile 
carmen 

Integrat, et meestis late loca questibus im- 
plet.” 


Thomson has omitted the passage 
that of all others most excites pity, 
the unfledged young, implumes. We 
see the soft, scarcely flesh substance, 
that we should not dare to touch, 
dragged down mercilessly; for that 
durus arator had premeditated mis- 
chief—*‘ Quos durus arator observans 
nido implumes detraxit.”’ Nor do we 
like the plural “ clowns.” The one 
villain is enough for the picture. How 
immediate, too, is the consequence! 
Virgil does not stop to see ‘ her pin- 
ions ruffle,” and all that “ low droop- 
ing,” and scarcely reaching the poplar 
shade. It adds nothing, and we doubt 
the truth; immediate despair would 
give energy. How much better is it 
to pass over all that, and see her in 
her absolute loneliness, with nothing 
but her sorrow! So Virgil abrupt- 
ly, purposely abruptly, gives her 
up to her settled grief—* at illa 
flet noctem.” How much is told 
in those three words! All the rest, 
mournful as the strain is, and musical 
to a degree, is but to say again, “ flet 
noctem ;”’ there lies the interminable 
sorrow. And now Mr Rauch, by his 
elegant page of “ the Argument,” 
luxuriating in arabesque about the 
blazing sun, tells us to pass on to the 
* Dissolving View” of Summer. And 
over leaf, Mr Bell is allegoric, and 
sends the Summer in upon the stage, 
like Bacchus discharging himself from 
his car at sight of Ariadne; and 
Spring, too, has had her Theseus, and, 
going off at the side-scene, * averts 
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her blushful face.” And at the bot- 
tom of the page is the cool night. 
scene—all quiet repose—by Redgrave, 
though, in the text, his name to this 
subject is omitted. We think Mr Bell 
a little unfortunate in the male figure 
on Summer’s left hand. He drops his 
flowers, and throws out his swollen 
leg, as if bitten by a viper. The 
grouping is fanciful, and light, and 
graceful. The sun is just up—not the 
allegorical, but the real. Mr Taylor 
shows you the benefit of early rising. 
** The soon-clad shepherd” is out 
among his sheep, and shows you he 
has been up betimes ; for his lantern 
is in his hand. The risen sun is 
streaming his soft light over the flock 
—indescribable is the suffusion; it is 
neither silver nor golden, as poets, ad 
libitum, feign it—it is a mixture of 
both; and this effect Mr Taylor has 
happily represented. We must turn 
to subject 23, for the more brilliant 
sunlight. Where Mr Creswick has 
fancied he had seen it at the Pyramids, 
Thomson only says, the *‘ desert joys;”” 
but Mr Creswick has seen the sun rise 
from the “ promontory’s top,” or he 
could not have so admirably repre- 
sented it; Thomson, alas! never,did. 
It is notorious that he wrote— 


‘* Falsely luxurious, will not man awake,” 


in bed at mid-day. That was very 
well for him, for words are words, 
and, to one who is not a painter, a 
dream of the thing is as good as the 
reality ; but Sketcher must be up and 


doing. And Creswick, * soon-clad,” 
was up one morning betimes, and hit 
the thing off true to nature, that read- 
ers may still lie a-bed to any hour, 
and enjoy sunrise made permanent. 
We said he shows the benefit of early 
rising, and truly, for the day was long 
with him ; and the two next subjects 
were sketched by him, we see at a 
glance, between breakfast and dinner. 
Sweet is the village scene, with its 
lane, its church, and humble * pub- 
lic,” and the dogs basking in the sun. 
And well described is the * floating 
shade of willows grey,” where the 
shepherd has reclined with half-shut 
eyes—an enjoyment not to last long; 
for Mr Cope tells you, as clear as day, 
that you must “ make hay while the 
sun shines.”’ And shining it is; and 
he has not forgotten the poet’s ex- 
pressions—“ of happy labour, love, 
and social glee”—and it is all in a 





charming landscape. Tayler’s * Sheep- 
washing” is a capital subject—the 
fleeces are dripping wet, and men and 
dog at their post. Nor is his ** Rural 
Confusion” less happy. Two sweet 
scenes—cattle basking and in the cool 
water, and the * Monarch Swain,” 
lying under a tree, ‘ his careless arm 
thrown round his head.” The cool 
water, and enjoyment of it by the 
cattle, reconcile you to the heat. 
Hark! “ Angelic harps are heard!” 
a “ strain of higher mood.” Redgrave 
was in the ‘* grove of largest grove” 
—he heard the music, and saw the 
vision ; and there you have it, subject 
100. After that, we must shun the 
busy world, and go for meditation 
with Creswick, and sit in retired na- 
ture’s ‘* ample chair, moss-lined.” 
Deep and rocky is the retirement— 
the recess, where steals the silent dark 
water. Such a scene Creswick loves ; 
and who does not, that has taste and 
feeling? Why did not one of the 
Etching Club venture upon 


** The seat of blameless Pan, yet un- 
disturb’d ? ”— 


a peaceful and poetical subject. Mr 


Bell is impatient to-try his hand on 
demon fury, and plague, and “ Nile 


and Nilometer.” Horrors thicken ; 
and further on, we shall fare worse. 
Fast comes “ the elemental war.” 
Old Nile is a capital figure, sleeping 
on his wide and level waters. When 
young, he had been, as we see above, 
wilful, and, like Waterton, rode astride 
the crocodile ; but then it was a tame 
one, or the buxom Naiad nurses 
would have lost a portion of their 
beauty interror. And terror we have 
in the next subject, by Stonehouse— 
**the Mother in the uproar of the Wil- 
derness.” To her fluttering breast the 
mother strains her thoughtless infant. 
In the background is a settler, or, as 
Hood says, two—the man and the 
lion. Above is the sun setting over far- 
off waters, to show how far it is from 
England’s home—and the green and 
deadly serpent is among the luxuriant 
weeds, We are not now in “ merry 
England,”—the demon pours out the 
phial of wrath above, and below is 
pestilence. But even here we are not 
always safe. Tempests are awful 
things every where—see Creswick— 
*“ Blasted Cattle,” dead among the 
rent trees, while lightning sports amid 
the towers and mountain ranges— 
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** The gloomy woods 
Start at the flash, and, from their deep 
recess, 
Wide flaming, out their trembling inmates 
shake. 
Amid Caernarvon’s mountain ranges loud 
The repercussive roar,” &c. 
It is a torn and awful scene. 

Then follows the melancholy tale 
of * Young Celadon and his Amelia.” 
Would that some guilty wretch had 
been struck, had it been even some 
country attorney, with his villanous 
indictment in his pocket! Poets will 
have their way—and it is often one that 
leads them to waywardness and me- 
lancholy. We have cried over Cela- 
don and Ameliaso often, when young— 
very young—that we are disposed to 
dispatch the dismal scene as soon, and 
as lightly, as may be; especially as 
we have a hint from Thomson himself, 
that Cope’s Celadon will be a failure 
—‘ But who can paint the lover as 
he stood ?” Cope has, however, done 
well. The tempest in the wood is 
better than the catastrophe. It is a 
much pleasanter sight to be admitted 
with, and by, Horsley, to his ‘* Musi- 
dora bathing ;” that isagood rich pages 
though a better Musidora may be ima- 
gined; but we are not Damon—the 
verses were rot for us,—* the time 
may come you need not fly.” Sum- 
mer is evidently wearing away, and 
the poet is nearing Augusta; and the 
dressed ground pleases more than 
wilder nature. The poet wants the 
evening party to follow the morning 
walk, and has evidently neighbours 
to call upon, and wants more than 
Amanda alone, or he would not be 
perplexed — 


“ Which way, Amanda, shall we bend our 
course ? 
The choice perplexes.” 


Creswick feels this, and therefore first 
takes us to the known view from 
Richmond; and, as a consequence, 
puts us in full view of the Tower and 
the Monument. The Etching Club 
should have made a tour, and given 
us more of the villa scenery of 
the silver Thames. We look in vain 
for «‘ the Muse’s haunt”—* In Twit’- 
nam’s bowers” —and ‘ Hampton’s 
pile’—and Esher. We see no rea- 
son, then, why Mr Townsend, how- 
ever well he has performed the task, 
should hurry us off * to the shouts of 
hurried sailor”—to the London Docks, 
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to see “ Sweet William” taking leave 
of his *‘ Susan,” while his mother old, 
or grandmother, and younger brother, 
stand behind, but little heeded—all 
right, nevertheless ; and we should be 
disposed to sympathize with him more, 
had we not taken the unfortunate line 
of Susan’s eye for “ Sweet William’s” 
nose, which gave him a ridiculous ap- 
pearance ; we can hardly get over it 
yet. Would that, according to Gay’s 
version, “a precious tear had dropt 
from Susan's eye,” and obliterated all 
appearance of a nose! After that part- 
ing scene, we want something lively — 
so we call upon Mr Bell for his magic 
light, to show off 
*¢ The bowers of Amphitrite and her tend- 
ing maids.” 
Here they come, all lovely creatures, 
and Amphitrite herself like a Venus 
Anadyomene; the modest sun looks 
not back ; the nymphs have not the mo- 
desty of Amphitrite, who is certainly 
“getting up” her fine linen. After 
this view of Amphitrite and her 
nymphs, we can scarcely bear the 
sight of “the ruddy milkmaid” and 
her shepherd, though by the graceful 
truth and love-telling hand of Red- 
grave, and accompanied by all the 
fairy folk: there they are, gallopad- 
ing, king and queen, Oberon and 
Titania; while some are scared by 
ereseent moon from the bank their 
presence yet illuminates. A capital 
scene is the next, ‘ Effulgence tre- 
mulous.” We feel confident we know 
the scene, remembered or sketched on 
the spot by Mr Redgrave. We have 
seen this effeet, and very much the 
outline, too, at Clifton. 

Why may we not have “ the erook- 
ed lanes,” and “where the glow- 
worm lights his gem?” And with 
the poet, who foresaw his work would 
be thus illustrated, we complain, 


“ The lonely tower 
Js also shunn’d; whose mournful cham- 
bers hold— 
So night-struck Fancy dreams—the yell- 
ing ghost.” 
Fhe last scene, Redgrave’s, is Phi- 
lesophy directing the helm :— 
** While thus laborious crowds 
Ply the tough oar, Philosophy directs 
The ruling helm ; or, like the liberal breath 
Of potent heaven, invisible the sail 
Swells out, and bears the inferior world 
along.” 
And such is Redgrave’s Philosophy at 
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the helm—wise, sage, devout, solemn, 
directing ; the crew are obedient, and 
are taught. This is not that conceited 
usurper of divine Philosophy’s name, 
that eries “ Knowledge is power,” and 
has it not. Truth-loving spirits at- 
tend the vessel in her course, rejoicing 
in the radiance Philosophy sheds. 
Thus Redgrave’s offering is “ The 
last Rose of Summer.” 

Autumn is come, with the fall of 
the leaf; therefore we must turn over 
a new one. And a good leaf it is 
as ever put itself forth for the “ argu- 
ment's sake ;” yet the argument is not 
the best of the leaf—esto perpetua— 
may it never fade—and under the 
electrotype it cannot—let it be one in 
the arabesque wreath Mr Rauch has 
woven for himself. It is very grace- 
ful. Genius germinates, blossoms, and 
bears fruit as well as trees; and is 
known by its sap. The fruit of both 
seems to ripen in Autumn ; and in 
their Autumn the Etching Club have 
been most richly productive. Even 
Allegory, as ushered ‘in by Mr Bell, 
though he bears the sickle, is nothing 
sickly, but 4 robust and sturdy fellow, 
not ashamed of his brown naked- 
ness, showing it manfully, as honesty’s 
best policy, having never a “ tailor’s 
bill” to “‘reform.”” Doudney & Co. 
may go to the ** Union” for him. If 
he turns his back upon the dance, it is 
not because he has corns on his feet, but 
heaps of corn upon his shoulders ; and 
as for the music, never was head more 
handsomely adorned with ears. Au- 
tumn isa Proteus; we would see himin 
his savage state; we would see Orson 
as well as Valentine. There is little 
need to go to Catlin’s exhibition for a 
specimen ; if Townsend had gone to 
New Zealand, eaten cold child for 
supper—a whole one—and dream’d a 
true dream, he could not have givena 
better idea of a savage and his life 
than he has given. We are incredu- 
lous perfectly as to Thomson's ver- 
sion, that man or men, with belt and 
Spear, never 


** For his acorn-meal 
Fought with the tusky boar.” 


The grim visage tells you plainly that 
fatted children were scarce in the 
market, and that pork was the best 
substitute—men and beasts, trees and 
herbage, all are wild. Well done, 


Townsend! Now, while the animal 
is cooking, Stonehouse opines that 
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the savage, with an inkling for barter, 
may ‘save his bacon” for our mar- 
ket, under the new tariff. He therefore 
ably erects his crane at the London 
docks—* raised the strong crane” 
brought in the vessel, and 


** Choked up the loaded street 
With foreign plenty.” 


But * Foreign Commerce” must not 
be every thing; agriculture is one of 
the ** Fine Arts;’ for Townsend 
shows us the farmers ‘ each by the 
lass he loves,” and nothing can be 
finer than that. Put “a beggar on 
horseback,” and you know the conse- 
quence ; but put a farmer on horse- 
back, as Townsend has represented 
him, and his wheat field before him, and 
his gleaners about him, young and 
old, and he will go the softest walk- 
ing-pace round about, circum caput 
egit honestum; and, instead of the 
** beggar’s gentleman,” he has already 
invited the curate of the parish to his 
harvest supper, and to that he is 
going; and if he should happen to 
see, down in some sly corner—as you 
may see in page 177—one of his la- 
bourers loitering with a good whole- 
some gleaner, by light of sun or moon, 
he jogs on, and quietly waits a week, 
for the morals of the parish, to see if 
the bans will be put up ; for he knows 
that none of that kidney will go to 
the new Register’s sign of the “ Fiddle 
and Broomstick,” and call the thing a 
marriage. ‘ Happy’s the wooing 
that’s not long a-doing ;” and Town- 
send’s is more than half done at first 
sight. But love is too good a thing 
for one man to keep all to himself; 
so Mr Stone wishes to show that he 
is no stone, nor so soft as to be cut 
out of his share ; so he puts his feather 
in his hat (see page 181,) and acts 
Palemon to a very pretty Lavinia, 
Thomson having previously given the 
hint how to behave himself ; for *‘ Free 
to follow nature was the mode.” 

Love, however, if pursued too far, 
would quite upset the whole Etch- 
ing Club—not so other game. Mr 
Tayler, therefore, judiciously reminds 
them that there is a certificate for 
each; that ’tis lst of September, and 
birds are plenty. You will see, page 
188, that they are a-field, dogs 
stanch, and that Tayler is a capital 
shot. There is a side-hint to beware 
of poachers. 

Thomson has a pretty tolerable 
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share of nonsense, in verse luckily 
blank, about the * poor timid hare,” 
written, we may venture to say, after 
dinner, and digestion going on badly, 
having eaten both slices down each 
side the back-bone of a “ hunted 
hare ;” so he talks of ‘* tyrant man,” 
finishes his humane tirade, and sits 
down to a supper of prawns and 
oysters. Mr Tayler must give the 
“timid hare” and the “stag-hunt,” 
both which he does well, and he 
couldn’t well help it. Landseer and 
others have been before him, but he 
leaves quite in the background, and 
far behind those retiring hills, all the 
mawkish sentimentality. But we do 
admire the author’s simplicity when 
he recommends the ‘‘sylvan youth,” 
that, if he “‘ must have the chase,” to 
go and attack “the roused-up lion :” 
and a pretty “sylvan youth” he 
would make of himself, with his 
lionizing. And, after all, it is very 
well to talk of getting a lion, or 
catching a Tartar; but such wild 
fowl don’t grow on our gooseberry 
bushes, and now Van Amburg has 
engaged the whole company of beasts 
for his own private theatricals. After 
this recommendation what to do, the 
author coolly tells the “‘sylvan youth,” 
what every sylvan youth, even Syl. 
vanus Urban, knew— 


These Britain knows not,” 


that is, lions; so he again exhorts 
the “ sylvan youth” to run full butt 
against all sorts of dangers, as if they 
were of the long-lost breed of the 
‘* battering-rams.”’ But Cope is the 
only man to cope with him in these 
fits, and he does it effectually, by set- 
ting him down to a good sporting 
dinner, under which he fairly puts 
sentimentality “ under the. table,” 
having ‘‘ come in at the death” of 
thesportsmen. Horsley survives, and 
takes up “ the mazy dance.” That 
is the recreation the poet recommends 
to ladies, in preference to fox- hunting. 
As he puts it, however, it may be quite 
as objectionable, for he speaks of 
love's ‘‘ chase ambiguous ;” and— 
** May their tender limbs 
Float in-the loose simplicity of dress,” 

and 

“ Swim along, and swell the mazy dance.” 
This would be going on rather * too 
swimmingly” forthe partnersin tights, 
unused to the sight of mermaids with 
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loose simplicity of dress ; Mr Horsley 
has therefore wisely called in the ru- 
ral police, who peep behind the trees, 
while the dancing is afloat, and has 
confined the ‘loose simplicity” in 
stiff busks and strong buckskins. In 
other respects it is a charming, happy 
scene, sweetly designed and charm- 
ingly executed; in some quiet nook 
of which Cope saw, and represented 
on the next page, as a thing that 
should necessarily follow, “ The 
Nutting,” with the nut-brown maid. 
A couple of pages further on—he takes 
a nearer view of the “ Nut-brown 
maid” in the vineyard; the upper 
part of the figure is an admirable spe- 
cimen of beauty, health, and strength; 
but she has been in Procrustes’s long 
bed, and had her lower limbs dread- 
fully stretched. Her countenance 
showing that the pain of the operation 
has gone off, we are reconciled, while 
Mr Redgrave has borrowed her 
** seven-league boots,” to be off to 
the “ Stormy Hebrides” to gather the 
poet’s ‘ ovarious food,’ commonly 
called eggs. He sketches boldly, as 


he should, an adventurous group, and 
one suspended between sea and air, 
mid-cliff, to collect the sea- fowls’ eggs. 


We cannot expect to return to vesti- 
ges of summer cheerfulness after the 
visit to the «* Stormy Hebrides.” Au- 
tumn advances apace; the birds are 
mute, for the most part ; and Creswick 
sketches “ the pride of the grove” laid 
prostrate, and its grave, a saw-pit ; 
and the woodman personifies the great 
cutter-down. Cheerful, gentle idle- 
ness-loving Creswick takes up the 
melancholy omen, is quite moon- 
struck, and paints 


** The moon, 
Full orbed, and breaking through the 
scattered clouds.” 


Poor Mr Tayler is led far astray by 
an * Ignis fatuus;” luckily survives 
to tell the story in subject fifty-nine ; 
and, the danger over, treats * the foul 
fiend” with no little contempt, cari- 
caturing him as the ‘Jack o’lanthern.” 
The poor woman staring at him does 
not at all enter into the facetiousness. 
For some considerable length of verse, 
the poet himself isin the dismal vein, 
and threatening earthquake, ‘“ dread 
earthquake,” which reminds him of 
Palermo. 


*¢ Thus a proud city, populous and rich, 
Full of the works of peace, and high in 
joy, 
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At theatre or feast, or sunk in sleep, 

(As late, Palermo, was thy fate, ) is seized 

By some dread earthquake, and convule 
sive hurl’d 

Sheer from the black foundation, stench- 
involv’d, 

Into a gulf of blue sulphureous flame. ” 


The versatility of a poet’s genius is a 
happy thing for his nerves; he can 
dismiss all his sensitiveness, or rather 
expend it in a few strong verbal hor- 
rors, take a hint from a word, and bid 
the fiddles strike up. So it is here. 
‘¢ Feast and theatre are enough” —off 
he goes, with 
** Hence every harsher sight.” 


So he bids Mr Cope step forth to a 

warm toast, and single-stick. <A 

warm toast! Yes, a warm toast—and 

Mr Cope does justice to it. Hear the 

poet, 

‘* Her every charm abroad, the village 
toast, 

Young, buxom, warm, in native beauty 
rich, 

Darts not unmeaning looks.” 


Warm enough, if ever ** butter melted 
in her mouth ;” but such a beauty is 
not to be had for nothing, and if not, 
like another Helen, the cause of the 
fight, she encourages it. ‘* Nam fuit 
ante Helenam, et semper erit post 
Helenam.” The Village Iliad is paint- 
ed by Mr Cope underneath the dance, 
and he does not forget the Village 
Priams, who admire their Helen, and 
are garrulous, and, like old Trojans, 
*€ Rejoice ; nor think 
That with to-morrow’s sun their annual 
toil 
Begins again the never-ceasing round.” 


Such a scene very naturally leads 
Mr Redgrave to select for the next 
subject the ‘* Prattling Children.’? 
Spring being too cheerful, it was 
thought proper and decent to sober it 
down ; so, autumn being dismal at the 
close, wanted a little enlivening. 
Spring ends with death—autumn with 
as cheerful, happy a home-group of 
man and wife, and clustering children, 
as man would wish to see. But win- 
ter and hard times coming on, we 
rejoice that the ** quiver-full” is not 
shot at our gate. We have, however, 
forebodings—we have a glimse of 
Mr Rauch’s cypress, or some such 
funeral tree, through the then inter- 
posing page, and sigh, as we look at 
Redgrave’s charming subject, and 
through to the other indistinctly— 
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“ Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor, neque harum quas colis arborum 
Te, preter invisas cupressos, 

Ulla brevem dominum sequetur.”’ 


Wintry age comes on—or, as the same 
poet says, “* Omnes eodem cogimur,” 
we must all be “ old cogers,” if we 
live to be so. So let us in sober ear- 
nestness prepare for Winter. Light 
and elegant is Mr Rauch’s prepara- 
tion, though the perspective view indi- 
cates rough weather. If Mr John 
Bell has such a thing as a spare 
‘** comforter,” and a little fleecy ho- 
siery, it would be a charity to bestow 
them upon naked Winter and his at- 
tendants. It is a boldly drawn, shi- 
vering, and ruthless allegory ; not 
very slightly has Michael Angelo been 
consulted for the figure. We are not 
quite certain that Winter has not un- 
frozen his icicles with pretty stiff po- 
tations, and is taken off to bed with 
difficulty ; they will find no difficulty 
in the undressing; there is not a shirt 
and a half in the company. Allegory 
most resembles truth in its nakedness, 
We hasten to the fire which Towns- 
end has made for us, and his “ Cottage 
Hind,” is capital, at page 249. There 
is the ‘brown deluge’ above, the low- 
bent clouds, and the rain, and cattle 
from “ untasted fields;” but man 
builds himself a shelter, and there is a 
blessing on it. Home is unscathed ; 
we peep into the hen-roost—we see 
there may be a pullet for supper—how 
good are the two ducks, one trying to 
gobble down some remnant, at the 
end of which the other is tugging ; 
we glide easily into the cottager’s 
home, and see comfort without envy. 
We are, however, soon called out of 
doors by Mr Tayler, to admire his 
“¢ Soaring hern.” It is a wild scene, 
exciting wonder. 
** With wild wing 
The circling sea-fowl cleave the flaky 
clouds.” 


Their screams forbode ill, and Mr 
Taylor proceeds to his melancholy 
task, to depict the cottager, as 


“ down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift.” 


And there he lies, the trees crashing 
over him: the dog holding him, and 
looking up to see whence danger 


comes, is well conceived. Above is 
the unhappy cottage scene, the anxi- 
ous look, and waiting, in vain, for the 
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cottager’s return ; he lies ‘ stretched 
out and bleaching in the northern 
blast.” Far different is the scene of 
cottered ease the poet soon conjures 
up, and Mr Knight so faithfully re- 
presents, “ Where ruddy fire and 
beaming tapers join.” The philoso- 
phic calmness of the contemplative 
figure, and the warm quiet of the 
room, the log on the fire, the chest, 
the books, and Homer’s bust lighted 
up by the blaze, that touches, too, the 
loose slipper of the poet, as he turns 
it towards the classic hearth, makes 
us long for winter's evenings, the hiss- 
ing urn, the easy-chair, and the yet 
uncut Maga; for, at that particular 
time, we greatly prefer Christopher 
North to the ** Three Epic Poets,” 
though Mr Bell has put them before 
our eyes, page 271, in most engaging 
attitudes. We cannot be always 
wise, even by deputy ; for it is, in 
nine cases out of ten, but deputy wis- 
dom, when we conceit of the Epics; 
do, therefore, good Mr Horsley, exert 
your powers, for you are able, and 
give us a good rustic’s winter enjoy- 
ment, whose best contemplation is 
superstition. Now, then, for a * ca- 
pital Ghost Story.” “ Shake your 
shoulders,” said the adroit executioner 
to the culprit who complained that he 
only flourished about his sword. He 
did so, and off fell his head. It was 
cut off without his knowing it. So 
we imagine Mr Horsley, with some 
triumph too, as he well may, says to 
us, * It is already cut,—look at page 
276.” It is done, indeed, and perfectly. 
Above the letter-press we have ter- 
ror; a man is scared by some clothes 
hanging on a line by night, they so 
assume the shape of flying pursuing 
figures. But underneath is the true, 
the veritable ** Ghost Story.” The 
old woman tells it by the blaze of the 
fire ; her very fingers seem to conjure ; 
the expressions of fear, varied accord 
ing to the several characters, are ex- 
cellent. One child hides its head ; 
the other is a tender thing, and is all 
pity; the maiden is filled with awful 
wonder, but has less of terror, for she 
has two supporting clowns beside her 3 
the one on her left is, however, fright- 
ened out of his wits, and takes the 
support he seems to give; the maid 
is taking off a sleeping infant, but can 
scarcely hold the candle; there is but 
one unmoved, the grown middle-aged 
man, opposite the teller, who auda- 
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eiously smokes his pipe unconcerned. 
Now he has heard the story too often, 
and perhaps knows well the teller, and 
is aware of the annual embellishments. 
No, there is another unmoved; the 
dog, and a good dog he is, and you 
would like to see his portrait; turn, 
then, to page 282, and you will see 
him, as Mr Tayler saw and painted 
him, watching and listening to the 
step of the nightly thief. You are 
quite sure that he knows something 
sinister is at hand. The night-scene 
above is true to nature. Winter has 
hitherto gone on sullenly enough; a 
little wholesome exercise will set the 
blood circulating, and dissipate these 
superstitious fogs that oppress the 
brain ; see, page 284, what skating 
willdo. That must have been sketched 
from nature by Stonehouse. We feel 
the cold, the healthy frost, and enquire 
about our skates. Soon we think of 
Lapland snows, and “ Haste, my fleet 
rein-deer.”” It is but to ask and have. 
Though we have no dissolving views 
in winter, you have only to shift the 
scene a few pages, and Mr Tayler 
puts the thing so naturally and poeti- 
cally before you, that you are satis- 
fied, and will not go to Lapland for 
discovery. You must stay at home, 
and survey yourself. Lapland snows 
will reach your head here, black or 
brown though it be. Look back, for 
mayhap you have but a little way to 
look forward on this side the grave. 


* Behold, fond man, 
See here thy pictured.life,” 


says Thomson; and we say, too, see 
here how Cope has pictured it, so that 
you may ever remember it; turn to 
page 297. There we are—children 
are gathering flowers; their sturdy, 
vigorous manhood takes the maiden, 
and sweetest is she, by the hand; 
they are destined to walk the down. 
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ward course; lower down, the autum- 
nal man is “ fading into age;” and 
age sleeps his last sleep, the hour- 
glass out, and the grave before him. 
The figure of manhood is finely con- 
ceived; the whole subject is excellent. 
We but return for a moment to the 
world of ** Luxury and Poverty,” to 
show us that we must not look to the 
proper adjustment of right and wrong 
in this world, and to see how well 
Redgrave has painted both states; and 
we shut up Winter (and winter will 
soon shut up us) with Mr Creswick’s 
** Church and Churchyard”—a scene 
affectingly simple, like the unadorned 
« Finis,” the end of every work— 
man’s last device, which, 


« When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days.” 


The volume closes with Thomson's 
Hymn, and two illustrations by Hors- 
ley ; the circle of life—in the centre 
an angel holds the scroll, ‘ the 
Hymn”—the infant, the child, the 
lover, the man, play their several 
parts; the feller of the forest is 
felled, and the burial is in view; it is 
a touching, emblematical subject. ‘The 
last is Silence, an angelic figure in the 
clouds rising and adoring above this 
barren world, awaiting another earth 
of perpetual spring—for ‘* Seasons” 
will be no more. 

We congratulate the Etching Club 
upon their successful labours. We 
have purposely omitted much that 
might have been said on this method 
of illustrating works. We are in- 
debted to the Germans for the hint 
given. We could not have touched 
upon this part of the subject without 
saying much of Retzsch’s outlines. We 
were aware that we could not have a 
just space for our remarks, and there- 
fore took the shorter course. 
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